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PREFACE. 



Whilst giving " the desire expressed by many of the 
writer's friends '* — to have the fragmentary letters con- 
tained in this little volume thus collected and published, 
as the inducement for so doing — sounds rather hack- 
neyed, yet, being no more trite than true, in the absence 
ef any better reason, it may be allowed to pass. And 
in truth it may be added, that but for this, they would 
not at any time have come before the public. These ex- 
tracts are the same, with very little exception, that ap- 
peared in The Friend in the First month of 1863. 
But they were carefully read over before reprinting on 
account of many typographical errors, which, owing to 
absence from home, the writer missed the opportunity of 
correcting at the time it ought to have been done ; also, 
for the purpose of re-adjusting some awkwardly ex- 
pressed paragraphs, which in the too hasty preparation 
for the press, were mutilated in making partial omis- 
sions. Of the few additional extracts that have been 
made, it was tliought something further from the 
sketches of sea-life — which, inelegaiU though they be, are 
true pictures — might be entertaining to young readers, 
to those at least whase choice it may never be to expe 
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6 PREFACE. 

rience it for themselves. Those from the letters from 
Ireland, none of which were in the above-named journal, 
for which reasons were given at the time, though they 
possess but little variety, it is hoped will not be found 
uninteresting, from the illustrations they afford of that 
warm-hearted hospitality which has been considered a 
striking characteristic of the Irish people. And now in 
reference to the contents of the little book, as a whole, 
a few lines from the introductory paragraph to the 
" Glimpses," in The Friend, by one of the two corre- 
spondents to whom the letters were addressed, will be a 
suitable close to the Preface here. " Written for a home- 
circle, in the haste and absence of care incident to the 
crowded time of a tourist, they may be of little value to 
the general reader ; but the glimpses they give of scenes 
in other lands, seen through a fresh medium, may afford 
some interest to the younger readers of this journal." 
Thus never having claimed to exhibit anything new, 
they being merely a revival, in a somewhat new dress, 
perhaps — of old interesting themes and scenes, latterly 
not often discussed or described ; should the favorable 
reception they at first so unexpectedly met with justify 
the expectation held out that a reprint in this form 
would be so far acceptable to young readers, as to war- 
rant the issue of the small edition published, it will 
amply compensate for the trouble in preparing them for 
the press. 
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GLIMPSES BY SEA AND LAND. 



CHAPTER L 

CAPE LETTER— THE OCEAN— THE PET OF THE SHIP — 
\bA life — **LAND AHEAD." 

Ship Tonawanda, 5th mo. 4th, 1861. 

My Dear Sister and Nephew: — 

Yes, here we are — rolling about in the storm — with 
the promise of a greater before this is over — at anchor 
many miles above the capes. Very comfortable though, 
with a good coal fire in the little stove in the dining 
saloon, which warms our state-room sufficiently for me 
to be now sitting in it, while writing my cape letter. 
We are very safe, and very patiently waiting the right 
time to proceed on our course ; far better satisfied than 
if we had encountered this south easter outside the 
capes. . . . Oh, how did we gaze at the dear lov- 
ing group on the high stern of the Tuscarora, to which 
we could perceive you had mounted from the wharf, 
the better to see us and look your last farewell ; and 
how did I wave my handkerchief as long as I could dis- 
tinguish the flutter of white love-tokens among you, as 
we dropped down our noble river, away, and away 
from all we held dear. And how did I strive as long 
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8 THE CAPTAIN. 

as I could, to single out the two dearest faces ; several 
times I thought I was sure it was thine I saw, my 
precious, only sister, and raised my hand; but when 
the salutation was returned, and the form thus brought 
out more distinctly to view — lo I it was another's. Even 
this little thing made me feel sadder, and when I could 
no longer be sure I saw yqu even en masse, nor tell 
whether you had left the deck of the ship, I soon made the 
coolness of the air an excuse to go to our state-room, 
there to wait until I was brave enough to resolve to be 
cheerful, and enjoy "all things" that presented, which 
were " lawful and convenient." 

Captain J. is one of the best-natured men in the 
world, apparently — far from inattentive, as was said, 
but very kind. He just now came rushing to our room 
door, calling me from my scribbling, with — "Come, 
Mrs. E. I don't you want to see the Westmoreland pass- 
ing vSf with the tug? But we will beat her yet — or, at 
least, I think so." A vessel also bound for Liverpool, 
with which he inclines to run a race. We had the 
start of her, but, having very poor tugs, they were so 
slow in getting us over the first bar, that the tide fell 
again before we were over the next, and thus we had 
to anchor for the night. And here we are, not know- 
ing when we shall get off; for, the storm coming on, 
the little tugs could not live in such a sea, and they 
had to go back to a landing. Well, I went with the 
captain and others, to see the "Westmoreland," until 
she passed us half a mile or so, then cast anchor also, 
and dismissed her tug. The captain tries to make 
merry with our situation and keep up our spirits. He 
is a great talker, and seems to know a little of every- 
thing; totally unlike the would-be pompous body I 
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STEWARD AND STEWARDESS. 9 

imagined from what we heard. It is true, he thinks he 
knows a thing or two, and he has a right so to think, 
for so he does; not only about his profession, but he- 
speaks several foreign languages, and has observed a 
great deal where he has travelled. He keeps a table 
good enough for any one. The steward has the whole 
charge, making the pastry himself, which is elegant 
enough for a wedding, and other things are nicely pre- 
pared. He is quite a fine-looking old man, is a true 
gentleman in his deportment, and there is something 
really lovely about the stewardess, his niece, a lady-like, 
gentle, yellow girl, with a soft, sweet voice. The cap- 
tain says, " She is a good girl ; she don't know what 
harm is.'' So I am telling you of our accommodations 
and comforts, that you may imagine a little how we 
shall get along. I am determined, if possible, not to 
be sick — to keep up and exert myself. The captain — 
he will be the oracle now, you know — says it is far better 
not to abstain too much from food, and I shall try and 
take his advice. 

5th mo. 6th. Half-past six in the morning — I have 
had sudden notice that my letter must be ready at 
once. A steam-tug which was hailed last evening is 
towing us down pretty fast, and will soon leave us out- 
side the capes. Farewell, farewell ! until you hear of u« 
from Liverpool. . . . ' 

At sea — a lovely bright day to begin my ocean 
journal. The perfection of weather were we on land, 
but most too calm to be considered fine by those who 
wish to make rapid progress. 

First, a word more about the Westmoreland before 
she is dismissed from our sight and ken — ''Our antago- 
nist," as the captain calls her, he for several reasons 
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10 THREATENED COLLISIONS. 

wishing to outsail her. Soon after we were separated 
from her we drifted — it could hardly be called sailing, 
there was so little wind— a mile or two ahead of her; 
but in the afternoon, while the captain was taking his 
nap, she so far overhauled us that, whether by inten- 
tion in the first place or by carelessness in steering, 
she came so near alongside we could hear conversation 
on board of her. And there we were, pitching and 
rolling in the long swell, side by side, with no possi- 
bility, apparently, — having neither wind nor steam, — of 
getting away from each other, while every moment 
we were coming nearer and nearer and expecting the 
two great ships to crash together, not knowing what 
mischief might be done. Captain J. wa? evidently not 
a little indignant, but stood leaning against the gun- 
wale quietly watching them, and saying not a word 
to any one until he simply ordered the sailors to bring 
some old spars or the like for the purpose of warding 
off the force should we strike ; and all on board were 
as quietly, and with no light interest, watching and 
waiting the event. Just then the W. drifted unex- 
pectedly a little astern of us, so that we could steer 
out of the way, and we soon safely distanced her. She 
took rather a different course and, considering there was 
so little breeze, it was surprising how soon she was out of 
sight; when the captain, with a little triumph in his eye, 
said, '' we had seen the last of her until after we had pre- 
ceded her into port." 

. . . . Some fiflbeen miles outside the capes the 
pilot left us, bearing with him our cape letters and all 
worth noting up to this date. ** Grood riddance !" said 
the captain, almost before he was out of hearing. The 
steam-tugs, also, were soon after dispatched, which he 
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THE OCEAN. 11 

seemed equally glad to get rid of; then, with wonder- 
ful rapidity, the yards were strung with sailors and all 
the sails were set. And now we are rapidly losing 
sight of land ; the wind has risen, and, with the increased 
rolling of the ship, we are as rapidly losing command of 
our equilibrium 

To those not having a true love of the ocean, or who 
suffer under that bane of all enjoyment on a sea voyage, 
sea sickness, four weeks in a sailing vessel, is probably 
monotonous and wearisome, but for many who escape 
the above named misery, which seems likely to be my 
favored case — ^the ocean has a peculiar and ceaseless 
charm. There is also much interest in observing the 
grace and regal dignity in the motions of the stately 
ship, and the operations of captain and crew, in their ap- 
parent perfect command of her, with the numerous little 
incidents from day to day, many of them peculiar to the 
life they lead, and novel to us. So that, though there 
are but six first-cabin passengers beside ourselves, I 
think I need anticipate no weary days. Few of us in- 
deed, I believe, under any ordinary circumstances, but 
may find ample sources of interest, " if but our watch- 
ful eyes would seek them " in the incidents, the bless- 
ings, the " beauty all around our paths." .... 

, Strong south-easter, promising a gale to- 
night. Our noble vessel is under full sai], pitching and 
tossing from bow to stern, and at the same time rolling 
from side to side, so that it is impossible to stand for an 
instant without " holding on," and even the captain and 
crew are reeling about like drunken men. Oh this vast 
far, far-reaching " waste of waters !" Now that 'tis mine 
to see thee, not from thy shores alone, as hitherto, but 
encircled, bounded only by heaven's vault of boundless 
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blue, while gazing upon thy world-wide expanse, truly 
to me thou seemest, as the '* Image of Eternity :** 

" Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves* play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld thou rollest now." 

How grand, how awfully beautiful is the inky sea 
with its foam-crowned, towering billows ! The whole 
ocean seems to me like a vast basin, filled, as basin 
never yet was filled, not level with the brim, but with 
a wonder of waters, capable of flowing up as well as 
down, there remaining deep, massive, and as if our ship 
were tossing in the hollow of it ; the huge billows, half 
mast high, rushing ever down its sides, and seeming as 
if they must inevitably engulph us ; but suddenly they 
sink, almost softly, when they near the hull of this, our 
present home — one of the most majestic of man's archi- 
tectural triumphs — as she sits apparently as lightly on 
the water, as the little stormy petrels by which we are 
surrounded, when occasionally they rest from their al- 
most unceasing flight. Gracefully she mounts the next 
— bounds to the brink of the mighty basin,-^and lo ! 
her bowsprit already pierces the sky I will she leap the 
verge? and plunge — where? into illimitable space be- 
yond ? It was but a moment's thought ; back she sinks 
into the vortex, there to encounter another rushing pile 
of waters with such force she cannot at once rebound, 
and with the shock she trembles throughout as a very 
little thing 1 And such she truly is ! skimming over the 
surface of this ** Glorious mirror, where the Almighty's 
form glosses itself in tempests." And this deep, awful 
basin, wherein she now safely rocks amid the rush and 
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A HEAVY GALE. 13 

clash of these armies of wild dark waves, is it not as the 
hollow of " His hand who taketh up the isles as a very 
little thing !" And thus, oh thus, may we trust we are in 
His keeping here, as on land where no danger seemeth ! 

, Oh what a night was last! not that I 

really felt alarmed, nor did I even rise from my. berth 
to inflate our life-preservers, which I had intended al- 
ways to do before going to sleep, and which has never 
yet been done. But I did feel, I trust, a deep and 
solemn sense of our utter helplessness, and dependence 
on the merciful protection of an overruling Providence. 
The whole night through was the wind bellowing in the 
sails almost like, the explosion of artillery, in grand con- 
cert with the deep bass of the never ceasing dash and 
roar of the waves; sometimes attended by a fearful rush- 
ing and clashing sound, as though the vessel must be en- 
gulphed, while she creaked and groaned with the strain, 
as if her timbers all around my head might be splitting 
asunder. Then would come a tremendous thump, — I know 
no other word to express it, — as from some solid body as 
heavy as the ship, which made her shudder from end to 
end. All this, accompanied by the shouts of the captain 
and mates, the tramp of the heavy-footed sailors, imme- 
diately above on the wooden deck — sounding as if a 
drove of oxen might be about breaking through on our 
devoted heads — with their long drawn "Oh ho!" "Haw 
ye !" etc., as they were ever making some change in the 
rigging, it is not surprising that sleep was banished from 
our eyes. To say nothing of the incomparable bodily 
sensations we were passing through while laboriously 
holding on to the berth, to avoid the rather less desirable 
alternative of being tossed out upon the floor. The ex- 
traordinary rolling and plunging made one feel as in a 
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delirium ; from side to side, up and down ; now my 
couch, which was anything but one of repose, seemed 
suddenly to sink from under me, leaving me suspended 
in air ; then, if I might credit the evidence of my feel- 
ings, I was whirling round and round. I thought I was 
pretty well qualified to appreciate the sensations of a 
bird perched on the outermost twig of a tree during a 
gale. This morning the captain acknowledged we had 
a heavy gale during the night. " But were in no dan- 
ger, no more than on land ; not so much, madam, for 
such a gale would have blown the roof off your house. 
Give me plenty of sea room, and I fear no storm in such 
a ship as this." It was fierce enough, however, to 
portend danger to inexperienced passengers, when it 
wrenched the jib from its fastenings, snapping the large 
iron ring which held it, though it appeared fully an 
inch and a half in thickness, as if it had been but a 
twig — tore away one of the sails from the ropes — and 
when the captain had found it necessary to remain on 
deck during the whole night. 

, Nothing of particular interest to note to- 
day. But we were not a little amused at an incident 
that occurred, which indeed, it would be rather unde- 
sirable should it occur very often. This morning while 
we were on deck the second mate came to the captain, 
who was talking with us, and told him that one of the 
men who was aloft was afraid to climb up to the '' top 
gallant yard." The captain inquired whether he had 
shipped as a full hand, and being answered in the 
affirmative, directed that he should not be allowed any 
food until he had gone to the height he was ordered to ; 
and after the mate had given his command, he followed 
to see that it was executed. We did not go to watch the 
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poor terror-stricken fellow perform the bidding, knowing 
not but the consequences might be serious. The captain 
was a good deal incensed ; and when the man had come 
down, he was sent to him. Upon questioning him, " How 
he dared to ship as a full hand on board a ship, and not 
be able to go go aloft," he replied he was *' A longshore- 
man." "A longshore-man!" exclaimed the captain, 
"And where did the vessel trade you worked in?" 
" Between Philadelphia and Manayunk," replied the 
man ; which took the captain so completely by surprise, 
he could not help laughing out. So the man escaped a 
punishment, which I suppose he well deserved, not for his 
fear, but for his deception. But it was well for the poor 
fellow, that he did not possess a reckless courage, which 
might have induced him to attempt to obey orders that 
he had not the power to perform, and which might have 
proved fatal to him. In conversation with the captain 
afterwards he remarked that they were constantly liable to 
such impositions, and that sometimes it was productive of 
serious consequences ; the incapacity and fear of the hand 
not being discovered, until the moment of danger, when 
he was unable to perform the duty devolving upon him. 
, To-day is perfectly lovely. How glori- 
ously beautiful is the ocean, its heaving, tossing, ever 
restless waves! No longer hlaok, neither its wonted 
green, nor yet any blue I have ever seen in sky, or any 
other water; as true as the brightest cerulean, but deep, 
dark, intensely rich. And that broad dazzling path of 
the sun, from the horizon to our very feet — burnished 
silver? No — I may not compare anything earthly with 
its splendor. Would you were here to enjoy with us, this 
incomparable combined beauty of sea and sky! Aud 
now, thinking of what your M. is witnessing, and attempt- 
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ing, though so feebly, to describe, doubtless you picture 
herself, sometimes, in the noble ship you saw slowly bear- 
ing her away to other far-off lands — standing, walking, 
or sitting, with some degree of dignity, perhaps, befitting 
such grand and elevating 'scenes. But do not take too 
much for granted. See her to-day. " The mighty deep " 
has not become sufficiently <3alm since the lashing of last 
night's gale, to admit of any exhibitions of dignity or 
grace from his puny beholders ; — and there sits this one, 
flat on the deck, under the gunwale, with a large coil of 
rope, hanging thereon for the back of her seat. No 
sooner did she first get established than — pitch ! went the 
ship— and away went the old lady, well-nigh sliding 
away to the opposite gunwale ; much like when a child 
she " scooted " on the ice. There must be a better arrange- 
ment than this. So, reinstated, she hooks each arm in a 
single coil of the rope, her back-supporter, and now she is 
nicely and securely fixed. Yet not very permanently, for 
oft-times rise she must to get a better view of all around 
her. Remember, you have requested to be told every little 
incident of interest to us. But I think I shall rather fancy 
giving you some such sketches as the above, not merely in 
compliance with your desire to " know of all our step- 
pings, even to the how this stone lay, and how that " — but 
there is a piquancy in these occasional side dishes to our 
daily fare, accompanied as they are by a good hearty 
laugh, though they be not the most dainty and refined, 
which is quite refreshing, and who knows but they are 
in some measure an antidote against sea-sickness ? 

, Many other pleasant sources of true enjoy- 
ment in this, our life at sea, of which I might speak, — 
whether reading, writing, watching the sports of various 
fishes and birds, the little stormy petrels, now darting 
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hither and thither through the air, now, when weary, 
resting on the dancing billows so far, far away from most 
of their feathered kind ; the beautiful brilliant nautilus 
sailing there, too, splendid gems are they set in the dark 
waves' white coronal, etc., — you can imagine as well as 
I can tell you. But will you have quite a different 
sketch? For see, here now comes smiling towards me, 
in the person of one of our fellow voyagers, another 
daily source of pleasure, of which I may also say I never 
weary. With what a charm some circumstances are in- 
vested, which is due in part to the rare time and place 
in which we meet them. Thus, one of the passengers, 
a lovely little /air blue-eyed French boy, about four years 
old, the very embodiment of content and quiet happi- 
ness, might banish mere ennui or weariness from almost 
any heart. His very presence seems like the song of 
birds, and the perfume of flowers, 

"Telling the home-sick mariner of the shore" — 

and making him almost 

**deem, 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream." 

Dear little Leon ! he is about and among us from morn- 
ing till night, and we never witness an act of disobedi- 
ence, or a peevish look or tone. Not that he is dull ; on 
the contrary, he is rather an uncommonly bright boy. 
Not understanding English he can talk but little to any 
but his parents, and his mother being generally sick in 
her berth he is dependent on no one, but is ever enter- 
taining himself with his very limited sources of amuse- 
ment. Yet his sometimes earnest, wistful look betrays 
pent up boyish thoughts, that would fain have vent ; as 

2 
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when trotting up to me just now, that bright smile is 
brim full of something claiming sympathy ; it cannot be 
restrained ;* " Parlez vous Anglais, madame?" ** Oui." 
*' Ah, vous parlez Fran9ais I" " Non, mon cher petit 
gar9on, je ne parle pas Fran9ais." But having spoken 
a few words it is difficult for him to believe I cannot 
understand him, so he prattles on, I nod and smile, and 
this is our conversation. It is a delight, and occasions 
many a laugh to all, to see his gambols with a huge St. 
Bernard's pup, half as big again as himself, a very small, 
beautiful black spaniel, his own pet, and a piece of rope. 
With the rolling of the ship, down they all come to- 
gether, tangled in a heap with the rope, then up spring- 
ing again nearly as quickly as the dogs, with a merry 
laugh, talking to them in French the while, he is off for 
another frolic and scramble. What a spirited, lovely 
picture they make! AH, the tiny black spaniel, with 
his glossy, waving hair, and long silken ears, in the arms 
of the fair little immortal, to whom he has rushed for pro- 
tection from the sometimes too rough frolicking of Swisse, 
the great, good natured pup, a noble-looking fellow as he 
stands near, gazing wistfully at his companions: he gets 
into a kind of ecstasy over his little plaything, a mere foot 
ball for his paw, and is longing for another romp. Leon 
is never boisterous or obtrusive in his mirth, and is withal, 
a grave, thoughtful looking little fellow, excepting when 
he occasionally rings out a merry peal of uncontrollable 
laughter, which is as the music of sweet bells above the 
dash of the ocean. Scintillations they seem, from the per- 
petual sunshine of his happy spirit, while his gentle smile, 



* *' Speak you English, madam?" "Yes." "All, you speak 
French ?" " No, my dear little boy, I do not speak French." 
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more like the tender moonlight, is ever ready from his 
loving heart, for all who kindly notice him. Last even- 
ing, weary perhaps of his almost uninterrupted trot 
throughout the day, and many a " rough and tumble" 
on the hard deck with his favorites, he devised for him- 
self a new entertainment. Mounting the top of one of 
the companion ways for a rostrum, he thence delivered 
a long oration, for the benefit, apparently, of some steer- 
age passengers sitting opposite him, but to the great 
amusement of all ; and while he poured forth words with 
true French volubility — quite unlike his usual self, by 
the way — with all the fervor and gesticulation of a genu- 
ine little orator, occasioning many a hearty laugh to his 
audience — though they could not understand a word — 
until his usually soft, tinted cheeks glowed with height- 
ened color, it was accompanied only by his gentle, bland 
smile ; not once compromising his dignity by any out- 
burst of boyish laughter. But in thus exhibiting to you 
one of the bright phases of our limited sphere of social 
enjoyment, I have been led, I fear, to dwell too long on 
the attractions of the pet of the ship. 

A word about our fellow-passengers. There are but 
six first cabin beside ourselves. First, little Leon and 
parents, none of whom can speak English. A young 
widower about making a tour of Europe — polite and 
good-natured, but having small conversational powers. 
An elderly gentleman returning to his native land after 
residing some years in America; a quiet, unobtrusive 
person whom the captain calls ** that noisy man " — tells 
him " not to make such a disturbance wherever he goes," 
and a lady, a friend of the captain's, going on a visit to 
England. So you perceive the charms of social inter- 
course on our voyage do not promise to be extraordinary. 
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But the morning of this lovely, calm day, .J. R., the last- 
mentioned person, and myself passed very pleasantly 
together, busy as bees, mending the captain's ensign. 
When he had. it raised, as we passed out the capes, we 
observed, as it unfurled to the wind, that it was sadly 
worn and fringed out. J. R. promptly offered, in which 
your M. as promptly joined, to repair.it if the captain 
would give us the opportunity. He took us at our word, 
and this morning, while the weather was so fine and the 
sea comparatively smooth, it was produced, and, work- 
ing with all our speed, we just finished in time for 
dinner. 

, Another fine day, but too little breeze to 

make much headway. J. R. and her assistant performed 
their task so well yesterday they got themselves into 
further business, the captain telling us we " had done it 
almost as well as he could himself," and that he had 
about twenty more, all of which needed some repairing, 
" which he would allow us the honor of examining for 
that purpose." They were accordingly brought out 
upon deck. Signal flags of various kinds, some of them 
conversational, which, showing us his signal book, he 
explained ; and how ships at quite a long distance apart 
could communicate with each other. A certain arrange- 
ment of these flags expressing certain sentences in sur- 
prising variety, relating to everything they may wish to 
know. This book has many pages of these queries and 
answers ; also words to form any sentence, on an emer- 
gency, that may not be in the book. Well, to work we 
went immediately after breakfast, and it occupied us the 
whole day, and, though not quite disposed, perhaps, to 
as3ent to its being an " honor " to be thus privileged to 
work on the " Stars and Stripes," etc., yet was it a very 
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pleasant little episode in the story of our sea life, this 
spending a day or two repairing our country's flags. 

■ — , An uninterestingly calm day. Sea as 

smooth as a lake and reflecting a dull, ashen sky ; but 
after dark, a magnificent display of phosphorescence. 
The sky had cleared, and as brilliant, and apparently as 
numerous, were these star-like water-fires — if I may so 
call them — as the stars in the heavens above ; and in 
never ceasing motion, glancing in every direction as far 
as the eye could reach them. The wind, too, had arisen, 
the sea again was rolling pretty wildly, and the whole 
foam crest of every billow gleamed like a streak of 
lightning with countless myriads of animalcules, while 
the wake of the ship was one wide stream of soft, liquid 
light, begemmed all through with the larger floating 
stars. 

, Magnificent sea this morning. Wind 

blowing a gale. Ship rolling and tossing fearfully ; 
going at the rate of from eight to ten miles an hour. 
Quite too fierce to stay long on deck. But this occa- 
sional privation does not at all disturb me. The dining- 
saloon is very comfortable, and so, indeed, is our state- 
room. It seems as if it might have increased in size ; 
has many little conveniences and one larger one — the 
locker — a long chest fitted into one of the sides, serves 
various useful purposes; the lid being cushioned, forms 
a very comfortable lounge, and here, with book and pen, 
etc., I pass some very pleasant hours. But will you 
have a pretty active scene from this quarter? I think 
if some of our friends were gifted with clairvoyance they 
would have many a good laugh at my expense. The 
way I go dashing round our little sanctum at times is 
something not to be seen every day. It is well it is no 
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larger, and I have no further to pitch. Witness me 
with one foot, for a prop, planted on the top of my trunk, 
one hand holding on with my might to some part of the 
wood- work, while with the other I am striving to splash a 
little water into my face, which operation I have the 
self-complacency to style washing myself; but by the 
time one cheek is a little wet, away I go, bang ! against 
the partition on the other side of the room, sometimes 
spinning round to avoid pitching head foremost under the 
berths, well satisfied if I only sprawl, arms* out, full 
length over the trunk on to the locker, gather myself up 
quietly, and at it again as if nothing could have been 
more satisfactory or just as it should be, etc., and it is 
concluded. Then comes the arranging of the hair, opera- 
tion of combing having been previously accomplished 
sitting. Propped as before, I drive the comb into it for 
an instant, get a peep into the corner of the looking-glass, 
and away, I'm oflf! Reel round, and seize hold of the 
berth ; righted again for a moment and return to the 
charge ; get peep the second into the glass, and down I 
drop on to the top of my trunk — there to remain to finish 
as imagination may best dictate, prospect of further aid 
from the mirror being hopeless. And finally, through 
various vicissitudes, ups and downs in the world, my 
toilet is completed after some fashion. The breakfast- 
bell rings, and now I essay to get out of our state-room ; 
seize the door-knob, and then it would appear that any 
intention of egress was the last of ray thoughts ; but 
rather — making no attempt to turn the handle, while 
holding on and pulling with main strength, and from the 
appearance of everything in the room, and my own body 
at an angle of forty-five degrees — that I was striving 
with Samson-like energy to wrench the whole partition 
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from its fixings. Woe betide me, indeed, had I turned 
the knob when first I seized it or had dared to let go my 
hold. Righted once more for an instant, open the door 
in a twinkling, and have about three feet to walk to the 
dining-saloon door. Now lay hold of the frame of this 
each side, and there — my own frame about the same an- 
gle as before — swing and bob for the entertainment of 
such as have successfully established themselves at the 
table, very like one who had been rather exceeding the 
apostle's advice to Timothy to " take a liMle wine for his 
stomach's sake and often infirmities." At last, with a 
hop, skip, and jump, I am lodged in my seat. And here 
let the scene close ; and the way the dishes chase each 
other about the table, requiring every one's vigilance to 
prevent their contents from being deposited in the lap, 
be left to the imagination of the reader, as also the mani- 
fold ocean-tinted mementoes which I bear about me of 
unpremeditated collisions with various hard angles in this 
our "Home on a stormy sea." Not "paying too dear 
for the whistle," though. Oh, no; very, very cheap. 
Feel somewhat apprehensive that, should you judge your 
correspondent by her choice of language in the use of 
such words as pitch, sprawl, bob, etc., you will conclude 
this " Life on the ocean wave " is not having a very re- 
fining or polishing effect. But tell of doings the remotest 
opposite extreme from refinement or grace in polished 
terms ? No, indeed ! Deal kindly, then, for no gentler 
word-painting could picture such sudden and deplorable 
gymnastics. 

, On deck but for a short time this after- 
noon. A dark, gloomy day, but still a grand sea. All 
below — many laid on the shelf, sea-sick — but the cap- 
tain, crew, and Leon, the little French boy. He, too, 
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sick enough to pine for fresh air: all his spirit for gam- 
bolling with the great pup and tiny spaniel is gone, quite 
gone — his ringing laugh is hushed ! There he sits in the 
drizzling rain, pensive and alone, doubled up on the seat, 
holding on with his feeble might, as our noble vessel 
pitches and rolls like a log ; the dark sky above, the 
darker waters raging all around him. And now they 
come, the huge, black waves, like war-steeds with flowing 
manes, and "necks clothed with thunder," rushing to 
battle! Will they spend their power upon our frail bark, 
and lay her prostrate, helpless? No! they fall, and 
softly sink under her keel, their dark crests breaking 
into gleaming white foam the while — softly as a graceful 
Ethiop maiden, her face radiant with smiles, might 
courtesy at the feet of a child upon whom she had rushed 
with mock violence to alarm ; and again and again, as 
the threatening billows thus sink away at our feet, can I 
almost fancy I hear in their murmur, " I only did it to 
frighten you !" This appearance, when looking down upon 
the water, of the fierce waves gently falling under the 
vessel's keel, occasioned by her so quickly and lightly 
rising upon them, is a peculiar and interesting feature to 
me. 

, Beautiful day. But old ocean being very 



much wrought up by the prevalence of high winds for 
many hours, we may not with impunity, — as some of us 
have found to our sudden discomfiture, — approach within 
reach of his arms, even while at play; having been 
rather unceremoniously swept from the deck to less pre- 
suming quarters. And that you may not over-estimate 
from rhapsodies about glory, sublimity, etc., the elevating 
influence of our daily contemplation of the vast " watery 
main," here is another true, though rather humiliating 
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picture of the way we sometimes get on. As walking, or 
even sitting on our usual seat, especially the favorite one 
over the rudder, where we have a more unobstructed 
view of the " wide, wide sea," seemed out of the question, 
we thought, to enjoy our daily feast as we had doue be- 
fore, from our lowly seat on the deck ; in pursuance of 
which we went above. Your M. soon coiled down in her 
former cosy position, and had just got snugly wedged, 
when tip went the ship! with a sudden tremendous 
lurch, and away went she, rolling not quite like a barrel, 
but all in a bundle, it would be hard to say how. Brought 
up at the helm, or how much further she would have 
travelled, who can tell? The man at the wheel looked 
down at her with a quiet smile, the ship keeled over 
again in the opposite direction, and back she rolled to 
her former post. As soon as recovered from a rather 
immoderate, but uncontrollable fit of laughter, yielded 
for a time to overpowering circumstances, and went 
below, to attend to some little housekeeping matters. 
Had not got through, when down came C, laughing in 
spite of himself, and the rather unwelcome administra- 
tion of a salt-water drenching that had washed over the 
whole stern of the ship. So, circumstances continued to 
hold their sway, and sitting on the deck was at an end 
for the day. But making a merit of necessity, his ma- 
jesty thus spurning us notwithstanding, and washing us 
from before him like grains of sand, I have enjoyed him 
to the full. Seated or propped on the back of the lounge 
at the stern windows, I have had a fine opportunity, 
which otherwise I might not have sought, of gazing from 
quite a new point of view, upon his sublime waste of 
waters. While the vision is thus more on a line with 
the surface of the ocean, the waves look more towering 
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high thao when on deck, and the distant, paler-haed sea, 
near the horizon, with often a broad belt of sky above, 
forms a fine background. The sun is ever and anon 
breaking through heavy masses of clouds, and brilliantly 
lighting up far-off portions of the sea which appear — oh, 
what can I say I — as if some subterraneous action might 
have been heaving up to its surface, a vast volume, a 
lake of liquid silver, whose dazzliog, surging billows can 
be distinctly seen even from afar, where the dark sur- 
rounding waves — now in the shadow and levelled by dim 
distance — cannot. Then the wonderful beauty, the in- 
describable effect, of those ever rolling by immediately 
before the stern-windows, rearing high their dark fronts 
in bold relief and sharp-cut outline, of every form of 
mountain peak, against this glittering background of 
sunny sea, and fleecy sky. Now the distant silver-lake 
overleaps its shadowed margin, pours into the wake of 
our ship, then right on it comes, up to the very stern ! a 
broad stream of intense light, with upheaving, clashing 
billows, and sharp glancing arrows, thick as hail, almost 
too intense to look upon. And now a more equal light 
overspreads the whole wide ocean, with only here and 
there the clouds' dark shadows gliding o'er, as we oft- 
times see them over green vales and wooded hills, near 
" Home, sweet home 1" at our country home in far-off, 
beautiful S.I All day the sea continued as wild, and 
nu)re awfully grand than ever; though it does not seem 
terrible to me. But we cannot forget, nor could we 
dosire for a moment to forget our own helplessness, un- 
worthinoss, nothingness; and the Omnipresence and 
Power of Him "Who hath gathered the wind in, his 
fiv<tj<t,'^ and "shut up the sea with doors." 
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"So chafestthou in thy wild and wrathful mood. 
Thou turbulent unconquerable main I 
Yet art thou but the creature of His will 
Who spake thee into being — at whose voice 
In gentle accents whispering * Peace, be still/ 
Thy mountain billows sink and all is calm.'' 

, Made but little progress for the last few 



days; almost becalmed, and wind now unfavorable. 
Ocean gently plashing against the vessel, like the little 
waves on a river shore. Saw quite a large number of a 
species of whale sporting in the water,* which the sailors 
call " killers," from their belief that they sometimes kill 
other whales with a large fin which stands up on their 
back like an iron spike. The prospect of getting into 
Liverpool by Second-day, as the captain had been hop- 
ing to do, looks rather dull. Though I feel quite easy 
about it ; as C/s health seems so much benefited, — and 
it was the hope that a long sea voyage might have this 
effect, which induced us to come in a sailing vessel, — I 
feel in no haste for its termination. 

, A rainy day, but as the wind came out 

finely yesterday from the southwest, and we have now 
been going at the rate of from eight to ten miles an 
hour, the captain thinks we may see Cape Clear to- 
morrow. 

First-day, 26th. True enough — " Land ahead !" was 
announced from the top-mast before quite daylight this 
morning. Went on deck before breakfast, and there, 
pearl-tinted in the dreamy distance, the " iron bound " 
southern coast of old Ireland with varied outline of bluff, 
and graceful slope and peak, lay reposing against the 
sky, hardly even yet distinguishable from clouds. How 
peculiar, how impressive are the feelings, after having a 
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ship for a home, and no prospect all round but ocean 
and sky, week after week for a month, on first seeing 
land, and that land in a foreign country. Soon after 
breakfast the shore became much more distinctly visible. 
I was not prepared for seeing such a bold coast; not 
very high or wild looking rocks, but rock-based hills, 
appearing to me almost mountain high, rising one be- 
hind another, apparently far inland. And I was disap- 
pointed in the bare, barren appearance of this part of 
the Emerald Isle. No trees — either bare soil, sometimes 
washed into deep gullies, or covered with some kind of 
low dark colored vegetation, appearing as if it might be 
dead. Further inland we could see, with the aid of our 
gla?ges, green stripes of cultivation on the low slopes of 
the hills. 

Third-day, 28th. Very little change in the appear- 
ance of things yesterday. A dead calm part of the day 
and then a head wind. So that if this state of things 
continues we may not get into Liverpool for a week yet. 
Rather tantalizing even to my "quite easy" state of 
mind, when so comparatively near. We were, however, 
cheered by the sight of a ship being towed out by a large 
steam-tug; and very soon we could perceive that the 
latter was discharged, and was heading for us. Our 
captain, though he said it was farther out than he had 
ever availed himself of a tug before, at once decided 
to embrace this opportunity of terminating our voyage 
by some time to-morrow. Immediately he gave orders 
to tack ship — thereby to lose no time ; she having been 
sailing a little out of the direct course, to avail herself 
of the head wind ; and it was a most animating, quite an 
exciting scene. All hands helped that could, from 
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among the steerage passengers ; and as soon as ready for 
the words of command, long lines of sailors and volun- 
teers manned the ropes, and rushed from nearly one end 
of the ship to the other, to haul round the yards. All 
eyes were raised aloft to see the great white wings of our 
noble ship, from main-sail to top-gallant and royal, 
swing round against the sky as gracefully and in less 
time than the large, white gulls wheeled on dove-colored 
wings around her top-mast, and back and forth athwart 
her stern. And now she is almost completely put about. 
The steamer which was far ahead off her bow is now in 
her rear; rapidly she ploughs through the smooth water, 
and soon she is alongside. After some little altercation 
about the price, the captains come to terms ; the hawser 
is heaved over to her, attached, and thus, going at a cer- 
tain, dependable rate, if no disaster occur, we may con- 
fidently expect to dine in Liverpool to-morrow. To- 
morrow ! and then, and then I what will be the first and 
most absorbing thought (next to a heartfelt thankful- 
ness, I trust, to our Gracious Preserver, for his hourly 
protection, when tossed on the wide ocean, and our safe 
arrival in health at our destined port)? Letters from 
home, with accounts of the beloved ones there. Oh, are 
they safe and well ! And then our poor country, — what 
accounts shall we hear respecting the sad condition into 
which it has been brought by a rebellious, ungrateful 
people? Thoughts, all these, which have occupied our 
minds so much, while being farther and farther sepa- 
rated from all we hold most dear. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LIVERPOOL — LONDON — ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS — BRITISH 
MUSEUM — KEW. 

London, , 1861. 

My DEAR AND . 

. . . . According to our intention to proceed 
pretty directly to London, tarrying but a short time in 
Liverpool after our first arrival in Europe, we left there 

on day, the inst. In my last letter I gave an 

account of nearly all the matters of interest which oc- 
curred during those few days. Much the most interest- 
ing part of which was the prompt and very kind invita- 
tions we received from our friends C and E 

to leave the hotel, and make our home at one of 

their houses,— which, though very grateful, we did not 
accept, as we should be closely occupied during the short 
time we remained, — and our very pleasant visits at their 

truly delightful homes We took a walk 

about Liverpool on day to see a little more of the 

city. What most impressed me was its gloomy appear- 
ance, the lowness of the houses, and the cleanness of the 
streets. The first is due, not only to the smutty deposit 
from the smoke of the bituminous coal, but also to the 
wretched looking bricks of which most of the city is 
built J which are very roughly made, and of all shades, 
from a dirty yellowish, to black ; looking in fact as if 
they might be old bricks which had been used before. 
The windows and doors being set in these cheerless look- 
ing fronts, without external framing of any kind, much 
lese such as with us, of cheerful white paint or marble, 
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and the first stories without the white marble front door- 
steps, and water-table, as in our eastern cities is the case, 
even with rows of quite small unpretending looking 
houses, the contrast is very striking; with our bright, 
fresh looking Philadelphia, for instance. On the out- 
skirts, where gentlemen's houses are chiefly situated, they 
are larger and respectable looking, but they will not at 
all compare with ours, for either elegance or spaciousness. 
An English lady, who had been to America, spoke to 
me of having been much struck with the spaciousness of 
our houses. 

In the course of our walk we turned into a cemetery, 
quite in the heart of the city, which is a most singularly 
picturesque looking place. It is in a deep chasm be- 
tween dark rocks, and appears as if it might originally 
have been an immense stone quarry. The original rock 
forms its sides in some parts, and where this seems as if 
it might have been all removed, it is walled up to the 
level above, with arches for the support of the masonry. 
These arches, when we first saw them, we supposed were 
designed for openings into future tombs, or vaults, 
which may really be the case. We observed a mauso- 
leum, erected to the memory of Huskisson, within 
which, through a glass door, his statue may be seen. 
One of the entrances into the cemetery, is by a descend- 
ing curved tunnel through the rock, down a wide stone 
stairway. The ground is irregular in form, with graves 
on various eminences, interspersed with many beauti- 
ful flowers and shrubs, the splendid Rhododendron, etc, 
and clumps of shade-trees, where numerous birds are 
singing, as much at home as if in their own wild- 
wood. The dark, old-fashioned tomb-stones, of which 
there are many, amid the shrubbery and flowers, add 
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to, rather than detract from the beauty of the spot — 
trees surround the summit — ivy is climbing up the 
rocks — and on the brow of one of them, overlooking the 
green valley below, is a pretty little Grecian temple; 
probably designed for holding religious service at the 
time of funerals. Whether this was originally a natural 
chasm in the rock, no one of whom we enquired ap- 
peared to know. It is evidently very old. And it was 
well chosen for the purpose to which it has been applied. 
For it id as remarkably appropriate — as it certainly is 
unique — for a quiet resting place for the dead. Espe- 
cially in such a locality ; in the midst of a large city, 
where it is almost entirely shut in even from sight, 
and from the noise and tumult which are around its very 
brink. 

Our friends took us a charming drive around 

the country this afternoon, where we saw a number of 
very inviting looking residences, surrounded by appar- 
ently beautiful grounds ; as far as we could judge by the 
tops of fine trees above the high walls, within which 
"English exclusiveness so often encloses itself," to quote 
from the remark of an Englishman — thus denying a 
pure enjoyment, which it would cost them nothing to 
bestow, to so many who could fully appreciate it, and 
would be refreshed by it, though possessing not the 
means to obtain it for themselves. We very frequently 
observe the Sycamore, as a shade-tree. It is very beau- 
tiful. Has rich, dark, dense foliage, and spreading 
branches, much resembling our Sugar Maple; and not 
at all like the Button wood, which, I believe, is also a 
Sycamore. And the Ivy growing almost everywhere 
over walls and cottages, is a very graceful pretty feature 
in the landscape. 
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Well, we are even here, in the heart of this great 
modern Babylon — London We came from Liver- 
pool by the line recommended by as passing 

through some of the finer parts of England, and it was 
certainly a beautiful ride, taking it altogether, though 
through a country which, as regards the natural fea^ 
tures, to an American appears very tame. The charm 
of its greenness — which I suppose continues through- 
out the whole of the months from early spring until win- 
ter — was not particularly impressive, as it is not any 
more brilliant and lovely than was that of our own 
country when we left it — and than it always is in the 
spring and Sixth month. The trees, of which there are 
many more than we expected to see, add much to the 
beauty of the scenery ; disposed everywhere about, 
singly, or in clumps; occasionally in avenues; and 
groves, or what we would call a small wood, crown the 
low hills in some comparatively few places, but they are 
generally small, and not often so spreading as we should 
expect trees to be, which I suppose are invariably 
planted, and therefore have had plenty of room allowed 
them to grow ; it is probable they were generally young. 
The hedges are also a very pretty feature, dividing the 
ground everywhere into small fields. But they are not 
nearly so beautiful as we had supposed, by far the 
greater portion of them being ragged and poorly kept.* 
The towns and small villages throughout the whole 

* We were subsequently informed that this appearance of the 
hedges was not attributable to neglect or indifference about their 
being kept in good order, but that land was becoming too valuable 
to yield so large a portion to their growth. And that in many 
parts they were intending to remove them, and substitute stone 
walls or fences in their places. 

3 
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route are so numerous, that we have left the outskirts of 
one for but a short distance, before we enter those of 
another; yet duriug these intervals there are so few 
houses to be seen, that one is almost disposed to query, 
as he is passing through a country, the whole of which 
bears evidence of having been under cultivation, where 
do the people live, who are farming these lands ? There 
was to me absolutely a feeling of solitariness, in these 
parts of this thickly populated island. There is, in fact, 
almost an entire absence of the inviting, comfortable, 
beautiful homesteads, which are almost everywhere to be 
seen on the farms in the older of the United States. 
The farmers here are seldom, if ever, the owners of the 
laud they till and dwell upon, and their habitations are 
so small and insignificant you would take them for those 
of the poorer classes, being often half or quite hidden by 
the little trees, or some low hill, and scarcely arresting 
attention, while those of the really poor class are so 
extremely small you would hardly suppose them to be 
dwellings at all. Having heard so much of the perfec- 
tion of English farming, I confess I was disappointed 
in observing such a large extent of country, field after 
field, apparently thrown out in natural grass, with many 
weeds ; often completely overspread with a golden man- 
tle of buttercups. We saw . but one or two fields of 
our beautiful, delicious red clover, though it was in 
full bloom in those places. Of course we . could not 
form any very accurate opinion of the mode of farm- 
ing, but it was very striking to observe the number 
of laborers employed in the different occupations in 
the fields, and the large amount of force they used 
to perform what we would do with one-half or less. 
Thus, in several fields where ploughing or harrow- 
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ing was going on, we saw four, and sometimes six^ 
horses attached to a plough, and three or four to a 
harrow, with a man to hold and guide the instru- 
ment, while another drove the team ; and yet the 
ground appeared soft and mellow, and those fields 
which were complSted looked like garden beds. The 
fields are mostly small, and very few cattle are to 
be seen in them ; a few cows, and a large number of 
sheep. As they do not store their hay or grain 
in their barns, they are much smaller than with 
us. We were informed that this section of country 
is not considered up to the improved farming of Eng- 
land. 

We were charmed with the fine finish of the railroad 
— so very much more perfect than those of our vast 
country, which, of course, is reasonably to be expected 
where wealth so abounds and labor is so cheap and the 
field of labor as a mere garden-spot compared with an 
extensive plantation. Where the road is cut through the 
rock the sides are chiselled off almost smoothly enough 
for a house wall; and when through the soil, near the 
towns, they are often substantially walled to the top, and 
elsewhere the high banks, level sides, and embankments 
are invariably covered with beautiful grass, and crowned 
or bordered throughout the whole distance with a fine, 
well-kept hedge. I have said the route was beautiful, 
and so it is, but there is so much sameness that, after 
passing over from five to ten miles, it seemed a repetition, 
again and again, of the same thing, and one became 
weary of saying ** This is very pretty !'* " How very 
pretty is this !'' 

Notwithstanding what little I have said about un- 
looked-for want of care in some things, the general effect 
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in the appearance of the country is quite the reverse, be- 
ing that of great neatness and taste. Its beauty, indeed, 
consists chiefly in this, there being nothing in it to kin- 
dle enthusiasm, as in the grand features of our own 
country. We have, however, as yet seen very little of 
England, and we know that, for such a little spot of 
earth, the scenery is beautifully varied. 

Of London it is useless to speak much, of course. I 
might be here for many weeks, and be able to afford you, 
by any description of mine, no better conception of most 
of its institutions, etc., than you have already received 
from various other sources. I may simply say it is a vast 
wonder — a complication of wonders, the greatest of which 
is the how it is ever supplied with necessaries, not to 
name comforts and luxuries. You will, however, I sup- 
pose, wish some glimpses, through my eyes and impres- 
sions, of such places of interest as we shall be enabled to 
visit; . . . 

, Yesterday we passed at the Zoological 

Gardens, and a day of extraordinary interest it was to 
me. It far exceeded our expectations. The wonderful 
numbers and variety of animals from almost all countries, 
the extraordinary forms and size of some, the exquisite 
beauty of others are almost bewildering. The grounds, 
which are very extensive — being included in Regent's 
Park and laid out in the most beautiful manner with 
fine, well-kept grass, walks, and carriage-ways, and 
adorned with trees, shrubs, and flowers in great variety 
— are well worthy of a visit for the sake of the walks 
and drives there, if there were no other attraction ; and, 
there being such ample space for each variety of this 
vast collection of animals — of which there are generally 
several specimens— to have a suflScient separate grassy 
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enclosure, the enjoyment of the exhibition of them is 
altogether unalloyed by the feeling of their being poor, 
melancholy prisoners, as is the case with many, perhaps 
most, in ordinary menageries. Even the savage car- 
nivora, of which there is a magnificent collection, as well 
as of the huge birds of prey, have such fine, large, high 
cages, all open to the fresh air, and from which they can 
see the sky, the sunshine, the grass and trees, ihey are 
probably nearly as happy as in their native wilds. The 
bears have deep pits, some with an artificial tree to 
climb, and the polar bears, having water to bathe in, 
seem to thrive without their native ice. It was delightful 
to see the numerous, gentler, inoffensive tribes, the graz- 
ing animals, etc., quietly feeding and enjoying the fresh 
moist air in their green enclosures. The kine, from 
nearly all countries, some of them beautiful, some cu- 
riously formed creatures, others with their mantles of 
long hair sweeping the ground so as quite to hide their 
feet. The graceful deer tribe, the camels, dromedaries, 
the elegant, wild-eyed zebra, and the lordly elephant, etc. 
Those huge creatures, the rhinoceros and hippopotamus 
— just think of seeing them sporting in the water, as in 
their native clime ! Each was in its own enclosure in 
different parts of the garden. The former had gone into 
his pond to take a bath, when we first saw him ; and the 
keeper was trying to get him out that he might be more 
distinctly seen. And most curious was it to observe the 
unwieldy creature evidently disposed to disappoint him, 
be mischievous and frisky ; banging the water with 
his great, uncouth head, and making it fly in masses 
enough for an artificial cascade, in every direction. This 
he would do every time the keeper spoke to him or 
cracked his whip, deliberately walking out only when 
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his own good pleasure came for exbibitiDg himself on 
land : and, indeed, we should have been very sorry to 
have missed his first performance. But the two hippo- 
potami ! who could convey to another the effect upon 
one's mind on first seeing such creatures? heard of, hav- 
ing seen representations of them from our earliest child- 
hood, but in those juvenile days almost deemed a mere 
myth or antediluvian. They, too, were in the water; 
there they lay, their island-like backs and heads just a 
little above the surface, generally so still they looked 
like masses of black rock ; and then they were gone — as 
the water closed noiselessly over them — to appear again 
in a few seconds. The keeper said the wind was too cool 
for them, and on such days they liked to keep in the 
water and sleep. But finding we were strangers and 
anxious to see them, — "Come, Jack !" said he; "haven't 
you had sleep enough V* The huge creature immediately 
grunts a hoarse reply, and raises slowly his great goggle 
eyes, streaming with water. But he does not seem dis- 
posed to come out of his bed, until the keeper goes to pro- 
cure some fresh-cut grass, which movement they seem to 
comprehend. For look ! the mighty, dark vision grows 
into a reality; slowly upheave their enormous, shapeless 
bodies, and, actually, those great feet, so unfitted for 
such locomotion, walk up steps under the water, land 
themselves, and then— oh, dear! the way those awful, 
inconceivable, out-of-all-proportioned heads, and mouths, 
and horrid teeth go in pursuit of and jshovel in the grass 
no tongue can tell ! They look altogether like living 
personifications of some hideous heathen divinities. 

With these, in what peculiar and striking contrast — 
its size, from its towering height though slender propor- 
tions, impressing you as equallj great and more imposing, 
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but in the very opposite extreme — stands the giraffe — the 
majestic, regal giraffe! How dignified, how aristocratic 
its movements as, slowly also, but not because unwieldy, 
it bows or elevates its head while daintily it feeds on the 
same kind of fare. What seeming refinement is there in 
its full, dark eye, and tenderness which makes one feel 
almost like loving it. There are three fine specimens, 
one of them having a beautiful colt? calf? infant, let it 
be called, in ignorance of the proper name — which, unlike 
the young of domestic grazing animals, is more sym- 
metrical in its proportions than the parents. 

What an amazing number and variety of birds, from 
the gigantic ostriches, the great condors — the latter 
jumping about on both feet at once in the most grotesque 
manner while quarrelling over their chunks of raw flesh 
— with the numerous intervening grades of size, marvel- 
lous for outr6 shapes or exquisite beauty of form and 
plumage, down to those of almost the smallest varieties ! 
And the water-fowl — the wonderful variety and beauty 
of some of these ! the beautiful, queenly pelicans, yes, 
their inelegant beaks and pouches notwithstanding. 
Some white as snow, some a delicate violet, others a 
blush or a lemon color. We were present when many 
of the animals were fed, and it must be admitted these 
last-named birds were not very queenly in their deport- 
ment at their " table d'hote." Large quantities of fish, 
about the size of our finest perch, were thrown into their 
ponds, and an exciting and curious scene it was to see 
them rush violently with one accord into the water, dash 
over their long necks as if they were striving to break 
them, smack down the sides of their heads on the sur- 
face, making the water splash and fly all around them, 
and then scoop into their pouches three or four fish at a 
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gulp — which, in their intense eagerness lest they may 
not get their full share or more, go down their throats 
crossways and all manner of ways. Then, nigh unto 
chokiug, they run out of the water and jump about, 
flappiog their wings on their breasts, striving to force 
the fish down: but no, it will not do — there they 
remain, sticking out in all directions. So with another 
gulp they must be brought back into the pouch for a 
more scientific arrangement, until finally the swallow- 
ing of them is accomplished. 

The- aquatic birds have beautiful little lakes — with 
water plants and pretty little islands crowned with 
shrubs — where they wade, dive and glide about. The 
queen of these, the graceful swan, floats there; one vari- 
ety of them followed by a family of dove-colored cygnets; 
and ever and oft the mother raises her black velvet head 
and throat to the blue sky, and sends forth her maternal 
love song in sweet flute-like notes. So like this musical 
instrument is it, that at a little distance I should have 
really mistaken it for a flute or flageolet. A great vari- 
ety there is of the stork, white, dove-colored and varied 
in form, from different countries, — and the flamingo. 
These long-necked, long-legged families are singularly 
gawky creatures, and sometimes most outr^ and fantas- 
tical in their movements. It might seem, yesterday, they 
were making a voluntary exhibition of themselves for 
our express benefit, like/a set of rope-dancers. The way 
the flamingo balanced itself on one of its pipe-stem stilts 
— when one might suppose it would have been glad of 
double the strength of understanding, instead of dimin- 
ishing by one- half the slender proportion vouchsafed to 
it — folding the other close under its wing, and shooting 
its long, flabby foot and ankle out behind ; then twisted 
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its marvellous-looking neck, not quite like a rope, but 
very like a serpent, and coolly laid up its head sideways 
on the top of its shoulders as though it did not belong to 
it, fixing one queer-looking white eye on us with a look 
which seemed to say, "There — what do you think of 
that ?" — was — well it was perfectly, inimitably droll ! 
But the storks — who can give a picture, anything ap- 
proaching the reality, of the outlandish manner in which 
they threw their long legs out right and left, and jumped 
and danced upon them, while they thus formed an acute 
angle, back and forth towards each other, with nodding 
heads, outspread flapping wings and occasionally an 
extra kick up! It was so inexpressibly comical that 

C and other, grave-looking spectators, again and 

again, laughed aloud. And I — well never mind. Some 
persons are not habitually under such wholesome control 
as others. But there was real and allowable enjoyment 
in a good, healthy laugh at the untaught gymnastics of 
these happy creatures, while thus giving vent to the exu- 
berance of their joy. 

Then there is the aquarium, how wonderful and beau- 
tiful are the specimens there ! Those various forms — 
among many others — of mysterious animal life, so nearly 
resembling vegetable productions, which I had seen rep- 
resented in painting ; but never expected to behold the 
reality. The exquisite beauty of the sea anemones — 
their clustering florets, with circumference equalling that 
of the damask rose, the corolla light and feathery, of 
pure white, delicate rose, and lemon color, etc., ever ex- 
panding and closing, bowing and raising their beautiful 
heads. But dear me, how I have been stringing words 
together ; and I really thought it would be almost use- 
less to say anything. Truly what I have said, is but as a 
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touch upon the guhjects named — while there is a multi- 
tude of others to which I have not even referred, — like 
the pointing of a wand, to where opens a scene of en- 
chantment. It was almost too exciting a day. The 
crowd and variety of interesting objects, the extremes 
of the wonderful, the terrible, the beautiful, the comical, 
thronging my brain, from the hippopotami and savage 
carnivora, to the stilted flamingoes and storks, kept me 
long awake that night. The jigs of the latter, — so over- 
poweringly funny — were ever wreathing themselves 
through the assembly, until they overcame my nerves, 
and I laughed with my head on my pillow, till I cried. 
Now what would my grave solid friends think of this 
weakness? Well, I believe I could name some of them, 
who, had they witnessed those scenes, would have sym- 
pathized with me, and shed as many tears as I did. 

, Since writing the foregoing, we have visited 

the British museum, the houses of parliament, Kew gar- 
den?, the Crystal Palace, etc. Of each of these it may 
be said, as of the Zoological gardens, they are splendid 
triumphs of power and enterprise, that power which 
wealth commands, with the abundant aid of which, and 
the cheapness of labor, British perseverance accomplishes 
to such perfection whatever it undertakes. We can form 
no conception in America of such displays of magni- 
ficence and unsparing expense, and no description can 
give any adequate idea of these places, any more than it 
can of such venerable piles of extraordinary interest as 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower, etc., etc., which we have 
also visited. Much as we have always heard of the mu- 
seum, we walked through its labyrinth of noble halls 
aud galleries — in themselves alone objects of high admi- 
ration, and well worthy of a visit — with feelings of silent 
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amazement. We may hear of the length, the breadth 
of such places and institutions, the many acres they 
cover — many details of the contents, the arrungeraent, 
the ornamental finish, etc., but the mind does not seem 
to take full hold of such descriptions ; we cannot, or do 
not even half comprehend or appreciate them, until our 
eyes behold them. At least, it is so with myself, and 
on first witnessing them, I am impressed with wonder 
almost as great as if I had never heard of them. Indeed, 
I am weary of the one little word " wonderful I wonder- 
ful !" which is ever involuntarily, and I hope inaudiblyy 
escaping my lips, as one after another, we visit, and my 
mind is dwelling upon these objects of thrilling interest, 
so totally unlike anything we have in our own young 
country, or can have for generations to come ; and such 
as some of them, never. En passant , you, I doubt not, 
will become weary of my use of this word, and of the 
beautiful word beautiful. But you must endure them, for 
in so many cases, do no others from my limited vocabu- 
lary, so well express what 1 think or feel. 

We could spare but one day for the museum this time 
— expecting to return to Loudon several times before 
leaving the country — and though we made it a lonff day, 
it suflSced but for a mere passing glance at by far the 
greater portion of this vast gathering of objects, of al- 
most every conceivable description and interest, ancient 
and modern. We first entered the library, and in the 
department appropriated to ancient documents, manu- 
script books, and the earliest printing, autographs of 
kings, queens, and other distinguished personages, we 
soon became so riveted, we found as the time was rapidly 
passing, we should, if we yielded to- inclination, spend 
the whole day among this extraordinary collection. 
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Many of the manuscripts — many centuries old— were 
extremely beautiful, both penmanship and illuminations; 
evincing that the most exquisite pains, and extraordi- 
nary amount of time, must have been bestowed upon 
them. 

There is one small volume, a gem of its kind, executed 
by Lady Jane Grey. Among the autographs are those 
of Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III., Henry VII., 
Henry VIII., Catharine of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, 
Lady Jane Grey, Mary I., Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Elizabeth, Charles V., Gustavus Adolphus, and manu- 
scripts by Sir Waller Raleigh, Hampden, William Peun, 
Newton* Locke, Crannier, Earl of Essex, Wolsey, Bur- 
leigh, etc., etc. 

Next to this department in interest are the antique 
remains. The Egyptian, the Assyrian, those from Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, the Elgin marbles, etc. An 
astonishing assemblage presents as we turn, here — there 
— into a succession of grand galleries; eliciting almost 
involuntarily, as we pass along, the exclamation, " There 
Feeras no end to these!*' We are almost overpowered 
by the magnitude of the display; bolh as regards the 
amazing numbers and the great size of some of the speci- 
mens, many of which are in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, though carrying the beholder back thousands of 
years: until, while gazing, we stand lost in thought, 
almost forgetting where, or who we are. A week would 
be little enough to devote to these two departments 
alone; even for the uqinitiated, making no pretension 
to being well-versed in ancient lore. And for the rest 
of the stupendous collections in this magnificent insti- 
tution, a month would hardly suffice to go over them 
even superficially ; the zoological department would re- 
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quire at least a week. So that to spend but a day there 
is simply bewildering; though surely it was an absorb- 
ingly interesting kind of bewilderment. 

. . . . Having said much of the beauty and per- 
fection of many things in this country, I will begin with 
our trip to Kew, that you need not think I see everything 
covJeur de rose, simply because of the new and peculiar 
interest almost everything is invested with, whether his- 
torically or otherwise. At the suggestion of some of our 
friends — as the pleasantest mode of going thither — we 
went by water to the above named gardens, one of the 
most charming of the many attractive places about Lon- 
don, in one of the numerous little steamera that are con- 
stantly plying up and down the Thames. 

I could hardly believe it, when I was first informea, 
that there was really no better water conveyance than 
these forlorn little boats. They are very inferior to our 
/erry-boats, with respect to comfort and cleanliness, and 
our large steamers which ply up and down our rivers 
are elegant palaces in comparison. They are so small, 
there is not space for even such saloons as our ferry 
steamers are furnished with, and there is not so much as 
an awning in any we saw, to protect you from sun or 
rain. Being a little crowded, as is often the case, it was 
hardly possible to avoid being bespattered with smut and 
dirty water from the mixture of the black smoke and 
steam deposits, from the pipes ; and the English, tolerat- 
ing such conveyances at all, can be attributed only, I 
think, to their "exclusiveness." The rich have their 
own equipages, in which they drive wherever they de- 
sire to go, unless it is too distant, and then they go by 
railroad; where again their exclusiveness is shown by 
the fare of the first-class cars — which are handsomely 
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finished and very comfortable — being so high that it does 
not suit the circumstances of many highly respectable 
persons to travel in them ; consequently such must go in 
the second class, which are really very little better than 
our cattle pens would be if fitted up with the same kind 
of hard wooden seats and the little contracted glazed 
windows. And yet how much more pleasant it often is 
to travel by water than in the best of carriages on the 
finest roads. And what a delightful change it would 
be, even for the rich, and how much less fatiguing could 
they vary their excursions by trips on the water some- 
times in such steamers as those in America; with their 
fine, large, elegantly finished saloons, capable of accom- 
modating hundreds, furnished with Brussels carpeting, 
with luxurious upholstered chairs and lounges ; supplied 
with iced water, ice cream and other refreshments, and 
having fine upper promenade decks, for those wishing 
the full benefit of the scenery and the air, entirely re- 
moved from dirt, disagreeable odor, smoke and steam. 
Well, we crept up the Thames, a distance of only twelve 
or fifteen miles, in about two hours and a half I which in 
one of our American steamers would have been accom- 
plished in half the time, with the same detentions. That 
the numerous London citizens of highly cultivated 
minds and tastes, as capable of fully appreciating the 
refined and elevated enjoyment to be derived from fre- 
quent visits to this peerless spot as any of the wealthy 
aristocracy who resort to it — doubtless more so than 
many of them, but whose circumstances may not admit 
of the expense of frequently hiring a coach — should have 
no more desirable way of going thither than by these 
wretched little boats is really discreditable. Not to name 
the many other occasions necessary, or for pleasure, that 
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hourly induce crowds of respectable persons to travel up 
and down the river in them. The trip is rather a pleas- 
ant one, the Thames being very winding, and its shores 
green, with many pretty trees, though they are nothing 
extraordinary. But the natural features are very tame, 
and there are very few handsome country residences. 
Nothing that will at all compare with the tasteful coun- 
try seats, that so abound on and in the neighborhood of 
the romantic scenery of our noble rivers, and often so 
near our large cities. No beautiful suburb, such as West 
Philadelphia, and no beautiful villages composed largely 
of gentlemen's tasteful residences and inviting cottage 
homes, such as so often enliven their borders. But 
dingy, gloomy, little brick towns are numerous enough. 
There is a very good view from the river of the splendid 
Westminster Palace — as the parliament houses are called 
— which, as it is the best perhaps that can be obtained 
of its whole exterior, we were glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing. You have seen engravings of it, and 
as you observe, it is built in the most elaborately orna- 
mented Gothic style. 

And now what can T say that shall give you even a 
glimpse of the charms of Kew ? Truly could our city 
of P boast, within twenty miles round, a spot pos- 
sessing the same extraordinary attractions, some of us 
would be only too ready, I fear, to steal time from our 
homes and spend many hours there frequently through 
the year, even were the means of conveyance more dis- 
mal, the way to it less inviting, by far. It is so much 
more extensive than I expected I So much of beauty is 
there in its winding walks, its velvet sward, its lovely 
flower beds and mounds, and rich profusion of elegant 
shrubbery, the shaded rocks and nooks of ferns and 
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other wildings, all disposed with such good judgment 
and refined taste; the magnificent clustering and wan- 
dering trees, if I may thus apply such a word, in almost 
countless variety, the Rhododendrons in vast abun- 
dance in full bloom, of various lovely tints, the Aza- 
leas, the luxuriant masses of broad glossy leaved ever- 
greens, such as the Kalmias and Hollies, etc., etc. All 
these comparatively common things, to speak nothing of 
the rarities from almost all parts of the world, which so 
abound. How superb are the other varieties of ever- 
green ! The different pines ; the graceful Deodar, with 
its pensile branches and foliage ; the dark Auracaria, so 
totally unlike any other tree. But the palm and fern 
houses are the wonders of beauty and magnificence — 
perfectly unique. When standing in their crystal pal- 
aces, especially that of the palms, we might almost fancy 
ourselves transported to some eastern or southern clime, 
looking upon one of its forests of tropical trees and other 
plants; such is the amazing crowd, variety, and lofty 
height of some of the specimens, so embowered are you, 
one is hardly aware of being inclosed in a glass house. 
It was to me a scene of enchantment ; so wholly unlike 
any other vegetation. And the ferns,— the exquisite 
beauty, the astonishing variety, numbers, and above all 
the size of some of these. With bodies five or six feet 
in height, and some eight or ten inches in thickness, and 
rising with great symmetry, and gracefully curving over 
from these, vast clustering fronds, superb spreading 
plumes of from fifteen to twenty feet in length ; thus 
forming shade trees of singular beauty, under which 
many might shelter and rest. Many of the other green- 
houses, though glowing with lovely flowers in great pro- 
fusion and variety, I was disappointed in finding, had 
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not the display of rare flowers I had desired to see. 
There were very few, indeed, that we had not seen be- 
fore ; it is probable it was not the season for many of 
them to be in bloom. The orchidise we did not see at 
all, greatly to our regret, having heard there was a 
superb collection. They were in private green-houses, 
and there appeared no one there at the time who had the 
authority to open them. 



CHAPTER III. 

LONDON — SYDENHAM — ENGLISH TREES AND AMERICAN 
FORESTS — HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT — WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY — THE TOWER, ETC. 

London, , 1861. 

.... I cannot attempt anything that will amount 
to a description of the Crystal Palace. But supposing 
you to have been no better informed, or to remember no 
better than myself, before I saw it — whichever the case 
may be — about the place or its attractions, I would 
like you to have a little glimpse— such as I can give 
you in not very many words, perhaps— of the tout en- 
semble^ which makes it a delightful resort for the multi- 
tude, as well as the intelligent of all classes, that I 
think must be unsurpassed of its kind. In natural 
attraction it has the advantage of the Zoological and 
Kew gardens, being sufficiently elevated above the sur- 
rounding country to command quite an extensive and 
very beautiful view. We did not think of inquiring the 
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number of acres included in the grounds ; but the extent 
is without stint — as I think you will perceive even from 
the following imperfect sketch — as are also the charm- 
ing improvements. The palace, alone, though having 
very little external ornament, is a splendid object, possess- 
ing a beauty peculiar to itself. Think of a building 
1800 feet in length, and 400 feet in width ; central tran- 
sept 174 feet, and those at each end 105 feet in height 
— flanked by stone towers 235 feet high, with reservoirs 
of water at the top — built entirely of glass, excepting 
the comparatively light frame-work of iron, which being 
painted blue, gives the whole, at a little distance, a vio- 
let tint — as of an amethyst — ^sparkling and dazzling in 
the sunshine. 

You enter the palace at the South wing, after pass- 
ing through a long colonnade, on one side of which is 
trained a variety of beautiful plants — thence into re- 
freshment saloons, in the basement, and ascending a 
fine broad flight of steps, you find you are on the main 
floor of the building. Here, again, you first pass 
through refreshment saloons — the view of which, how- 
ever inviting their seats, around well-supplied tables, as 
it would rather detract from than add to the elegance of 
the arrangements beyond, is closed off by the '* Screen of 
the Kings and Queens of England." As you pass from 
behind this, you observe its front is a splendid piece of 
workmanship, its decoration being composed of niches 
with the statues of all the sovereigns of England, from 
William the Conquerer, to the present — casts from those 
executed for the houses of parliament — with elegantly 
carved tracery around them and in the interstices, and 
with rich cornice over all, challenging a careful and ad- 
miring inspection; but here you find yourself in the 
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nave of this immense fabric ; a vast, matchless bower, a 
scene of singular beauty, at once opens before you, and 
you feel you cannot yet turn your back upon it, to ex- 
amine anything in detail. Occupying the centre here, 
and extending some 250 feet in length from where you 
stand, is a tastefully formed basin, a marble bordered 
lake we will call it — a corresponding one being in the 
extreme opposite end of the nave — with rare water 
plants growing therein, their rich broad leaves bouyed 
on its surface — and large marble vases, four feet or more 
in diameter, standing at short intervals along its 
margin, filled with superb flowering plants, chiefly ex- 
otics, growing luxuriantly and in full bloom ; and a 
splendid glass fountain in the centre — the one which at- 
tracted so much attention at the first national exhibi- 
tion here — is flinging its sparkling waters around and 
among its glittering crystal pendants and pinnacles. 
On each side the nave near the light pillars, of which 
there are 2500, which support the galleries, and par- 
tially under the latter throughout its whole length, are 
intermingled groups of beautiful tropical plants — the 
tall elegant palms, the rich tree ferns, with their bowing, 
graceful plumes, etc., etc., — too numerous to mention, 
with statues in great numbers and variety, in groups or 
singly; well executed models, casts from some of the 
finest works of both ancient and modern sculptors. 
Elegant vines are enwreathing and festooning the light 
columns and rafters, birds are flying from spray to 
spray, gold-fish are swimming and glancing about 
in the clear waters; overarching all is the aerial crys- 
tal roof, and all, trees, flowers, fountains, statues and 
crystal roof, are mirrored on the glassy surface of the 
lake below. 
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On turning aside, after contemplating awhile this fair 
scene, more like the creation of a poet's fancy than a 
reality, to observe more closely the different objects 
of attraction as they are successively presented, one of 
the first which arrests our attention is the ethnological 
and zoological department, which two subjects Are pic- 
turesquely arranged together. Among rocks and plants 
indigenous to the native countries of the men and 
animals here exhibited are stuffed wild beasts and 
figures of savages in groups from various parts of the 
world, modelled from life. Here is a group of Esqui- 
maux ; there one of the North American Indians en- 
gaged in a war-dance; and there another, from mountains 
in South America. In this shaded nook and under that 
overhanging rock are different groups from East, West, 
and South Africa — Danakils, Negroes, Earthmen, Bos- 
jesman, and Kaffrys — in various attitudes, and all 
painted and clothed to the life, some with their faces 
hideously disfigured by having their mouths slit and 
distorted, their ears elongated, etc. Here are some 
leading a camel to water ; there is one attacking a tiger ; 
and there, again, they are fighting with each other ; and 
all looking so frightfully real, the sight of them almost 
chills one's blood. 

Branching off each side of the nave are the numerous 
courts appropriated to the arts, sciences, manufactures, 
machinery, naval architecture, new inventions, etc., 
embracing a vast collection, the highly important tri- 
umphs of art and genius, things needful and curious, 
and things of exquisite beauty; also the French and 
Italian courts, with elegant and appropriate collections 
from each of these countries — too great a multitude to 
attempt to enumerate even their heads. A large por- 
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tion of these courts is also appropriated to the reproduc- 
tion of parts of autique temples, sculpture, etc., modelled 
from existing antique remains, which are highly inter- 
esting, some of them very splendid, which must have 
been prepared at enormous cost. There are the Greek, 
the Koman, the Assyrian, the Pompeian, the Alhambra, 
and the Egyptian courts, each comprising several rooms, 
and conducting you to the last-named is a broad avenue 
of colossal sphynxes, which are considered superior 
works of art. The Alhambra has four or ^ve apart- 
ments, the elegant carving of which, the brilliant color- 
ing and gilding, its divans, fountains, etc., probably give 
a very fair representation, on a small scale, of the pris- 
tine magnificence of that gorgeous Moorish palace. At 
one end of the north transept there are two colossal 
figures, modelled from the statues of King Rameses II. 
in the temple of Aboo Simble, in Egypt, a model of 
which temple is in the Egyptian court. These figures 
measure about sixty feet high in their sitting posture, are 
highly-colored, and, with their enormous, staring black 
eyes, twelve to fifteen inches in diameter, make an ex- 
traordinary and almost startling appearance. Facing 
these, in the opposite end of the transept, is the gigantic 
natural wonder from America, the mammoth California 
tree. There are also the Mediaeval court, representing 
the German, French, and English styles of Gothic archi- 
tecture, the Byzantine and Elizabethan courts, with the 
architecture of those periods, etc. There are twelve 
staircases to conduct the visitor to and from the gal- 
leries; which are appropriated to the paintings, — a large 
collection of both modern and ancient schools — the mu- 
seum of naval architecture, — having fine models of ships, 
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steamers, etc., various interesting oriental works of art, 
manufactures, etc. 

The arrangements throughout are most complete ; all 
the appointments and the ornamental finish in every 
part are truly elegant, as might be supposed where 
expense is lavished with an unsparing hand. Of the 
thousands of every class that are drawn thither weekly 
for a day of relaxation and enjoyment, — and the whole 
day is quite little enough, — you may be enabled, per- 
haps, to form some conception by hearing a statement 
which was made to us. Besides the rooms mentioned 
for light refreshments, the palace is furnished with a 
public dining-room and dining-saloons for private par- 
ties, and we were informed that the association received 
weekly £40 for the waste fat from joints of meat, etc., 
and £70 for pig slush ! while doubtless there are thou- 
sands weekly who never dine there, but carry their 
lunch with them. We will now leave the interior. and 
take another glimpse — which will be equally imperfect 
with the one just given — of the external charms, much 
the more attractive to me, of this really extraordinary 
place of resort. 

Stepping out from the central transept, nearly the 
whole of the extensive grounds, sloping gently down to 
the foreground of the highly-cultivated distant land- 
scape, — the terraced gardens immediately in front, which 
are in the Italian style, and also the greater part be- 
yond, and on your left, which are English landscape 
style, — lie mapped out before you ; the English, accord- 
ing to our taste, much the more beautiful. The at- 
tempts to imitate nature — the soft green slopes and dells, 
the rich clumps of trees, winding walks, and sheets of 
water — are very successful, and the effect is very lovely. 
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The Italian gardens, however, though so artificial, have 
also a peculiar charm, and are really beautiful. The 
upper terrace is occupied by flower-beds, large and 
small, of different shapes, and cut with mathematical 
precision, one invariably corresponding with another, 
on the opposite sides of the main central walk, filled 
with the most brilliant flowers; handsome balustrades 
surmounted by statues, and eight or ten antique foun- 
tains in tasteful marble basins. Thence you descend 
fine, wide flights of marble steps. On the terrace below, 
in the centre dividing the main broad walk, which ex- 
tends through the whole length of the grounds, is a large 
marble basin and fountain, beside which are six others, 
with their large, elegant marble reservoirs, flowers in 
profusion, temples, statues, grotto, cascades; beyond, 
rifle-ground, cricket-ground, bowling-green, archery- 
ground, etc. 

And now, last, though far from least, as we leave the 
above fanciful part of the grounds by walks twisting 
around knolls, among fine trees and thickets of shrub- 
bery, the superb rhododendrons in full bloom, etc., 
descending into beautiful, rocky dells, we approach a 
much wilder part of the garden than any we have yet 
seen, yet all in perfect order and keeping with the 
whole. Sauntering slowly along, enjoying it to the full 
and expecting nothing unusual, we turn round a projec- 
tion of rock and shrubbery, come suddenly upon a beau- 
tiful little lake, and lo! rearing up their gigantic, awful 
forms on its banks and islands or in the edge of its 
waters, are numerous specimens of restored extinct ani- 
mals, large as life — as their colossal life! all executed 
with such extraordinary skill, their forms, coloring, 
some with their scaly coats, and placed in natural appro- 
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priate attitudes that, had such creatures still existed, I 
should hardly have had a doubt of their reality, even at 
this short distance. The effect Wiis almost electrifying, 
making us feel, for an instant, like coming to a standstill. 
There were the Megalosaurus, the Mosasaurus, and 
Megatherium, — the latter sitting on its haunches rearing 
its hideous head high up in a tree, which, with its gigan- 
tic feet and claws, it seemed in the act of tearing down 
to feed upon, — the Plesiosaurus, Ichthyosaurus, and 
Iguanadons — some of these apparently in the act of com- 
ing ouit of the water — the huge frogs measuring from 
three to four feet across the back — those great outre- 
looking flying reptiles, the Pterodactyls,^ combination 
of bird and beast, with enormous, long beaks filled with 
teeth, sitting on the to[) of the rocks, the skinny folds of 
whose vast wings were flapping in the wind so very 
like life — and many others which I cannot now name. 
But I feel sure that nothing I can say can convey to 
you any idea of the effect on the beholder at first sight 
of these astounding apparitions ; it seemed like the real- 
izing of some horrific nightmare, omittiug, indeed, their 
beautiful surroundings. Turning a little from these to 
another part of the banks of the lake, we are quite 
refreshed at sight of a very diflTerent herd of restored 
fossil animals. Specimens of the extinct Tapir, some of 
the deer tribe, — not so very large, — and, towering above 
all, the colossal Irish elk. The group is very beautiful, 
as well as most truly interesting. They, appear per- 
fectly true to nature, their attitudes extraordinarily so. 
Some are lying on thie green sward, as in repose ; some 
appear as quietly feeding ; and others with their heads 
as if suddenly raised with the look of surprise and 
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inquiry which we so often see in our domestic grazing 
animals when we come unexpectedly upon them. 

Another artificial feature, and specimen of scientific 
skill on the borders of this interesting little lake, de- 
servedly attracts much attention. On the opposite side 
from the extinct animals, rising rather abruptly from 
the water's edge, is an illustration of a section of the 
geological strata of the earth's crust, so admirably con- 
structed in imitation of the true minerals, and arranged 
in their natural order, the old red sand-stone, lime-stone, 
etc., with the tilting— and not omitting the break or 
fault occasioned by the upheaving of the earth's crust, 
that on first seeing the variegated face of this apparently 
natural rock, with wild plants growing above and around 
it, we did not think otherwise than that it really was 
natural. But on more careful inspection of the different 
parts on its upright surface, exhibiting the beds of iron- 
stone, shale and coal, it became apparent that it must 
be man's device. And if an unscientific beholder may 
presume to judge, it certainly does great credit to the 
scientific builders. This portion of these geological il- 
lustrations was devised and arranged under the superin- 
tendence of Professor Ansted, those of the extinct ani- 
mals under that of Prefessor Owen. I think all who 
visit Sydenham Park, must agree in pronouncing the 
whole of this truly unique part of it a complete success. 
And now, after having devoted much more space to it 
than I had any expectation of doing, I think we will 
take leave of the Crystal Palace. 

. . Having spoken of the homely little towns on 
the Thames, I ought, I think, to mention that we have 
taken very pleasant rides several miles out of London, 
and have seen some beautiful villages. Croydon is a 
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pretty town, in the neighborhood of which we took a 
charming walk. We passed through a picturesque 
graveyard, enclosing a very picturesque old church, built 
of flint nodules found in the chalk, and having much the 
appearance of shell-work, which, standing on a small 
eminence, commaods from under the deep shade of its 
fine old trees, a truly beautiful, and as we thought, 
thoroughly English landscape, realizing such descrip- 
tions as we have from Thompson, Shenstone, Legh 
Richmond, etc. Here, for the first time, we saw the 
perfection of English trees, majestic and symmetrical in 
form, with low wide-spread branches, and rich dense 
foliage, elegantly disposed, singly or in clumps, about 
the landscape, or in rows along the fine grass bordered 
road where we walked. We know nothing in America 
of such swards as we see almost everywhere here, during 
our rides and walks, whether in gentlemen's private 
Jawns, or in the large public parks. The moisture of 
the climate keeps them always of the richest green, 
and the cheapness of labor enabling the proprietors 
of them to have them carefully cleared from coarse 
grass, plantains, and other weeds, the grass becomes of a 
very fine quality ; and being frequently shorn, and 
sharply cut at the edges, they remind one of green plush 
counterpanes or velvet carpets of various shapes, spread 
down upon the well-rolled, smooth gravel surface. How 
delightful is it to roam over the parks of London, 
especially Hyde ami St. James. Here, too, is the per- 
fection of Euglish trees and velvet swards. Though I 
might have remembered from the descriptions I have 
read, the great extent of these, and more particularly of 
Regent's park, which covers some seven or eight hun- 
dred acres of ground, yet was I as much astonished as 
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delighted, when, sauntering over it for hours, on, and on, 
through various windings among groves and clumps of 
superb trees, as well as over wide spaces where thei-e 
were none, we could see no limit; and it really seemed, 
in some parts of it, though surrounded by a densely 
built part of this vast city, as if we might be quite out 
in the country, miles from any town. Speaking of the 
symmetry of England's beautiful trees, I am reminded 
of an observation which rather surprised me, from an 
English lady of unquestionable, and cultivated taste, 
relative to American forests. She having heard of their 
grandeur and beauty, was "much disappointed to find 
the trees so talU^ When a little reflection would have 
shown her without seeing them, that the grandeur and 
beauty of an old forest of Nature's planting would not, 
and could not, be due to the symmetry of wide-spreading 
branches from low trunks, which is found iu trees planted 
by man, where space is allowed for Nature to perfect her 
faultless models, for the adorning of his plantations and 
parks. But such trees, noble and much more beautiful, 
as they are, standing apart, than are those with but a 
leafy crown upon their lofty trunks, would not make the 
grand "groves" of which Bryant speaks in his exquisite 
"Forest Hymn," as being "God's first temples:" 

" Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof" . . 

" Grandeur, strength, and grace, 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak, 
By whose immovable stem I stand, and seem . 
Almost annihilated — not a prince, 
In all the proud old world beyond the deep 
E'er wore his crown as loftily, as he 
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Wears the green coronal of leaves, with which 
Thy hand has graced him." 

But " These dim vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride, 
Report not." .... 

And it is indeed, to their tall majestic trunks, with 
the "green coronals of leaves that grace them," that 
they owe their beauty and their grandeur. How im- 
pressive is it to stand within "these dim vaults, these 
winding aisles," and look aloft amid their " venerable^ 
columns" to the "verdant roof" flecking the blue sky 
above — which seems almost to form a part of it. "Fit 
shrine for humble worshipper to hold communion with 
his Maker." 

On day we visited the houses of Parliament and 

Westminster Abbey. The former structure, which we 
enter through the old Westminster hall, the only part 
remaining of the old houses, is built on the site where a 
palace has existed since the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. The original palace had some additions made 
to it by William the Conqueror, and in 1097, William 
II. built some further additions, among which was the 
great Westminster hall. Injuries done by a fire in 1299 
were repaired by Kichard II., who altered the hall and 
added the present roof, which is said to be " unequalled 
for originality of conception and scientific construction," 
being the largest in the world unsupported by any in- 
terior wall or column. We were much impressed with 
the simple grandeur and extraordinary effect of this 
roof. "You find yourself in a vast edifice near 300 feet 
in length and 104 feet in height, having on every side 
only plain walls of stone, and no column or obstruction 
of any sort to intercept the view, and break the charac 
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ter of simplicity and vastness. High overhead rises the 
bold and hardy roof, supported by no column, but 
propped up with inconceivable lightness and grace on a 
series of wooden groinings, springing from stone mul- 
lions' in the side walls. This roof is built entirely of 
chestnut wood, carved all over, put together with the 
greatest ingenuity, and richly ornamented with the her- 
aldic emblems of Richard II, It is almost entirely the 
same as it was when constructed, and yet without the 
impress of decay." 

On the west side of this hall are the openings into the 
different court- rooms, and the barristers wearing their 
huge curled wigs, were going in and out, or walking up 
and down conversing with each other, or with those who 
probably were their clients. At the south end rose a 
flight of steps, nearly the whole width of the hall, lead- 
ing to a landing, upon which opens the porch of St. 
Stephen's hall, through which is an entrance into the 
palace. This hall is part of the ancient St. Stephen's 
chapel, founded by King Stephen, and with its decora- 
tion and statues must, I think, excite the admiration of 
every beholder. I shall not attempt a description, but 
merely mention some of the statues, most of which are 
admirably executed. Selden, Hampden, Clarendon, 
Walpole, Chatham, Mansfield, Burke, Fox, Pitt, Grat- 
tan, and many others. 

As there are full published descriptions of the pres- 
ent palace, it is needless to say much respecting it. Of 
its magnificence one can form no conception without see- 
ing it. The whole exterior is so covered with elaborate 
ornamentation that we could hardly place the hand 
where it is not, on any part of this va^it edifice; the 
river front of which, to name one item of its extent, is 
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nine hundred feet in length, having six beautiful towers, 
three in each wing; besides which are the superb lofty 
towers, the Victoria, three hundred and thirty-six feet 
high, and the clock tower, three hundred and sixteen 
feet in height, the latter glittering with gold beside its 
other adorning. Most of the carved decorations, except- 
ing the small details, are significant — as is the case 
throughout the building — of some leading historical 
event which marks the reign of each different sovereign; 
as for instance, a human figure, bearing a model of 
Westminster Hall, is indicative of the reign of William 
II. who built it; that of Edward III. is marked by a 
figure of St. George anil the Dragon, the order of which 
was instituted by him, etc. But such gorgeousness as 
the interior, especially some of the halls and apartments 
we visited, the house of lords, the princes' chamber, etc., 
is far beyond anything I had ever thought of. The 
splendid fresco painting, and the carving, each illustrat- 
ing historical events, or some other subject appropriate 
to such a building; the other profuse decorative carving 
of various descriptions, coats of arms, crowns, leaves, 
flowers, — the rose, shamrock and thistle, conspicuous; 
rich in colors, and gilding in almost every part adapted 
to such ornament, where the eye might rest ; the deep 
panelling of the walls, its gilded niches, etc. ; the ceiling 
or roof gorgeously painted, with its sculptured and 
gilded ornaments and pendants ; the throne glowing in 
colors, rich sparkling stones and gold ; the bas reliefs ; 
the numerous statues; the lofty windows filled with vari- 
ous designs in stained glass — in the house of lords, where 
there are twelve, six on either side, each light or com- 
partment, having a representation of one of the kings, 
queens, or their consorts, from William the Conqueror 
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down to the present era — the rich, yet softened tone of 
the light streaming through these windows over all ; in 
short, the perfect throng of splendor, if I may so apply 
the word, crowding the whole ; the effect of these many 
thousands of mute tongues ever speaking silently though 
oppressively of its grandeur, as silently we sat within 
this monument of man's pride, was to me almost over- 
powering, and I could have wept. Will this be thought 
strange or weak ? I think it ought not ; associated as 
all this magnificence was with the enormous cost, and 
immediately in my mind with the thought of the numer- 
ous fearful looking winding alleys of London — seeming 
like the haunts of the very spirit of gloom. So narrow^ 
deep, and dark, and often descending between the be- 
smoked dingy walls of the high buildings on either side, 
like crevasses in great black rocks, almost appalling to 
look into — teeming with a wretched, filthy, vicious popu- 
lation, by hundreds of thousands, in squalid misery, 
which no tongue can ever tell, or uninitiated heart 
conceive. 

We next went to that deeply interesting old pile, 
Westminster Abbey, and I accompanied the guide 
through the interior. Keally much more impressive, 
almost awe-inspiring as is the chaste grandeur of this 
ancient structure; yet it seemed a rest to one's spirit 
after the oppressively elaborate splendor of the preced- 
ing palace, to stand within its spacious nave, and silently 
gaze through the vistas of its lofty columns and arches 
of venerable hoary stone, free from gaud and gold. 
While walking amid its chapels and mysterious congre- 
gation of England's illustrious dead, so many of whose 
poor remains have been for centuries past lying buried 
here under their marble tombs, upon which are sculp- 
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tured their effigies, life-size, outstretched as in death, or 
as dying, with uplifted hands ; the effect of the whole in 
the gray light and the stillness which reigns stirred to 
their depths our strongest emotions, thus speaking so 
solemnly of ages gone, and the vanity of all human 
greatness. Some of the tombs bear evidence of their 
great age in the darkness of their color and the imper- 
fection of their execution ; in the stiff and unnatural ap- 
pearance of the sculptured effigies, the faces of which are 
all of the same stamp, having no character in them. 
While others of more recent date are finely executed, 
and doubtless many are intended for likenesses. I ob- 
served that of Queen Elizabeth strongly resembled the 
portraits of her. There are twelve of these chapels, the 
most celebrated of which, you will probably remember, 
is that of Henry VII., chiefly on account of its ponder- 
ous sculptured stone roof; while standing beneath the 
massive pendants of which, one almost feels a sense of 
dread — of crushing — so astonishing does it appear, how, 
without any columns to support them, they are upheld 
in their lofty position. Yet so elegant are their propor- 
tions and carving, that you are as much impressed with 
their grace as with their evident immense weight. 

Among the ancient relics of the Abbey, two of the 
most interesting, were the stone upon which the Scottish 
sovereigns were crowned, and the oaken chair, always 
used at the coronation of the British sovereigns, for how 
many centuries I know not, down to that of the present 
queen. The form of the magnificent chair, or the throne 
in the house of lords, which has a high peaked back, and 
right angular elbows, was modeled after this rude, though 
not altogether inelegant piece of antiquity. I will, how- 
ever, spare you further details, as I shall probably con- 
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vey few new ideas to you relative to this venerable 
fabric. 

Similar feelings of intense interest were awakened on 
visiting the Tower, with those experienced at Westmin- 
ster — though mingled at the former with some of a more 
painful character — connected with early English history, 
which is of course the early history of our own country. 
We feel that we have a claim upon all such time-honored 
edifices in England ; a deep rooted thrilling interest, 
very unlike what might be awakened in any other coun- 
try, in all the great events, as well as the more ordinary, 
— the happy and sad, the prosperous and terrible, many 
of which, for centuries, have had unwritten records in all 
such monuments as these. Yes, as our fatherland, the 
land of our persecuted and faithful forefathers in the 
church, as well as the mother country of our own dear 
native land. 

The Tower is supposed to have been originally founded 
by Julius Caesar, and to have been reconstructed by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. I do not know the extent of the 
great fabric itself, but the walls inclose about twelve 
acres. Having obtained a pamphlet describing the prin- 
cipal objects of interest, it is not needful to dilate upon 
many of them here. We felt a particular desire to see 
the room where William Penn was confined : but the 
tower, called the Salt Tower, I know not wherefore, in 
which this room is situated, is occupied by some of the 
employed, and the warden who accompanied us, did not 
seem disposed to ask admission for us. We were also 
much interested in the apartments where Lady Jane Grey 
was a prisoner ; and Sir Walter Raleigh — for so many 
years. We crept by a low door, which would not admit 
of standing up, into the little dark chamber — appearing 
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in the solid masonry of the Tower, Very like a cave hewn 
out of the rock — where the latter slept, and we looked 
out of the window at which he was seated, when he saw 
a squabble in the street below ; and undertaking to de- 
scribe the occurrence to one who visited him the next 
day, and who had been in the scene which Sir Walter 
witnessed, he found he was mistaken in nearly all the 
principal facts; which drew from him the observation 
to the effect, that it was preposterous for him to be writ- 
ing the history of ages gone by, when he could not nar- 
rate truly the particulars of an event which had passed 
under his own eyes the day before. Various instruments 
of torture, thumb-screws, iron-boot, etc., were exhibited. 
The beheadipg block, the axe, and the mask with which 
the executioner concealed his features, are all preserved : 
these are the same which were used in the time of Henry 
VIII., and were last employed in the horrible work of 
death in 1745, when the Scotch lords were beheaded in 
the Tower yard. On this deep-stained block was poured 
out the life-blood of Sir Thomas More, Anne Boleyn, 
Lady Jane Grey, Lord Guilford Dudley, and many 
others. We observed that the axe had been driven 
down with such force, it had sunk deeply into the wood, 
chipping it out ; and in three or four cases, either from 
trepidation or some other cause in the executioner, the 
deadly blade had gone wide of the mark and made its 
impress to one side. One of the most interesting rooms 
was in the older part of the Tower : it had been the prin- 
cipal place of confinement for state prisoners from the 
earliest time; and very many of them at different pe- 
riods had inscribed upon the stone walls various devices, 
with their names or initials, and some the date of their 
imprisonment, with some further lettered inscriptions, 
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thus striviDg to while away the tedious solitary hours, 
aud transmit to posterity, some relic which should give 
evidence of their existence, and the unhappy circum- 
stances under which they were placed. But ah, who can 
ever know the bitter sighs and tears, the long years of 
agony those walls have witnessed, but Him, by whom the 
" hairs of our head are all numbered !" Who binds up 
the broken heart, will welcome to his compassionate 
bosom every penitent criminal, however great, will surely 
redeem them, as well as every faithful child of his, how- 
ever man may persecute ; and receive them into one of 
those mansions whose walls are salvation, and whose 
gates are praise. 

We had pointed out to us the room in which it is sup- 
posed the two young princes were murdered by order of 
Richard III. Two bodies, or the remains of two bodies, 
corresponding in the development of the bones to the 
ages of these two young scions of royalty, were discovered 
some years ago in the crypt of this part of the- Tower, 
and in the full belief that they were the remains of those 
young princes, were removed and entombed in West- 
minster Abbey. The warden conducted us to the exact 
spot where the block was placed when Lord Guilford 
Dudley and afterwards his noble wife, Lady Jane Grey, 
were beheaded. It is now covered with flat stones, and 
the knowledge of the spot upon which the executions of 
those, too high in rank to be expDsed to public gaze, 
took place, is carefully preserved. It is about twenty- 
five feet square, within the walls; while the less exalted 
victims were executed on Tower hill just beyond them, 
now, and long since, levelled with the surrounding 
ground. We were also conducted to the armory, which 
to such a novice as I at least, is truly an extraordinary 
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exhibition ; where are hundreds of suits of armor, with 
an almost countless collection of arms of various descrip- 
tions, from the earliest ages of English history, great 
numbers of which are arranged in fanciful dev'ices on the 
roof, walls, etc. In one long apartment is a cavalcade 
of equestrian statues or effigies, colored to the life: 
horses and riders both clad in coats of mail of all eras, 
from the early part of the thirteenth century down to the 
latest period when armor continued to be used; the 
horses prancing, their riders with lance and shield in 
hand, the whole appearing almost as if in battle array, 
just ready to rush upon their enemies. Some of them, 
representing certain kings and other warriors, have on 
the very armor they are said to have worn in some of 
their engagements. There were several suits which have 
bullet-holes in the breast-plates, showing they were worn 
after the introduction of fire-arms, and the manner, prob- 
ably, by which the wearer came by his death. 

The whole of this exhibition, including the imposing 
antique exterior of the great old Tower itself, was to me 
indescribably stirring and impressive, there being noth- 
ing in America that can kindle similar emotions. Oh, 
no one, however familiar with historical events con- 
nected with it, unless there, in this vast, imposing, 
gloomy looking castle — treading the very floors, within 
the very walls, which, centuries ago, during the mighty 
changes and fearful events of English history, have 
echoed to the tread of the many illustrious actors there- 
in, to the heart- bursting sighs of the many whose exist- 
ence there has been a weary blight, or whose blood has 
been drunk by the insatiate, and even now fearful look- 
ing block and axe — can realize the feelings awakened 
amid such associations. 
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-, Yesterday we visited the Royal Ex- 



chaDge, the Bank of England and Guildhall. The Ex- 
change, which is built in the form of a quadrangle, is 
a magnificent building. It was rebuilt, you will remem- 
ber, under the auspices of the present Queen, in 1843-4, 
after its having been for the second time destroyed by 
fire in 1838. It is nearly three hundred feet in extent, 
from east to west, and the east end is about one hundred 
and seventy-five feet in width. It has a superb Corin- 
thian portico with twenty-four columns, forty feet in 
height; eight of them along its front, and standing in 
tiers three deep, supporting a fa9ade having a large 
group of human figures, etc., richly sculptured in alto- 
rilievo. In the area, opposite this western front, stands a 
fine equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington. Co- 
rinthian architecture is maintained on the pilasters of 
the other fronts. The fresco paintings upon the ceilings 
and walls of the piazzas which surround the quadrangle 
— which is Doric architecture in the lower story and 
Ionic in the upper — is extremely beautiful, and on the 
pavement, in the centre of this, stands a white marble 
statue of Queen Victoria. Thence we walked over to 
the bank, which is a vast imposing looking building — oc- 
cupying eight acres — also quadrangular in form, and 
having a tastefully arranged garden in the centre. We 
were allowed to wander through it — " wherever we 
could open a door" — among its large population of 
clerks, engaged in the multiplied departments — harmo- 
niously working together — which regulate in great 
measure the monetary tide of the world. I could but 
exclaim, as we walked from one passage and room to 
another, This, in its arrangements, seems like a great 
labyrinth, and its operations an astonishment! 
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We next went to old Guildhall. The great hall 
itself, where the Mayor dines on the day of his inaugu- 
ration, and gives city feasts to illustrious strangers, 
looks grand in its antiquity and vastness. It is one 
hundred and fifty-three feet long, forty-eight feet wide, 
and fifty -five feet high. The antique of the external of 
this old fabric has been removed by its having received 
of latter years a new, rather plain Gothic front. We 
went below into the extensive crypt, over which, some 
years since, it was discovered Guildhall was built, but 
which had been covered up by the accumulation of 
ages. It was determined at that time to disinter it, 
when this vast massive structure, tunnelling under the 
old city, was brought to light. The ancient things 
we see in the old country are so new to American eyes, 
to eyes from a comparatively new country, that they 
are very impressive. There was to me a feeling almost 
of solemnity as we walked through its branching pas- 
sages, among the assemblage of sombre old columns. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LONDON — CLEANNESS OF THE STREETS— PONY AND 
DONKEY TEAMS — ^BLUE-COAT BOYS— RIDE TO LEWES 
— A LOVELY HOME — LEWES CASTLE — GUNDRADA — 
THE PRIORY SHE FOUNDED — ISLE OF WIGHT — CAR- 
RISBROOK CASTLE — SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 

London, 1861. 

.... On day we shall leave London, and do 

no naore sight-seeing here for the present. A few words, 
before taking leave, relative to the general impression 
received of the external of this vast metropolis. First, 
perhaps, we cannot but be struck, in our rides and walks 
through it, with its dingy gloomy appearance, as well as 
with its vastness. The houses of every description, even 
the fine elegantly finished public buildings, being more 
or less coated with the deposit from the bituminous coal 
smoke. Yet we were also impressed that London, in its 
general appearance, is a grand, as well as a vast city : — 
what with its numerous handsome public buildings, and 
yet more numerous long rows of fine looking houses for 
business of every description, and the dwellings of the 
upper classes in the " West End," etc. Then, from the 
frequent winding of the streets, unexpectedly branch- 
ing off in different directions, the buildings certainly 
appear to much greater advantage than in such a 
city as Philadelphia, where the streets all run at 
right angles with each other. Ever and oft as they 
wind, or branch off diagonally, making wide open 
spaces — you come upon what, directly in front of 
you, in the angle of " the road/' as they often call the 
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streets, — looks like some large imposing public build- 
ing ; but which you soon find is but the rounded, and 
handsomely finished front, of the first of one of the two 
rows of fine houses, uniting at the head of two streets, 
extending diagonally from you. Yes, London is cer- 
tainly a grand looking city, in some parts of it at least, the 
gloomy opposite extreme of the picture notwithstanding. 
But alas, for this dinge of the smoke everywhere, I 
cannot say it is an elegant or beautiful city. All the 
elaborate adorning, every chink, whether in the rich alto 
rilievo or bass relief sculpturing, the beautiful columns 
or statuary, is filled, every prominence is gloomily 
shrouded over, with this universal besmutting from the 
accumulation of years. The general gloomy effect is 
also partly due to the very inferior quality of the bricks 
of this country. We were informed there was not a 
supply of the right kind of clay for making them ; they 
are generally of a dull sickly yellow, and very rough. 
And the black smoke tells on them, more plainly it is 
probable, than the same would on our bright, red, 
smooth brick. From the appearance of some handsome 
new houses on the outskirts of London, I should judge 
the bricks of latter time were a much better article. 
They were smooth, of a good fresh color without being 
too bright a yellow, and I really admired these more 
than our red brick, especially for surburban or country 
residences. Though they are certainly not equal to 
stone for these latter purposei — of which in our own 
country the finest dwellings generally are built, and very 
rarely of brick. But this dingy state of things is simply 
one of the " needs be," as far as the black smut is con- 
cerned, and is no cause for fault-finding, but for thank- 
fulness rather, that such a vast population still have 
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plenty of black-smoking coal to burn. And when we 
come to draw a comparison between the appearance of 
their streets and ours, it is much in their favor. The 
cleanness of these, that is their comparative freedom from 
what could be called trash or filth, is surprising. I sup- 
pose, from what we were told, the cleansing is a daily, or 
rather nightly business ; is done by contract, and that the 
sale of the manure thus collected, so comparatively little 
being allowed to go to waste, pays a large portion of the 
expense. True, after a rain, which occurrence is not so 
very rare in England, it requires the incessant use of the 
broom by the poor women and boys who sweep the cross- 
ings—especially in the great thoroughfares where the 
throng of horses and vehicles is almost unintermitting — 
to enable passengers to get over without finding they 
have been ** over shoe-top " in a quaking whitish mud, 
which they would have been more than willing to dis- 
pense with. 

There are many small matters of interest difiTerent 
from what we see at home which have attracted my at- 
tention. The curious contrast, for instance, between the 
little ponies used so. much here in drawing various odd 
looking vehicles, the yet much smaller teams, the poor 
little donkies, to be seen in abundance with their funny 
little carts, often drawing much too heavy loads I 
thought, and the great unwieldly laboring horses, with 
their fabulous looking elephantine legs and feet. If the 
power of these last, will at all compare with their ap- 
parent strength, they must be most valuable working 
horses. 

We have several times in our walks, met with some of 
the *' Blue-coat- boys," as the pupils of the school estab- 
lished by Edward III., for the education of the poorer 
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classes, are called. Odd looking little geniuses they are ; 
being still rf quired to wear the costume they wore in his 
day, as long as they are connected with the school ; 
which consists of a long blue cloth coat reaching down 
to the ankles, blue cloth breeches, bright yellow stock- 
ings, shoes with buckles, a white neck-cloth with long 
ends hanging out, and no hat. It is said a liberal edu- 
cation is bestowed on them, and that they enjoy a high 
character for their application, learning, and good be- 
havior. It was painful, however, to learn that the 
original design of the institution is said to be perverted 
by the children of the rich being admitted, almost to the 
exclusion of those of the poor, for whom it was estab- 
lished. We have seen some of the pupils of the girls' 
school — also established as a charitable school I believe 
many years ago, but I have forgotten to ask when or by 
whom — who are as quaint in their appearance as the 
boys. And it is really a very droll sight, to see these 
antiquated looking little dames — dressed like the ances- 
tors of their great, great grandmothers, with high peaked 
crown caps — they do not wear bonnets — sleeves narrow 
and short to the elbow, high heeled shoes with buckles, 
etc., — romping about through the streets like other chil- 
dren ; as also the venerable looking little boys, with 
their long tailed coats flying iu the wind. 

Lewes . Yesterday morning we left London 

to make a visit, by invitation, at near Lewes where 

we now are. The ride hither was very pleasant, through 
a much more undulating country, and varied scenery, 
than that from Liverpool to London. There were marks 
of high cultivation observeable on all sides — much fewer 
buttercups and other pretty weeds; — fine and varied 
crops, beans, potatoes, etc., and wheat and grass stood 
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very thick aod strong on the ground. An abundance 
of beautiful flowers are now in the gardens, and even on 
the road-sides; where every strip of ground, sometimes 
not more than two or three feet between the rails and the 
bank, or the bank and the hedge, is neatly prepared and 
filled with vegetables and flowers ; these apparently at- 
tached to the neat little railway station houses, which I 
suppose are tenanted by ^mall families. Beautiful trees 
are dotted about, or clustered all over the landscape, 
until we approach the chalk hills, where they are but few ; 
and a group of these we passed, where there were none ; 
and literally no vegetation, apparently, but a perfect 
carpeting of bright green grass, alternating with one 
quite as perfect, and brighter still, of the yellow rape 
which grows here in the greatest profusion ; it is a really 
pretty delicate flower, and the two crops make a scene of 
beauty entirely unique. The round swellings of these 
hills, and the gentle curving of the vales, present as 
smooth an outline almost, as if drawn out by compass 
and pencil ; making Hogarth's " lines of beauty " in 
perfection — which were brought out in strong relief by 
the overlapping of the rich green grass against the bril- 
liant sulphur color of the rape. We continue to observe 
the same nicety in the arrangement of gardens and the 
division of fields by hedges. 

This home of our friends R is very lovely. The 

same exquisite neatness in the grounds as observed else- 
where ; the velvet lawn, the thick copses of glossy leaved 
evergreens. Hollies, Kalmias, etc., besides many other 
beautiful shrubs and trees ; which shut it in from the 
public road. I am sitting at my chamber window, look- 
ing out upon a beautiful picture, of lawn, flower-beds in 
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fine bloom, on the foreground — further off, landscape, 
bounded by a wavingline of chalk hills, bare of anything 
but its bright grass, but forming a graceful frame for 
my picture — with my senses regaled by the rich perfume 
of a climbing Rose full of glowing bloom near my win- 
dow, and the almost continued song of Skylarks. 

. . Our dear friends, R , upon whose kindness 

we have no claim whatever, but that of being fellow- 
travellers to a better country, and whose warm, genial 
hospitality could not be exceeded by that of a sister or 
brother, seem daily devising some plan for our enjoy- 
ment, while in truth, we feel we need no greater than 
that of their society in their own beautiful home. They 
have taken us several delightful drives, through some of 
the finest parts of the country in their neighborhood, 
over these charming English roads, bordered by luxu- 
riant flowery hedges, entwined with ivy and woodbine, 
etc. ; bearing evidence of care and cultivation, very 
superior to those we observed on our route from Liver- 
pool to London — and among some of the pretty neat 
cottages of the poor. One of these, where there was an 
invalid, we visited ; and it was really refreshing to ob- 
serve the neatness apparent, all about the dwelling, as 
well in the pretty little flower garden in front, as within, 
where everything wore the ornament of cleanliness and 
order which would grace an elegant mansion ; while 
equally so, and truly instructive was our visit to the 
patient sufferer. She has been blind in one eye for many 
years, and is now threatened with the loss of sight in the 
other, and, depending upon the use of her needle for a 
livelihood, it is of course a source of great affliction to 
her ; though we felt assured, she would never need kind 
friends, who will see that all her wants are well supplied 
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After leaving this humble cottage, we went to see the 
village church. It is more than three hundred and fifty 
years old, built in a plain, substantial, gothic style of 
flint nodules, which are found in abundance in the chalk 
hills, and which have a rich, pretty effect ; and with its 
simple spire, low-arched doorway and windows looking 
venerable with age, surrounded by grand old elms, grass- 
grown graveyard, with gray moss-covered tombstones, it 
is a model of picturesque beauty of the kind. Our chief 
object in going there was to see a marble tablet, placed 
in the wall by direction of Isaac Pen ington's wife in 

memory of her first husband, named Springet, 

bearing a simple loving inscription, giving an account 
of their marriage, his many virtues, and early death, in 
his 23d year. 

, This morning we visited the beautiful ruins 

of Lewes Castle, which was built by William the Con- 
queror for his daughter Gundrada, and is one of the 
oldest in the kingdom. It stands within the town, but 
on a high steep mound, with sufiScient trees around it 
to prevent its desecration by contact with other and 
modern buildings. The donjon keep, or entrance tower, 
standing alone, some dis^nce from the main body of the 
ruins, is in a good state of preservation, and the huge 
stone-grooved channel where the portcullis rose and fell, 
is almost perfect. We pass through this by a fine high 
archway, and by a long zigzag path, interrupted by 
several flights of stone steps, embowered in trees and 
ivy the whole way, we attained the summit of the mound 
or hill on which the towers and the masonry between 
them stand. The walls, which are immensely thick, are 
built of stone, principally brought from Normandy, 
mingled with some flints from the neighborhood. A 
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poor family lives in a part of the castle, one of whom 
conducted us up a narrow winding staircase — and into 
several little apartments containing many relics, some 
of the ancient Britons, warlike, domestic and religious, 
which had been from time to time disinterred in the 
neighborhood — to the top, around which are battlements 
of four or five feet in height. This commands a splendid 
view of the surrounding country, with the pretty town 
of Lewes near our feet. But by far the most absorbing 
feature being that immediately around us, it was with 
difficulty I could withdraw my eye from its mouldering 
ivy-covered walls and towers. Beautiful is ivy any- 
where, but oh, how beautiful draping such a ruin as 
this ! Nodding in rich clusters over the parapet, ele- 
gantly entwining itself through chinks and round the 
narrow windows, or where might be some more unsightly 
work of time, thus giving freshness and grace to vener- 
able decay. How thrillingly interesting was this my 
first sight of a ruined castle I From its elevation on 
this steep high mound, surrounded by fine old trees, it 
is not likely ever to be encroached upon by modern 
buildings, and it seems to be revered by the people. 

, Since writing th^ foregoing, we have been 

to see the ruins of a priory attached to the castle, dis- 
tant about one-third of a mile from it, which was founded 
and endowed by Gundrada, and was for a long time a 
charge of great interest to her and her husband, a Nor- 
man knight named Da Warrenne. The monks had 
evidently found their lines to have fallen in pleasant 
places, as we could yet see that the mouldering walls 
which marked the boundaries of their rich domain in- 
closed beautiful valleys, descending to the river Ouse, 
and gently swelling hills, whose broadest sides lay in- 
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vitingly to the south. But the mandate of Henry VIII. 
against the monasteries was eagerly carried into effect in 
this county, and this noble creation of a princess' bounty 
and piety fell a sacrifice to the fanatical zeal and cruelty 
of the English populace. Tradition informs, that find- 
ing the walls too strong to be overthrown by the rude 
force at the command of the ignorant mob that attacked 
them, more skilful engineers yirere sent for from London, 
who succeeded in breaking down the chapel of the abbey 
and rendering the cloisters of the monks uninhabitable; 
but to this day the large extent of the ivy-covered ruins, 
the walls inclosing the park, and an eminence called 
Mount Calvary — on which the monks every year went 
through a drama of the crucifixion — show how massive 
and extensive were the buildings of the priory, and give 
some idea of the limits to which the monkish brothers 
restricted themselves. It is said to have had an under- 
ground communication with the castle. Several subter- 
ranean passages have been discovered not many years 
since; one of which, a very narrow one, walled and 
arched, we explored, leading to a little circular cell, not 
more than four or five feet in diameter ; for what pur- 
pose designed it is difficult to determine, it having no 
light or air but what might steal along the passage. 
Probably it was used as an oratory. 

When the monks found the priory would be attacked 
they removed the remains of Gundrada and her husband, 
who had been entombed within its walls, and buried 
them, no one knew where; though it was always believed 
they were somewhere in the neighborhood. The stone 
slab which had covered their tomb, having their names 
in full, and a pious inscription in Latin, speaking of her 
virtues, etc., was afterwards discovered, and taken some 
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twenty miles distant, where it was carefully preserved as 
a relic. A few years ago, when they were constructing 
a railroad in the neighborhood, it was carried right 
through the old priory, part of the ruins of which now 
stand on each side of the road. When the workmen 
were cutting into the soil the inhabitants were intensely 

interrested. Our friend, , gave me an animated 

description of the scenes at the time, and the feelings that 

were manifested. Her brother and were daily on the 

spot, with deep interest watching the operations ; while 
many ancient relics, household treasures of different kinds, 
were being disinterred. When lo ! they came upon two 
leaden cists — which soon being cleared of the chalky 
clay, there, in raised letters, were the names "Gundrada, 
daughter of William I." on one, and " De Warrenne, 
husband of Gundrada " on the other! They were opened 
— and thereyfere the bones carefully gathered and placed 
within ! It was quite an exciting occasion, it may well 
be imagined. We next walked to the church, within 
which a beautiful little chapel has been built — expressly 
for the purpose of therein entombing these mouldering 
remains — modelled after the same style of graceful gothic 
architecture as the old priory ; where we saw the leaden 
cists which had contained these relics of mortality, and 
the tombstone — with their names, their father's name, 
William I., and the Latin inscription, distinctly carved 
upon it, which for hundreds of years had been so care- 
fully preserved — now replaced over them. They were 
allowed to remain in the cists for a long time, so that all 
who desired it might have the opportunity of beholding 
them, and when it was finally determined to inter them 
in the little chapel they were once more disturbed from 
their rest of centuries, and removed from their late re- 
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ceptacles, that the latter iDteresting testimonies to their 
identity might be deposited where they could be seen, if 
desirable, by all who visit the spot. 

Here may come in a little episode. I so often write 
when snatching scraps of time, and am obliged abruptly 
to break off, that, as I afterwards discover, I omit some 
things I wish to note. Thus I would fain send you a 
glimpse of the particularly pretty spot, where we were 
situated when our interesting and enthusiastic friend 
gave us the foregoing account. We were sitting in their 
charming summer-house, which — tastefully finished, and 
furnished, with centre-table, chairs, etc., — circular in 
form, and elegantly draped with Ivy, having three high 
glazed windows, so that, when inclined, they can sit 
there during the damp as well as dry weather, still hav- 
ing it cheerful and bright — stands on a high grassy 
mound, commanding from its different windows, through 
vistas between the noble trees, views on the one side, of 
the rich distant country, bounded by the undulatory line 
of high downs, and of their own beautiful grounds on 
the other. Near the foot of the mound is a fine old 
Cedar of Lebanon, its lower branches almost sweeping 
the ground, with dark shaded walks beyond. Under- 
neath, within its stone foundation, is a grotto ; and quite 
the beau ideal of my youth, of such delightful cool ap- 
pendages to a gentleman's grounds ; with walls and roof 
closely studded and glittering with shells and minerals 
of different kinds, all the sisters' own arranging — fur- 
nished with root table and chairs — fossils and relics all 
in keeping. Fine shrubbery and trees perfectly em- 
bower it without: Ivy is entwining round, and peeping 
in at the low door; and rockeries covered with rich 
clustering ferns, flowering mosses and other wildings are 

6 
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on either side. Adjoining one of these, is a tasteful 
rustic gate made of intertwined roots, through which 
you pass by a high hedge row of Larch and other trees, 
to the fields, now luxuriant with a fine growth of Tares ; 
a beautiful crop, having rich clusters of datk purple and 
pink blossoms resembling the Sweet pea. And here, the 
Skylarks are pouring forth their sweet melody — telling 
to their loved ones, to the air all around, and to us, how 
happy they are, and how lovely it is — " now when the 
gloaming comes, low in the heather blooms," not sky- 
ward, whither away, we have not yet seen these charm- 
ing little songstei-s ; and here, bow sweet it is to stroll at 
sunset, after resting for awhile in the summer-house or 
grotto, from a ramble around the walks of the beautiful 
velvet lawn, with its parterres of brilliant flowers, its 
dense copses of Kalmias, Hollies and other rich ever- 
greens, and fine shade trees. 

• •••••• 

Shakklin, Isle op Wight, 1861. 

. . . We yesterday left the hospitable mansion of 

our dear friends at , where we had been passing so 

many delightful never-to-be-forgotten hours, to pursue 
our journeying, and first to visit the Isle of Wight. 

. . . Proceeded from Lewes to Brighton, a rather 
tame, uninteresting ride. Walked about to see what 
could be seen of the town, while waiting for the train 
for Portsmouth. The Pavilion, built by George IV., 
when Prince Regent in 1817, but not now used as a 
royal residence, is the most conspicuous object in the 
place. It stands in the centre of a large circular enclos- 
ure, the grounds of which have been very beautiful. 
Still has shrubbery and fine old trees. It is said to 
have been designed to imitate the Kremlin at Moscow. 
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But its appearance is completely oriental, and much 
more fanciful than beautiful. A low structure, with 
canopy shaped domes of various sizes, minarets, etc., and 
painted in varied gaudy colors. From Portsmouth we 
went to Ryde by steamer, and thence to the lovely spot 
where we now are. A sweet inviting looking home, in 
a private boarding-house, just outside the village of 
Shanklin. 

. . We took a long walk this morning to the 
charming little village of Bonchurch. By pathways 
over cliffs near the sea, through almost every variety of 
scenery, not including mountains and waterfalls. Now, 
we are in a path exhibiting at every turn, the most pic- 
turesque village beauty that the imagination of a poet 
could desire. Exquisite green lanes between luxuriant 
high hedges, not trimmed stiffly, but a continued bower 
of Hawthorn intertwined with Woodbine in full bloom, 
Holly, Ivy, and splendid clusters of the tall plumes of 
ferns. The hedges being planted on low banks, thrown 
up for the purpose, the elegant little pink Geraniums, 
and Speed-well, with its bright blue eyes, starting from 
the foot run up, and their delicate hair-like stems twine 
in among the stronger plants, thus often bedecking their 
lower branches with their blue and pink stars in the 
greatest profusion ; intermingled with a white blossom — 
a vine which I did not know— in clusters of feathery 
lightness to the very top. These lanes are winding 
among picturesque thatched cottages, with their bon- 
neted roofs, or hooded dormers, each with its neat little 
garden full of fine flowers; their windows, too, are filled 
with fancy Geraniums, Calceolarias, etc. Fuchsias are 
in abundance; one of the varieties with scarlet calyx 
and purple corolla, is perfectly hardy here, and continu- 
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log out all the year, some of them, now loaded with 
bloom, are almost like little trees, with three or four 
tf unks several inches in diameter, under which one could 
recline and find quite a comfortable shade. And the 
Ivy, where is it not? On this humble dwelling it is 
draping a door, on that it is curtaining a window, there, 
it has wreathed its way and is festooning a chimney, 
and on this again it is thrown, a splendid leafy mantle 
all over the gable, shooting out clustering branches at 
the top — a tree as well as a vine. 

And now we mount the cliff by a tortuous and as in- 
expressibly lovely a route as can well be conceived ; the 
scene before, around, — where can one be found with 
more of the elements of enchanting beauty ? There lies 
this gem of a village — Shanklin — at our feet ; not only 
the thatched cottages, which appear as if they must be 
the homes of lowly happiness — so neat, flowery, and well 
cared for, are they — but those of the more wealthy ; ele- 
gant, but moderate, of various styles of tasteful archi- 
tecture, among beautiful trees and gardens, overtopping 
each other at vaiious elevations on the hillside. Be- 
yond, the richly-cultivated country sweeps away with its 
groves and clumps of trees, until bounded by the undu- 
lating line of high chalk-hills, which, stretching towards 
the sea on our right, as we now stand, their abrupt, 
white cliffs overhang it, gleaming in the sunshine. From 
these the shore curves inward towards us, like the Bay 
of Naples on a small scale, but making a more grace- 
fully waving line, judging from the views of the latter; 
and there sleeps the sea, the lovely, tinted sea I blue, 
violet, bright, delicate green, all glowing at one time in 
waving lines and softly-mingled shades. Turn we and 
go over the clifls. Here are wild, flowery knolls and 
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dells overhung by high, rocky crags, — onward up, look- 
ing over the cliff, so precipitous it is hardly safe to peep, 
as I reach to pluck a little plume from a feathery cluster 
of white flowers; and there, right under it, on the sea- 
shore, safely walled in on the sea side, is a pretty little 
hamlet of a dozen houses or more, with their bright gar- 
dens. Onward and down, over knolls and through dells 
again, and we enter at each turn more of these exqui- 
site hedge-bordered lanes, by thatched cottages, and a 
highly picturesque ancient little church and graveyard, 
into Bonchurch — more singularly beautiful than even 
Shanklin — nestling among rocks and hills, carpeted with 
Ivy, which is also climbing high over crags and tall 
trees, some of which meet at their tops, forming a close 
canopy over fine, smooth roads, whose deep, shaded, 
grassy or rocky sides, or low, mossy stone walls are be- 
gemmed all over with the bright little pink stars of the 
wild Geraniums. 

. This morning we took another long de- 
lightful ramble, over heights commanding much more 
extensive views than those of yesterday, and of similar 
charming character. This afternoon, walked to Shank- 
lin Chine, a deep, narrow clefl in the high bluff over- 
looking the sea ; about three hundred feet in height, 
covered with shrubbery and Ivy throughout; and down 
the rocks of which, where, near the base of the two op- 
posite sides, they approach to within three or four feet of 
each other, there falls a pretty cascade. It is on the 
property of a very intelligent old man, who, it would 
appear, is in quite moderate circumstances, but who 
keeps the whole in very nice order, removing rubbish — 
in some places having it walled up to make it secure, 
with flights of steps also to insure greater safety, thus 
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making a neat, safe pathway throughout, for which care 
he is williog to receive a small gratuity from visitors, 
and which is doubtless cordially awarded by all who go 
there, for it is well worthy of a visit. There are several 
other chines on the coast possessing the same kind of 
wild beauty. 

Salisbury, , 1861. 

. . . We left Bhanklin this morning, to take our 
leave for the present of this most delightful Isle of 
Wight. What a lovely ride we had ! How I delight 
in winding our way among these beautiful hedges, over 
roads as smooth as a floor ! I have spoken of the hedges 
between Liverpool and London as looking wild and un- 
trimmed, excepting those on the railway banks, which 
were very neafy but stifll This was not because I would 
really admire a trim, stiff hedge more than such as I 
now speak of, but most of those just referred to appeared 
ragged and careless, while those near Lewes and in the 
Isle of Wight are in as perfect order as if trimmed ever 
so stiffly. It seems merely the exhibition of better taste, 
there being pothing neglected in their appearance, and 
to me they possess a kind of fascination. One is ever 
expecting to see some new charm in the way of flowers. 
The whole way this morning they were interlaced with 
Holly, Woodbine, Ivy, the brilliant pink Ragged Robin, 
the beautiful Vetches, — blue, pink, and yellow, — large 
clusters of the plumes of the creamy-white Spireas, with 
their nodding red buds, splendid spikes of the Foxglove, 
with many others, not to name the liltle gems. 

We are in an open phaeton, and by standing — which 
I often do when I cannot see over the hedges without — 
I can see far and near. It is one of the brightest of morn- 
ings ; white masses of fleecy clouds are sailing over the 
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blue sky, and now, on the sweet, fresh air, is floating the 
music of some unceasing songster. It must be the Sky- 
lark. Where ? Yes, there it flutters and soars, higher, 
yet higher heavenward, singing untiringly its anthem as 
it rises. Sweet, enchanting little creature ! 

" Where, on thy dewy wing, where art thou journeying?" 

" O'er moor and mountain green, o'er fell and fountain sheen, 
O'er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, over the rainbow's rim, 
Musical cherub, soar singing away. 

" Then, when the gloaming comes, low in the heather blooms. 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be. 
Emblem of happiness, blest be thy dwelling-place, — 
Oh to abide in the desert with thee !" 

How often had I heard the Skylark and its singing 
described. So that I could hardly have believed the 
first hearing it — while soaring to the sky, which gives 
the peculiar charm to its song — would have had such an 
effect upon me. There is something enrapturing in it ; 
the little creature seems in a kind of ecstasy; Surely its 
tiny breast must be full of happiness. And while listen- 
ing to it, still hearing its " Wild lay and loud, far on the 
downy cloud," out of our sight, I could hardly wonder at 
the sentiment of the poet in the last line of the stanzas 
above quoted, still less at the poor Irish emigrant throw- 
ing himself suddenly upon his back in one of our streets 
in Philadelphia, and seeming entranced, while gazing at 
the sky and listening to the song of a poor little prisoner 
he had chanced to hear while he was passing along. 
Doubtless his *' heart was travelling back again " to his 
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own loved emerald island borne. And now there is 
another, and another. The air is full of their music, — 
a parting matin chorus for us, as we are taking our leave 
of this charming island. We keep turning our heads 
this way and that towards the bright sky, until our necks 
ache and our eyes are dazzled, in the endeavor, as long 
as possible, to see the little dark speck, from which, still 
clearly heard, issues such unceasing melody ; with won- 
der equal to our delight, that so tiny a frame should 
have the strength and spirit to sustain such effort. 

We passed, on our way, the cottage of the "Dairy- 
man's Daughter," and stopped at Arreton Churchyard 
to look at her grave. The views we have of it, and of 
the church, which is very prettily situated, are very cor- 
rect. The door being open, we entered, and stood quietly 
awhile under its unpretending roof, supported by a range 
of low gothic arches resting on simple octagonal columns. 
It is very ancient, being supposed to have been built 
near six hundred years ago. We were conducted to the 
grave by a modest little cottage girl, about five or six 
years old, who, observing us, divined our errand ; and 

on C having a little difficulty in reading the simple, 

but expressive inscription on the tombstone, it being 
somewhat effaced, she softly said, " I can say it for you, 
sir." He paused, we stood in silence. And when, in 
the low silvery tones of childhood, she repeated the 
touching lines, telling of the humble piety of her whose 
dust was reposing at our feet, whose spirit is with the 
ransomed of the Lord, and the instructive lesson encour- 
aging others to follow her, as she had endeavored to 
follow her Saviour, it was like a little sermon : so fitting 
the whole quiet scene, as we stood, — alone with the young 
cottager, and a beautiful boy close at her side, about three 
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years old, — id the graveyard, with its white tombstoDes 
telling of the maDy souls who had long gone to their 
everlasting reward, the gray church with its humble 
spire, and ivied cottage hard by ; altogether with feelings 
I will not now attempt to analyze, in addition to all I 
had felt and enjoyed for weeks past, renewedly wrought 
upon by that sweet morning's ride, — that — well, I wept 
o'er the grave of the " Dairyman's Daughter ; " while 
the uplifted, full dark eyes of the boy were fixed upon 
me, not in wonder, — for I doubt not he had witnessed 
such tears on that spot before, — but with a soft expres- 
sion of sadness in his lovely face ; though doubtless little 
of the feeling existed in his happy heart. The children 
returned to their cottage home, and we, after gathering 
a few wild flowers as a memento, to our phaeton in the 
road, where our kind driver was waiting for us to pursue 
our journey to Cowes. 

On our route, still 'mid scenes of beauty, we passed 
through Newport, the capital of the island ; where we 
diverged from it a little, and drove off to Carrisbrook, 
for the purpose of visiting the castle of that name, just 
outside of this village. This celebrated old ruin, ivy- 
covered, of course, which was built immediately after the 
conquest, by Wm. Fitz Osbourn, a Norman knight, is 
finely situated on a hill, commanding from its towers a 
beautiful view of the surrounding country. The appear- 
ance of the castle, both from without — especially that of 
the keep, which is in quite a good state of preservation — 
and from within the high walls and deep moat which 
enclose it, including about two acres, is very fine and 
impressive. The originaly massive old oaken gate, 
studded all over with huge iron rivets, still closes the 
arched entrance between the round towers of the keep. 
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which, connected by stone-work above the arch, have 
slits in them, whence arrows might be shot, without ex- 
posure of the archers within. Upon entering, mounting 
a set of stone stairs in a dilapidated tower, and passing 
through portions of three or four rooms, you come out on 
the top of the wall, where by a narrow path, along which 
are growing quite a variety of wild Bowers, you can walk 
around more than half of its extent. Near the centre of 
the enclosure, within a strong stone- walled room is the 
well from which the garrison were supplied with all the 
water required. There is yet an ample supply of sweet 
cold water, which is drawn from a depth of one hundred 
and fifty feet, in a huge bucket or barrel, by the aid of 
a little donkey, kept there for the purpose ; who, without 
gear or tackling of any kind, walks at bidding into a 
broad upwright wheel or drum, and, by forthwith begin- 
ning to trot, makes it revolve, thus winding up the chain 
to which the barrel is attached. As soon as the latter is 
received by the roan in attendance, without bidding, he 
as orderly and deliberately walks out into his corner 
close by. The water in the well is ninety feet deep, 
which, added to the one hundred and fifty from the curb 
of the well to the surface of the water, makes the whole 
depth two hundred and forty feet. The attendant low- 
ered a lamp, in order to aflbrd us an opportunity of seeing 
the depth, and the sides of the well. More than one 
hundred feet of the depth has been excavated through 
solid rock. On pouring some water into it, it was forty- 
three seconds before the sound made by its striking on the 
surface of that in the well, reached the ear. 

It was in this castle that Charles I. was confined after 
he bad surrendered to the parliament ; and they profess 
to know, and to point out the room, in which he was kept. 
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and a window with a bent iron bar where he tried to 
make his escape. How far this information is correct we 

will leave for others to determine 

. . . At the hotel where making our home in Salis- 
bury, we are very pleasantly and comfortably accommo- 
dated. After taking our tea this evening, we walked 
out to see the cathedral. We had observed its lofty spire 
fis we approached the town, but had no idea of its mag- 
nificence until we had stood for some time before it, and 
walked around it. The present cathedral, which stands 
on tlie site of a former one, was commenced in 1220 and 
finished in 1252, being thirty-two years in building. It 
is in the form of a double cro^s ; the whole length of the 
nave being four hundred and forty-two feet, the width of 
the main transept two hundred and three feet, and that 
of the lesser, one hundred and forty-seven feet. The 
whole exterior is ornamented with rich tracery, niches, 
and pinnacles, and the spire — which is more modern than 
the other parts of the building — rises a hundred and 
ninety feet above the square tower, which is about two 
hundred and twenty feet in height, making the steeple 
more than four hundred feet in altitude. I had often 
read and heard of such mighty structures, and thought 
I had an adequate conception of their vastness and im- 
posing grandeur ; but it was not until I had gazed upon 
this magnificent creation of man's constructive power, 
for a long time, and my mind had embraced and adjusted 
the vastness of size, the exactness of proportion, the 
symmetry, and the elegance of the ornament, that I felt 
I had never before fully conceived what genius, skill, and 
wealth could accomplish in the art of building; and I 
thought I could understand the simile of '' beautiful 
architecture seeming like frozen music." As it rose in 
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the midst of a fine lawn, surrounded with noble old tree?, 
its many pinnacles and its beautiful steeple sharply de- 
fined against a clear sunset sky, its stained windows re- 
flecting different lights, it fornaed one of the most impres- 
sive objects of the kind I ever looked upon ; and I 
thought how sad the reflection, that the tooth of time 
would finally wear it away, and leave nothing but mould- 
ering ruins to employ the ingenuity of the antiquary. 
A number of statues still stand in the niches, several of 
them much defaced by the elements, in the lapse of the 
many ages they have stood exposed to them ; while 
many of the niches are tenantless, their former occupants 
having fallen from their places, — probably crumbled 
into dust* 



CHAPTER V. 



SALISBURY — STONE HENGE — THE WHITE HORSE — 
BRISTOL — WYNDECLIFF — TINTERN ABBEY— CHEPSTOW 
CASTLE— CHESTER. 

. Yesterday we took a very interesting drive 

to the famous Stone Henge, a distance of about nine 
miles from Salisbury. Having engaged an open car- 
riage and an intelligent driver, we set out immediately 
after breakfast, and, soon rising from the level of the 
river Avon, which flows through the town, we entered 
upon the down, elevated more than five hundred feet 
above it, well known by the name of Salisbury plain. 
The whole of this expedition was indeed a most peculiar 
one, and one which will stand out as boldly on my 
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'* panorama of a tour to Europe " as anythiDg we have 
yet seen. We have heard of '* Salisbury plain " from 
our childhood ; but one must pass over it to understand 
what is meant. For twenty miles, with a breadth vary- 
ing from six to twelve miles, this plain stretehes away, 
almost a perfect level, and, with the exception of little 
gatherings of low pines, few and far between, is covered 
only with grass and small wild flowers, and unbroken by 
hedge or fence, the road itself being hardly visible at a 
short distance from it. There we glided on, and on, our 
carriage one little black spot, alone with the grass and 
sky. Alone? Oh no, not alone! Flock after flock, 
each with their shepherd and his sagacious dog, ten 
thousand sheep, aye, twice ten thousand, have there their 
living and their homes. But these, far separated as they 
are, rather add to than diminish the feeliug of loneliness 
and solitude. There, too, low in the grass, or springing 
therefrom, and soaring aloft in the blue ether until lost 
to the sight, hundreds of Skylarks are filling its dome 
with rapturous music. Again our necks ached, as al- 
most irresistibly we followed with our eyes their seem- 
ingly spiritual flight. The flocks of sheep numbered 
from five to eight hundred or a thousand, the latter re- 
quiring two shepherds. And it was curious to observe 
the care with which the dogs kept the sheep from stray- 
ing from the flock to which they belonged, and the in- 
telligence displayed by them in obeying the directions of 
their masters, as to the course they were to pursue. As 
we approached our destination, we observed numerous 
mounds, or barrows, as they are called, some round and 
some oval, in various directions, rising to a height of 
twenty or twenty-five feet above the level of the plain. 
Many of them have been opened within a few years, and 
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have beeD found to contaiD the remains of the dead, also 
various rude instruments of warfare, and some common 
pottery, supposed to have been such as were used by the 
ancient Britons; some also evidently having belonged to 
the Romans and Saxons. 

But of the Stone Henge. How very remarkable are 
these remains ! They apparently formed an enclosure 
where those strange people, the Druids, in ages long gone, 
performed some kind of religious rites. But as they are 
simply stupendous rude oblong masses of rock, it does not 
appear they ever could have formed anything like a com- 
plete building or temple. Their position is so very strik- 
ing, there being not the smallest object to obstruct the 
view of them in the least degree from any point; there 
they are, standing out alone on this bare plain, as boldly 
as a ship on the wide ocean. But where did those people 
bring these stupendous stones from ? how bring them ? 
and still more extraordinary, how place them as they 
are ? Of such enormous weight as they must be, meas- 
uring from twenty-five to thirty feet in length or height, 
from five to six feet in width, and from three to four in 
thickness, what an immense power it must have required 
to move them at all I And how did so uncivilized a 
people as the Druids bring them from a great distance, — 
as it appears evident they must have done — place so many 
of them upright, and then raise others of little less weight 
upon the tops of the upright stones or pillars ; where they 
were held by rude tenons and mortises, and in a manner 
so strong and complete, that many of them are still 
thus standing, and firmly ; though it is probable nearly 
two thousand years have passed away since it was accom- 
plished. 

In some descriptions we have of this curious relic of 
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antiquity, it is stated there were, or had been, two ovals 
formed by upright stones, within two circles; but, after 
the most exact examination we were able to make, we 
could not find any trace of the innermost oval. It wa? 
easy to make out the two circles, the inner one being com- 
posed of the larger stones ; and there are enough others, 
standing or thrown down, to show where the outer oval 
stood. Of the stones composing the outer circle, there 
are still sixteen standing, and upon the tops of eight of 
these yet rest four large stones, extending horizontally 
from one to the other. Of the inner circle, but six re- 
main upright, and one has bent over until it has met the 
top of the most westerly one of the ellipsis ; and it is now 
upheld by it. The great stone, supposed to be the altar 
of sacrifice, lies half buried within the ellipse I have 
mentioned. At the distance of about two hundred and 
fifty feet from the outer circle, — and it is said in a line 
due east with the head of the great altar-stone — stands 
one of immense size by itself, that has evidently been 
rudely pointed at the top ; and the impression has ob- 
tained, but I know not from what authority, that the 
Druid priest, standing at the head of the altar-stone, 
sacrificed the victim he had already bound, as soon as 
the rising sun was seen in a line with the pointed top of 
the former. Many of the stones have fallen, and some 
probably lie buried beneath the soil that has been accu- 
mulating for ages, while others have been broken up by 
the shepherds and carted away, to build their poor houses. 
We met an old man among them, who was lingering there 
in the hope of collecting a few pennies from the visitors, 
and he had much to tell of the place, etc. He said he 
had been a shepherd, and lived on the plain all his life, 
as his father had before him, and that no alteration had 
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taken place in Stone Henge during that time ; but yet be 
admitted tbe people living not very far off, bad some- 
times come tbere for stone ; and be averred, wbat we 
have always understood to be tbe case, that tbere was 
not a stone of any conspicuous size to be found on Salis- 
bury plain but those we tbere saw. How far this may 
be correct, of course we cannot pretend to know ; but we 
certainly saw no rock, of any description or size, during 
all this deeply interesting drive. Our ride home was by 
a different route from that we came, passing by one or 
two beautiful residences, with parks, etc., and a little 
village, named Stafford, situated on tbe Avon, but not 
the birthplace of Shakspeare. 

Chester, , 1861. 

. . . Excepting one relic of antiquity, there was 
nothing new or particularly interesting in our route from 
Salisbury to Bristol, in the natural scenery or otherwise. 
The cottages, like those near London, are homely brick, 
with their homelier, hot-looking, dingy red tiled roofs ; 
not nearly so pretty as the thatched stone houses. But 
the same delightful love of flowers was to be seen which 
is manifested by the English, high and low. In the 
little gardens and windows of tbe poor, — that is, the 
thriving poor, — they are the rule, not the exception, 
almost everywhere. 

While gazing dreamily across the fields to the hills 
beyond, as the railway train swept rapidly through the 
country, our fellow-passengers were suddenly startled 
by your correspondent involuntarily exclaiming, " Oh, 
look at the White Horse !" The strangers looked as if 
they thought me a little demented. They quickly turned 
to the window, however, and there indeed, cut out of the 
turf down to the chalk, on the side of one of the distant 
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hills, was very conspicuously to be seen the celebrated 
"White Horse," which had been carved there by order 
of Alfred the Great, to commemorate his defeat of the 
Danes, about one thousand years ago. The unceremo- 
nious exclamation was perhaps excusable, so startling 
was the effect of the unexpected apparition of this ex- 
traordiuary memorial of a monarch's triumph, which, 
though so perishable, and cast upon the hillside in an 
age so far remote, had yet been carefully preserved, and 
handed down from century to century — seeming, indeed, 
while recalling the bloody event it chronicled, like a 
pale shadow of the doings of that mightier monarch 
who triumphs over all. It is said to cover two acres of 
ground, which we were inclined to doubt ; we, however, 
might have been at a greater distance from it than we 
were aware ; as from the strong contrast between the 
white chalk and the green turf, I doubt not it is dis- 
tinctly visible from any point from which the hill itself 
can be seen. I suppose, from what we have been in- 
formed, the custom still continues of holding festivals 
on the spot, at certain intervals, which are called the 
*' Scouring of the White Horse," on which occasions, the 
people indulge in various sports, etc., and clean the horse 
from any grass or weeds on the surface, or which may 
have overgrown its well defined outline. We felt well 
pleased that we had thus, by mere accident, seen this 
curious and interesting relic of great antiquity, this odd 
fancy of Alfred the Great. 

We were much interested in the town of Bristol, es- 
pecially the older part, where are many very ancient- 
looking houses, with high gables fronting the street, the 
second story projecting over the first, and the third over 
the second, having very much the appearance of being 

7 
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about to pitch over on their faces. . . The new part, 
called Clifton, which is the fashionable quarter of the 
town, makes a fine and rather singular appearance as 
you look up the streets and over the buildings, situated 
on a high hill, and having many handsome houses on its 
terraced sides, with trees and gardens interspersed, and 
the bases of some of the houses at different elevations, 
being seen over the roofs of others. 

We left Bristol in a steamer for Chepstow, and had a 
delightful trip down the river Avon, across the Bristol 
Channel, and up the river Wye. The scenery on the 
Avon, for some miles after leaving Bristol, is exceedingly 
beautiful. Bold hills and steep rocky cliffs, some three 
hundred feet in height, with interesting geological faces, 
exhibiting in regular layers the red sandstone and other 
formations of different colors, upheaved in steep-inclined 
or curved deposits, — all crowned with varied beauty. 
Clifton there, seems almost to overhang the stream, — 
while here, on both sides of the river, the hill-tops are 
clothed with rich grass and luxuriant foliage; and on 
each of those two heights, opposite each other, stands a 
fine pier, about fifty feet high, designed for a wire bridge, 
and appearing at a little distance as if they might be 
castle towers. The river is so winding, the scene is ever 
changing, ever new ; these towers disappearing and 
coming into view again and again. The building of the 
wire bridge has been discontinued for the present, but if 
it should ever be completed, it will be a very fine, strik- 
ing object, springing up against the sky at an elevation 
more than twice the height of that at Niagara, which 
has been so greatly admired. 

Our object in going to Chepstow was chiefly to see 
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Tintern Abbey. So, immediately on our arrival, we 
procured a phaeton and proceeded thither, stopping at 
WyndecliflTon the way, noted here for the peculiar char- 
acter of its scenery ; and a most singularly attractive spot 
it is, commanding a fine extensive view — which, it is said, 
embraces nine countijes — of one of the loveliest of valleys, 
one of the fairest of earthly scenes. The river Wye is 
winding at our feet in all directions, — making short wide 
peninsulas, with narrow necks,— among an exquisite 
grouping of hills of almost every form of beauty and 
variety of garniture, alternating with overhanging cliffs 
similar to Wyndecliff, on which we stand. Here, on our 
right, are twelve projections of rock like huge buttresses, 
called "The Apostles," and there, on the lower slopes, 
and in the vale, where cultivated, is spread out a vast 
patchwork of different shades of coloring, the rich green 
silk overseaming of the hedges, assuredly being much 
prettier than the coarse brown stitches of American rail 
fences. Excuse the thoroughly housewife sort of com- 
parison, and me, for this so poor an attempt to bring 
even a glimpse of this charming view before you. 

We ride up the cliff most of the way, climbing the re- 
mainder by a pretty shaded walk, until suddenly we are 
at an opening on the summit of the rocks, and the view I 
have referred to unexpectedly bursts upon us. The de- 
scent, as we were told, is by three hundred and sixty-five 
steps, and you will probably suppose, as we did, long, 
wearisome stairways; but nothing could be much more 
different from this, more peculiar, or much more beauti- 
ful of its kind. It is winding this way and that, with 
little flights of from five to fifteen or twenty steps, and 
with sloping landings between each, over rocks carpeted 
and entwined with Ivy, Honeysuckles in full bloom, etc., 
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among bowers of evergreens, and under lofty beetling 
crags ; at one turn, through a crooked fissure in the rock 
called the "Giant's Cave," about two hundred and fifty 
feet in length, from twenty to thirty-five feet high, and 
from three to six feet in width. And who ever made this 
stairway? Sometimes cut in the solid rock, sometimes 
of hewn stones or pieces of rock, so firmly imbedded in 
the soil and cemented with moss, ferns, etc., that one 
might almost think they were made since nature up- 
heaved the clifis themselves. It is useless to say more; 
no one can imagine how even such a comparatively 
limited picture as this, really appeared, as we wound our 
way down: openings through the dark veil of trees, and 
Ivy climbing from them to the overhanging rocks, ever 
and oft showing sweet glimpses of the hills, the vale, and 
the glistening river without. 

There are so many things of deep interest crowding 
upon me when I write, that I know not how to speak 
of them, nor when to cease. Here, now, is Tintern Ab- 
bey — beautiful Tintern I breathing of poetry — poetry 
itself I — standing before me in imagination as vividly 
almost as when I saw it in its own enchantingly lovely 
vale. To convey to one, who has not seen it, any idea 
of the beautiful blending here of nature and art, the 
sweet repose of the vale and the shining river, with the 
venerable time-worn abbey, — far more impressive and 
lovely in its decay, deserted and alone 'midst its exquis- 
ite enclosure of hills, than when, in its earliest splendor, it 
was the habitation of luxurious, though professedly self- 
denying monks, — is as impossible as it is for me to ex- 
press or define my feelings on beholding the whole of 
this extraordinary picture. They were peculiarly 
wrought upon on first seeiug an ancient ruin, that of the 
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Castle of Lewes ; but this, oh surely, either in its own 
isolated extreme beauty, or with all the surrounding 
charms, can have no compeer. It seemed as if speaking 
in tones of music, low and sweet, of the far-gone, solemn 
past. T could have walked on its grass-grown floor, or 
sat silently for hours within, and gazed upon its aerial 
arches and lofty gothic windows, the ivy en wreathing 
their fine tracery, elegant still even in decay ; — its walls 
and graceful clustered columns, in the close embrace of 
this most elegant of nature's adorning, which looks, in 
its massive net-work of trunks, almost as venerable as its 
long-loved ruin ; yet vigorous in age, and as if striving 
now, when the weight of centuries is slowly but surely 
crumbling it to dust, still to uphold what was once the 
strong support of its feeble and wayward youth. There 
is nothing within or without to offend the eye, or break 
the mysterious charm that is around it ; no artist need 
try to improve the picture by making one omission in his 
sketch. Our ride thither was through scenery renowned 
for its singular and almost unequalled beauty throughout 
England, — vhich ride, by the way, I ought to have 
spoken of first. The high cliflTs, which shut in the val- 
ley in that part where the WyndecliflTis situated, and for 
a mile, perhaps, on towards Tintern, gradually give way 
to rolling hills, between which an occasionally short and 
narrow depression makes its way up, aflTording glimpses 
of the far-off landscape. Just opposite the ruins, on the 
same side of the river, a fine, richly cultivated, undu- 
lating slope comes down from a considerable height and 
spreads out into a broad plateau, from the edge of which 
the ground again descends to the river. Looking up 
the stream, which here makes a short bend, the prospect 
opens into a more champaign country, still, however, va- 
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ried with hill and dale. It was od the plateau I have 
mentioned, that the monks had placed their abode; and 
if their hearts were really prepared to estimate and 
rightly enjoy the beauties of creation, they could hardly 
open their eyes upon the scenes around them without 
seeing cause for gratitude and praise. Enough — we left 
it. For a long distance, by looking back over the phae- 
ton, I could see the abbey reposing in the vale, with its 
frame-work of hills and trees, softly fading from our 
sight, — if I may use such a comparison again, — like the 
dying away of sweet music, until, by a short curve 
round a hill, it was lost to our view ; and I turned back 
again into my seat, feeling almost sad at the thought 
that I should probably never see it again. 

*' Oh Time ! the beantifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin ! where he hath leant 
His hand but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour. 
Must yield its pomp, and wait Hill ages are its dower." 

In the afternoon we took a walk to Chepstow Castle, 
which is situated just outside the town. I have already 
had so much to say about ruins, — these objects of great 
interest to travellers from young America ; features of 
beauty in European landscape so peculiarly their own, 
and unlike anything we shall ever see in our country, — 
that were it not for your request to send you details from 
my journal, I should fear I might weary you. This castle, 
which was built by William the Conqueror, has been 
very much larger than any one we have yet seen, — the 
ruins, probably, covering three or four acres, and has a 
fine commanding situation on the rocky cliffs of the Wye, 
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about thirty or forty feet perpendicularly above the 
river. It is so completely embowered in trees, on the side 
next the town, from which we approached it, through a 
picturesque dell, by a babbling brook, that little but the 
tops of the towers, peeping over the trees, could be 
seen. On coming round to the river side, and seeing 
its great extent, and the uncommonly bold Norman 
towers that compose its front, we felt a decided inclina- 
tion to see the interior; to which we were soon admitted 
by the person having the care of the premises, who con- 
ducted us to various departments still preserved, some 
of which show it must have been a place of rude mag- 
nificence as well as great strength ; also to the dungeons, 
of which it had three or four. Our guide pointed out to 
us two dilapidated rooms in the keep, in one of which 
Martyn, one of the judges of Charles I., was confined for 
years, and in the other Jeremy Taylor was a prisoner 
for a long time. In the second stories of the towers that 
flanked the entrance — which was a massive stone arch, 
having grooves for three distinct portcullises — were 
places having chimneys or flues going up from them, 
into which, formerly, cauldrons had been fitted for heat- 
ing water or melting lead ; and through the walls were 
pipes or smooth holes in the stones leading directly into 
the arch over the gate, and opening in different places 
there, by which the scalding water or melted lead might 
be discharged upon any attempting to force an entrance. 
The castle, standing on the above-mentioned perpendicu- 
lar rocks, was inaccessible on the side next the river, 
and on the other sides the massive walls rise so high 
from a rocky base that no ordinary force could make 
any impression upon it. Cromwell is said to have main- 
tained a siege of this castle for four years, and to have 
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obtaioed poesession of it only when famine obliged its 
occa pants to surrender. In the rocky river front there 
is a cleft some twenty feet wide, opening down far below 
the water's surface. This cleft had been securely arched 
over, with a trap door in the centre, communicating with 
this part of the castle, and by this means boats floating 
under it could be unladen. The rings for fastening the 
boats, the trap door, and the remains of an old windlass 
for hauling articles up are still to be seen. 

From the towers, one of which stands about sixty or 
seventy feet above the ground outside, the view is very 
extensive. The top of these, as well as that of the walls, 
is covered with soil, accumulated from the decay of the 
stone and vegetable matter for centuries, now of suffi- 
cient depth to sustain vigorous shrubs, such as wild Roses, 
Woodbine, etc. It is interesting to me to observe in the 
different ruins the TTa/Z-flower, growing in chinks of the 
perpendicular sunny tower walls, where one would think 
they could find nothing to nourish them, thus verifying 
their claim to their title. Here, also on the walls, but 
in shaded nooks, where there is probably more soil, were 
rich clusters of the brilliant pink Centranthus, which we 
see in our green -houses, also the white, which looked very 
beautiful peeping out from the dark green of the Ivy. 
This plant appears to be indigenous to England — we 
have at least seen much of it apparently growing wild. 

In the towers of this ruin we observed that the stair- 
case remains complete, though much worn, and, in all 
the buildings of the kind which we have visited, that the 
shape of the steps and the manner of setting them up is 
the same — the broadest ends being fixed in the masonry 
of the wall, and the other ends, from their circular shape, 
and one resting upon the other, forming a shaft extend- 
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ing from the bottom to the top of the tower ; so that 
however worn away by long-continued use, as long as 
the tower stands the staircase remains. When climbing 
up these narrow, dark, cold passages, which seemed as if 
they might have been bored through the solid rock, the 
sides being as rough as the cliffs on which they stand, 
how visions came and went of fearful scenes, of rushings 
to and fro, 'mid strife and blood, and dismal sounds 
echoing throughout these gloomy walls; again, of bitter 
woe in those dungeons dark below, — ^and thoughts that 
here, in these stony apartments where now we tread — 
more like dens for wild beasts or dungeons for criminals 
than habitable places, were floors once pressed by feet of 
Norman king and queen, princes, knights, and ladies 
engaged in courtly intrigue or in festive scenes, eight 
hundred years ago. What prison-like places for homes, 
aud homes, too, for the rich and great ! And what cause 
have we to rejoice that man no longer believes there is 
need for piling up rocky mountains to dwell in. 

This castle has a fine Gothic chapel, the walls of which 
are almost entire, the inside being completely draped in 
Ivy, and which, from its size, appears to have been for 
the accommodation of a large garrison. Its ruins indi- 
cate that it was once an elegant structure; and as we 
trod its silent interior, and observed the elaborate work- 
manship upon its arched doors and windows, and the 
different parts fast hastening to decay, we could not but 
think the expenditure of so much time, labor, and rever- 
ence upon the temple was a fit companion for the re- 
ligion which was thought to justify such mighty castel- 
lated structures, for the purposes of war, and to keep the 
people in subjection. 

While we were standing, toward sunset, within its 
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darkened walls, and with dreamy thoughts of olden 
time, were gazing up at a high-arched " ivy-mantled '* 
window, in sailed a fine large white owl, fluttered among 
the Ivy at the opposite wall, poised itself for a minute, 
apparently astonished at such intruders, 

" Who wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign." 

and then sailed out again ; and the intruders soon fol- 
lowed. 

I have been much impressed while in England au<l 
visiting such ancient monuments as this, that however 
fully aware we may have been of their existence, how- 
ever we may previously have read, contemplated, felt, 
relative to her early history, which is our own, it is not 
until we tread her soil, and view her many relics of the 
past, that we become " thoroughly imbued with a sense 
of the venerableness of our mother country ; that we can 
fully appreciate the influence communicated to the scenes 
among which so many great and good and so many ordi- 
nary mortals — the latter as fully capable of feeling the 
whole burden or the whole reward of life as the former 
— have lived, hoped, loved, suflTered, and wrought their 
day's work, and contributed, each one his portion of 
work, larger or smaller, in buildiug up the long stairway 
of civilization by which we Anglo-Saxons have risen 
from the darkness of past ages ; each of whose stepping- 
stones is a generation, or an era, and at whose un- 
finished summit we stand and look back on the gradual, 
weary ascent by which we have come, by the aid of our 
forgotten but venerable sires, and see below us those 
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darksome times when ineD, haying eyes, saw not, and 
ears, but heard not. 

The ancient town of Chester, where we now are, is 
interesting chiefly because it is old. In the oldest part 
within the walls it has many antiquated top-heavy look- 
ing houses similar to those in Bristol, of which I have 
spoken ; some having their gable fronts curiously adorned, 
and in others the timber frame-work, or skeleton, being 
seen outside, with either lath and plaster, or "brick 
Dogging," as it is called, filled in between. The shops, 
in the streets where these ancient houses are, and which 
are called "The Rows," are in the second -story back 
rooms of the buildings ; and where the front rooms on 
this story should be, or are in ordinary houses, there is a 
space, entirely open to the street, having a flagged walk 
in front of these shops, appearing as though the front 
and side walls of what had formerly been apartments 
here had been removed, leaving pillars only to support 
the walls above. On this flagged pavement, which com- 
municates by flights of steps at different intervals with 
the street pavement below, pedestrians walk, and can 
attend to their shopping or other business, protected 
from exposure to rain, etc. What was the object in 
having such an arrangement it is difficult to understand. 
It of course involves the loss of all the second-story front 
rooms in these houses. Chester was a town in the time 
of the Romans, who laid out and levelled the two princi- 
pal streets, which still maintain their pre-eminence, and it 
is along these streets "The Rows " extend. It is, I believe, 
the only town in England where the wall which origin- 
ally enclosed it remains entire. We walked all around 
the old part of the town on the top of the wall, which 
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we thought afforded the best view that could be obtained 
of it and the town. As we passed along our attention 
was attracted to a remarkable looking church, built of 
red sandstone, now a dark chocolate color, which bore 
the marks of great antiquity, and upon making inquiry 
respecting it we found it was built in the ninth century. 
We also saw, and afterwards walked to, the very ancient 
bridge across the river Dee, having seven arches, which 
was built in the eleventh century. The wall, making a 
circuit of about three miles, varies in height according to 
the character of the ground over which it passes. Along 
the river, upon the banks of which the town was origin- 
ally built, it is in many places thirty or forty feet high, 
while in some others it is not more than ten or twelve 
feet. The top of it is flagged throughout, being from 
four to six or eight feet in width or thickness, and hav- 
ing a parapet on the outer side, about four feet high and 
some eighteen inches thick. In many places the houses 
within the wall are built against it, with entrances into 
them from the walk on the top of it. At various points 
there are stone steps leading down into the streets ; and 
in one place where it intersects one of the principal 
streets it has been removed and an arched bridge thrown 
across, so that the walk may be uninterrupted. At one 
angle stands a tower, called Phoenix tower — one of those 
by which the wall was originally guarded — with an in- 
scription on it, stating that, " From the top of this tower, 
on the 24th of September, 1645, Charles I. stood and wit- 
nessed the defeat of his army on Rowton Moor." The 
ruins of three other towers, and also the gateways, are 
still standing. With the exception of these parts, so sub- 
stantial does the whole of this antique mass of masonry 
still appear, that one might suppose it had suffered but 
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little by the lapse of ages, and that it might yet continue 
as long as it has done. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LLANGOLLEN — CAPEL CURIG — A MOUNTAIN CLIMB — 
LLANBERRIS— SLATE QUARRIES— A DREARY REGION. 

Llangollen , 1861. 

.... We left Chester this morning for this place, 
and the ride hither, part of the way by railroad, part in 
a stage coach, was extremely beautiful. The whole dis- 
tance, about twenty-two miles, on the banks of the limpid 
Dee, meandering on its stony bed, amid the highly 
picturesque scenery of the Welch mountains, said to ex- 
ceed in beauty that on the Rhine. Sometimes crowned 
or covered with trees, sometimes cultivated almost to the 
top, but never without trees, that very pretty feature in 
English cultivated landscape, dotted and clustering here 
and there ; with perfect gardens of wild flowers in great 
variety on roadsides, railroad banks, hill-sides; the superb 
Foxglove in profusion, and equally so, the white Spirea 
or Meadow Sweet, the pink Spirea — a shrub, the large 
purple Geraniums, the Woodbine loaded with bloom, 
the graceful Vetches, bright blue, and yellow ; with va- 
rious pink, white, and yellow flowers, I knew not. And 
even through the veil thrown over the smaller gems, by 
our rapid travelling, I could now and then get a glimpse 
of the sweet smiling faces of the wee pink Geraniums, 
and blue-eyed Speedwell, seeming to say " We are here 
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too 1" Perhaps I say too much about flowers ; but when 
the bright things are appealing to me anew, at every 
new stage, in such profusion, how can I pass them 
by? 

We turned out of our course a little, in coming to 
Llangollen, for the sake of the beauty of the scenery, 
and we have not been disappointed. How lovely it is, 
at this little hotel where we are tarrying for a day! 
In front of our parlor, and chamber also, where I am 
now writing, just across a narrow road or street, is 
a hanging garden, descending to the winding river, into 
which one could almost cast a stone; opposite, directly 
from the river-side, as well as all around, rise beauti- 
ful hills, the green of whose grass and trees, now in 
this moist atmosphere, is intensely rich, a feast for the 
eye ; and beyond these is a grand back-ground of moun- 
tain rising behind mountain. We passed, on our route 
here, the ruins of an ancient fortress, standing on the 
very top of the bare brow of the highest mountain in 
view ; thus being brought into bold relief against the 
sky, and making a very striking appearance, as may 
be imagined. We should have supposed them to be 
several miles distant from this place, but such has been 
our winding course, here now is the mountain opposite 
our window, with its odd-looking crown on its bald 
stony forehead ; which is so decidedly a peak, that part 
of the ruin stands on one sloping side, and part on the 
other. On one side it looks like a great Megatherium 
stalking up, with a man squatting in front, putting out 
a hand on his feet ; and on the other also, is a huge 
fossil man, with quite good features, seated wrapped in a 
cloak, just ready to take a slide down the mountain. 

We took a walk after our arrival this morning to see 
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the cottage of the " Maids of Llangollen ;" two noted 
intelligent, and benevolent, but eccentric ladies, long 
deceased ; their portraits are here in our drawing-room,- 
with their names, " the honorable lady Butler and Miss 
Ponsonby." They are dressed in complete Welsh cos- 
tume ; with vests and jackets precisely like a man's, 
having rolling collars, lappels, etc., with high crowned 
narrow brimmed beavers, and even their hair cut short 
and dressed like a man's. Their cottage is as eccentric 
looking as themselves, in its form and various fanciful 
decorations, odd little images, etc., — one of a cat for 
instance, colored like life, crouching on her feet on the 
top of the garden fence or gate post, in the comfortable 
position pussy sometimes likes to assume when taking a 
nap, — yet with its bright flower gardens, and complete 
embowering in vines and trees, is pretty withal ; and it 
is very prettily situated — in this respect quite unique — 
in a secluded little basin, darkly embosomed in moun- 
tains, and seeming shut out from the world. You proba- 
bly recollect their history and happy mode of life in 
this retired spot. Now while I am writing, my Mega- 
therium has vanished from my sight! eutirely lost in 
clouds — rich white masses of which are ever and anon 
enfolding the brows of these grand old mountains — but 
his companion, the man on the opposite side, is as clearly 
visible as ever, and apparently quite as intent on his 
amusement of " coasting ;" as our American school boys 
would call it ; though even these lofty slopes are not 
encased in ice to make the resemblance to their winter 
sport more complete. These singular looking remains, 
which are very extensive, are the ruins of the castle of 
Dinas Bran, a fortress of the ancient Britons, which in 
ages long gone commanded this pass. They are con- 
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sidered well worthy of a visit by travellers, and doubtless 
there is the additional attraction of their commanding 
a magnificent view from their lofty unobstructed position. 
We have observed standing opposite our windows several 
little donkeys, with side saddles on them, under the care 
of two or three ruddy Welch boys; and upon inquiring 
of them whether they were for the accommodation of 
travellers, they briskly replied, " Oh yes, sir, they are to 
take the ladies to the castle up yonder." As, however, 
we expected to remain here but a short time, the boys 
with their rosy smiles, and the meek little donkeys with 
their cosy looking side-saddles, have alike failed in 
tempting us. Though as it was raining when the coach 
stopped and all the inside seats were taken, we are now 
likely to be detained here until to-morrow, and I thus 
have an opportunity to ecribble a little. 

Capel Curig, . I have had to speak of so 

many delightful rides, what must I do? Just begin now 
by way of a change, simply to say we left that place and 
arrived at this, and shall set off for the other to-mor- 
row, with a few memorandums of hotel fare and such 
etceteras. But then you have said you desire me to 
transmit all particulars. Well then, you must take it 
with all its blundering and repetition of terms, and glean 
the most you can to pay for going over its medley of 
rapidly written details. And now of the trip from 
Llangollen to Capel Curig. C. rode on the top of the 
coach, which, much to my disappointment, I was pre- 
vented from doing by a little rain, having understood the 
scenery would be ** particularly fine;" and without enter- 
ing into details about it, i will just fully endorse the 
above expressions. Equally rich with that on the banks 
of the Dee, but more and more wild, following the rocky 
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shores of the Curwen, iwith mountains higher and more 
grand overlapping each other, and dark misty gorges be- 
tween. My only fellow-travellers inside were two middle- 
aged females, travelling for pleasure, as well as health, like 
ourselves; as appeared from information volunteered on 
their part ; and a few questions and answers made them 
acquainted with our object. There was no mistaking 
their opinion of the scenery ; especially one of them ; 
who when I fain would be left in undisturbed enjoyment 
of our rich feast, was twitching me right and left, now 
to look out of" her window," then again out of my own. 
A flitting vision of sweet youthful faces near home, 
comes before me while I write, with the expression of 
suppressed merriment they would have worn, had they 
seen my romantic companion, with the expression worn 
by her*s when, — with an emphatic, " Oh but is not that 
a pretty bit!" ** Was not that a magnificent bit?" — ^she 
jerked about like something on coiled wires. These, our 
female travellers, left me sole possessor of the interior 
when some miles from Capel Curig. And for the safety 
of the excitable nerves of one at least, it was well per- 
haps that they did ; for the scenery increased in wild 
beauty by the addition of rapids, twisting this way and 
that, where the river rushed about among the rocks, 
making several graceful cascades, some of them spanned 
by pretty one arched stone bridges. At a certain point 
the driver stopped the coach, and, as if by mutual un- 
derstanding — from under the trees on the hill-side, a 
little below where we had been driving, at the foot of 
which the river had been hidden for awhile — out stepped 
an old Welch woman ; and promptly placing a wooden 
stay, a " scotch " under the wheel, said at the same time, 
" Will you walk down and see the falls ? they are very 

8 
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grand." We could plainly hear their roar, and it was 

not to be resisted. C and his only companion 

tumbled off the top of the coach as quickly as possible.. I 
out from the inside, the old woman led the way, and 
down we went. First over a smooth steep path, so slip- 
pery with spray, from the falls probably, I was in no 
small trepidation lest I should reach them before I was 
prepared, then down flights of steps, finally over rugged 
rocks to the deep narrow gorge, where they overhang 
the falls, and, Oh beautiful ! beautiful ! Many are the 
forms of beauty in water-falls, but surely none could 
exceed this. From a height of eighty or ninety feet 
above where we stood, the river Curwen, a stream of 
sufficient volume to embrace all the elements of richness 
and grace, comes leaping, crooking and dashing, in ^ve 
or six channels among the wildest of rocks ; tumbling 
past us a steep, broken rapid, then pitching about thirty 
feet below us diagonally, so that we could see into part 
of this lower fall. The stream is so winding it had the 
appearance above the first leap, of being crowned with 
trees all across the top ; soft feathery larches, and man/ 
other varieties which also overshadowed its whole course 
down. Delighted, we returned to our coach, the old 
woman receiving her shillings, and on we went. Learn- 
ing it was only three and a half miles from this town, we 
determined it should not be our only visit : true to our 
intention we walked to the " Swallow Falls," yesterday 
morning, and were richly repaid ; not only by our re- 
visiting this romantic spot, but the way thither is so 
charming. There was no inducement to make the walk 
more fatiguing by leaving the fine public road, which is 
almost as smooth as a floor, for we could hardly have 
found more beauty. Throughout the whole distance 
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there is a constant succession of "pretty bits," and 
" magnificent bits/' lovely hills, bounding cascades, wild 
rocks, with rich tufts of heath now in full bloom, pink 
and white jbywering mosses, and numerous other wild 
flowers peeping about all over them, — and grand, ever- 
changing mountains. Once we turned aside and crossed 
one of the rustic stone bridges which spanned a very 
pretty cascade, and venturing through a private gate, 
that we might get down to the foot of the fall, we met 
an intelligent, honest-looking Welchman, who very po- 
litely welcomed us to pass over the premises wherever 
we wished to go. On our return we had some conver- 
sation with him, and when he found we came from 
America, he gazed at us with evident wonder. "All 
the way from America, did ye say ?" " Yes," replied 

C , " all the way from America." " Well but sure 

ye're an Englishman born, though ye did come from 
America." "Oh no, I am not an Englishman, but a 
native of the United States, I was bom in Philadelphia." 
" Well sure, I would not have thought that ; why ye 
speak the language so well, I would have taken ye for 
an Englishman." " No," said C, emphatically, "1 am 
no Englishman." The man looked fixedly at us both 
for a little time, as though it was a knotty point, hard 
to understand, and then reiterated as if speaking to him- 
self, " Yes, yes, I would have thought him to be an Eng- 
lishman." . . ... 

This Capel Curig hotel throws that at Llangollen 
quite into the shade, attractive as we thought the latter. 
Yet it was not that Llangollen had claims to much ele- 
gance, being quite unpretending ; nor is it calculated, or 
designed, I imagine, for the accommodation of persons 
intending to remain long ; but it is unusually attractive. 
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for a village hotel, being very clean, and well kept by a 
very kind and lady-like hostess, and though od the 
street of a village, has a situation amid fine scenery 
seldom surpassed. Here there is no town, no street in 
front of our sweet parlor, where I am writing, seated in 
a low, cushioned window-seat; this parlor also faces a 
hanging garden descending to the river, with mountains 
rising directly from the opposite side ; but it is in the 
back, though most pleasant part of the hotel. Walk 
out into the garden and look up the winding stream, 
and you see, about three and a half miles off, the lofty 
top of Soowden, with a group of other peaks, the beau- 
ideal of cloud-capped mountains. Immediately, as I 
have said, from the opposite bank, first by a gentle 
slope, covered with rich grass, wild flowers and trees, 
and then by more bold elevations, a rugged rocky 
mountain rises up, until its bare head of naked stone 
attains an elevation of two thousand feet. Three miles 
distant to the north, Snowden towers above all his com- 
peers, his summit having an altitude of three thousand 
five hundred and seventy feet; which is the highest 
point of laud in Great Britain. There are several other 
peaks of varying height, one of them three thousand 
four hundred and twenty feet. These are really all one 
great ridge, but they are separated by vast precipitous 
gorges, some of which are a thousand feet deep ; so that 
each peak rises in bold relief separated apparently en- 
tirely from its companions; and together they form a 
group of mountain scenery truly grand ; and justifying 
probably the English fancy for calling them the Switzer- 
land of Wales. But wait— I am going on too fast — for 
I have not yet told you how we sought an opportunity 
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of judging for ourselves, of the grandeur I have just 
spoken of. 

The towering bare brow of that facing us, looks so 
tempting and easy of access, we resolved, this morning, 
to climb it ; and a glorious climb we had. First down- 
ward a little we go, through this pretty garden ; by a 
rustic bridge, cross we the clear waters of the Curwen, 
and soon we pass the green shades and slopes reposing at 
the foot of the mountain ; — then, all vegetation, with the 
exception of grass and the profuse clusters of rosy Heath, 
the dainty little mountain gems, blue, pink, white, with 
their Hair-like stems, and, succeeding these, the bright 
flowering Mosses which — festooning the rocks — thence 
adorn the path the greater part of the way to the summit. 
Up, and up, over crags we mount, here climbing cau- 
tiously, there springing from one to the other, now fol- 
lowing this sparkling rivulet, now that. Where do these 
all come from ? Can there be so many springs at such 
an elevation ? Higher, yet higher and higher, an ocean 
of mountain peaks opening around us, widening, yet 
widening, another, and another yet rising into view at 
every successive resting-place of our ascent. What a 
glorious prospect ! What a mighty assemblage of Na- 
ture's grand monarchs! Most of them thrown into bold 
relief, here, by the dark gorges between, there, by wreath- 
ing mists flung into their narrow defiles ; and, save where 
passing clouds cast their dark shadows, or are resting on 
Snowdeu's breast, crags and lofty summits, his brow over 
all, are gleaming in the sunshine. We think, at last, 
our feat must be nearly accomplished. What vast, deep 
beds of pale moss are here! How rich and soft, so in- 
viting to our weary feet! Gladly we step down upon it 
from the rough, unyielding rock. " Oh, my shoes are 
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filled with water I" — my stout English shoes, which would 
have resisted all ordinary damps. How is it, that, on so 
steep an ascent, these beds of moss, like masses of thick 
sponge, are saturated with dripping moisture? It is 
bright, sunny weather ; not even a light shower have we 
had to-day. No ; but see yon sky, whose blue canopy is 
almost ever draped with those white, downy tissues ; oft 
as the wind sways them to and fro, it lets fall a soft 
fold, which those lofty peaks gently gather round their 
brows, and they float not off again. The cool rocks and 
moss condense them, and thus, as with perpetual heavy 
dews, the rocks are bathed, the moss is saturated, and 
thence issue the sparkling rivulets that go bounding and 
laughing down the mountain's sides, to the beautiful hills 
at their feet, and the ever thirsty soil drinks them, 
" making it all one emerald." Quickly we step back 
from the soft but deceiving moss to the truer but un- 
promising rock, with thoroughly wetted feet. Never 
mind ; they will probably have many another bath in 
these dripping dews before they are dry again ; for no 
intention have we of stopping short of the very top of 
the rugged crown, which so oft from our drawing-room 
windows we have seen enwrapped in clouds. " We are 
now very near the top," says your correspondent. " Thou 
hast made that remark several times before," is the curt 
reply. " But look ! we can see it is very little beyond 
that rock." We climb the rock, and back falls the 
rugged crown ! How deceptive are mountain tops ! From 
here our progress is inevitably downward for a little 
space, then we come to a short but steep ascent, from the 
summit of which we could probably judge better what 
we have yet before us ; it is evident, however, there will 
either be a descent into some little valley, such as we 
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have already several times crossed, or perhaps quite a 
long, rough level, before we can again ascend, to attain 
the object of our ambition, which really seems further 
off, now, than when we were lower down. And now, from 
old Snowden, — which for some time has been enveloped 
in dark clouds, and from which low muttering thunder 
just now reached our ears, — comes a more vivid flash, a 
heavier peal ! and the heart of the last speaker suddenly 
faints within her. Nothing but mountains to be seen all 
around, — some so solemnly near, some afar in the clouds, 
— save the little narrow valley of Capel Curig, where the 
river is winding its way among the cheerful farm-houses 
on its cultivated shores, with our hotel nestling under 
those on the opposite side of the stream, — looking so far 
off! how much further than did the spot, whereon we 
now stand, appear from the hotel. For on this spot, there 
had been no object, not even a tree, nor on all the long 
way up, upon which to fix the eye, thereby to compare 
height and distance; nothing but bare rocks — all flat- 
tened by distance — and the Heath and other low wild- 
ings. Full of energy and deep interest in the grandeur 
above and around, her spirits kept her up through all the 
toilsome climb ; but, as our mountain top, which from 
below looked so temptingly near, moves back like a 
mirage, the thought does feel rather appalling, of being 
so high in the clouds, alone, with the thunder and light- 
ning wrapped about our heads ; when we look down, 
down, over the long steep way we have to go, our hotel 
appearing like a row of pigeon -houses, in the valley, with- 
out even a chance of an overhanging rock to shelter us ; 
for they are all great rounded or perpendicular piles. 
The descent, however, is a safe one, no deceptive falling- 
off places, and the way clear before us as the Salisbury 
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plain : though let it lightning and thunder as it may, 
there is no hurrying forward. We do not hesitate long, 
but with no small disappointnoent at thus summarily 
abandoning further attempt to attain our intended goal, 
we reverse our course, and are enabled to push on rapidly 
enough to scare from our path the sheep; who, as they 
scamper to the pinnacles of the rocks, some of them hav- 
ing fine horns resembling mountain goats, add a spirited 
and appropriate feature to the scene. It rained but little, 
just as we reached the foot of the mountain, — Snowden 
kept the lightning; and rejoiced was I when I found 
myself again in our pleasant chamber ; for, assuredly, a 
thunder storm on bleak rock, on the top of a high moun- 
tain, would not be my choice. And, the failure of our 
design notwithstanding, we felt ourselves richly rewarded 
by the sublime scene we had witnessed. 

Llanberris . We left Capel Curig, for this 

little town last evening — the distance about ten miles 
altogether, — and much of the way through gorges, and 
around the sides of awful looking mountains. We took 
seats on the top of the coach ; it was one of the loveliest 
of evenings ; our route was over one of the finest of the 
old government roads ; and most highly did we enjoy the 
whole ride, being amid scenery so new, and unlike any- 
thing we had yet seen in this Island. As the daylight, 
at this season, continues until after nine o'clock, from six 
o'clock until nine is the most delightful time in the 
twenty-four hours to travel. After winding along by 
the bank of the Land vis for a little way, when about 
three miles from Capel Curig, our road began to ascend 
one of the mountains which stand by Snowden, creeping 
slowly up its side, but not aiming. to cross its summit, 
until we reached the opening into one of those deep 
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gorges, or "coombs," as the Welsh call them — spelled 
cwms — which divide the peaks of this mountain range ; 
and, after descending for a short time, we drove directly 
into it. We were now in the famous pass of Llanberris, 
which narrow defile runs for about three miles between 
almost perpendicular cliflfs that tower thousands of feet 
above your head, and in some places appear absolutely 
to lean over, and seem threatening to precipitate them- 
selves upon you and overwhelm all beneath them; in- 
deed, in numerous places, vast masses of rock, split off 
by the action of frost in their crevices, had plunged from 
the beetling height, and were lying close by the road- 
side, some of which, from their size, we judged to weigh 
a hundred thousand tons. Some portions of the stupen- 
dous heights are jagged and deeply serrated, while on 
others the rock is smooth and bare, and regularly divided 
into rounded faces, looking like the towers of some 
gigantic castle rearing themselves up a thousand feet 
from the foundation to the top, and sometimes the whole 
mountain appearing like one mass of stone. Slate and 
porphyry compose these immense ridges; and the water, 
trickling over the strata of the former, marks the face 
of the whole mountain sides with dark brown, or black 
streaks ; and there being scarcely any herbage, or even 
moss to cover their nakedness, we thought the scenery, 
in some parts, by far the most stupendous exhibition of 
desolation and dreariness that we had ever witnessed. 
The effect of this was by no means diminished by the 
presence, here and there, of forlorn little huts, and 
numerous miserable low stone- wall inclosures, where it 
was a mystery what they were designed to inclose, for 
there was nowhere near them the slightest appearance of 
animal or vegetable life ; nor by the few poor straggling 
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sheep, that excited our commiseration while wearily 
climbing higher and higher, in search of the scanty 
herbage whose greenness, if it existed, was quite invisible 
to our eyes, instead of returning to the valley at this 
sunset hour. These sheep were apparently attended by 
two or three lads who, far separated from each other, 
were sitting alone on lofty crags overlooking the road ; 
and as the shades of evening were already gathering in 
the gorge, we wondered whether the poor boys would 
pass the night with their charge on the mountain. As 
we emerged from the pass, the little lake of Llanberris 
came in view, and soon we were among the white cot- 
tages and snug gardens of the men who work in the 
slate quarries among these mountains. The little huts 
above named, which looked so forlorn that I wondered 
their tenants should choose such desolate homes, are, as 
we afterwards understood, also occupied by the poorer 
classes among the quarries, that they may be near the 
scenes of their labor. 

The Royal Victoria hotel, where we are tarrying for 
a day or two, is a fine building, beautifully situated by 
the Lake of Llanberris, near the village of that name, 
the scenery all round being fine and impressive ; but we 
are still among stony mountains. This range is called 
the Switzerland of Wales by the English ; and, indeed, 
the views we had yesterday, as well as those during our 
climb while at Capel Curig, with the exception of the 
absence of ice and snow, come very near to my ideas of 
Alpine scenery. 

We took a very delightful walk this morning to a 
vast slate quarry in the neighborhood, one of the many 
which abound here. The side of one of the mountains 
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has been uncovered, exposing the slate lying in huge 
blocks or benches. The quarry men, after removing the 
earth and rubbish, split off the layers of slate into por- 
tions of a size suitable for handling ; these are trans- 
ported to the yards below, where they are again split 
and dressed for the market. Slate seems to be much 
used in the neighborhood of the quarries for various 
purposes. Houses are built and fences made with it, 
mantel-pieces and table-tops are manufactured from it. 
These last really look very handsome, when tastefully 
finished, but resemble fine polished iron more than mar- 
ble. The proprietor of one of these mines of wealth, 
has his whole grounds, an extent of seven miles, inclosed 
by slabs of slate. The quarries give employment to 
great numbers of workmen, sometimes as many as eight 
hundred or a thousand hands being kept constantly at 
work ; and they yield enormous profits to their owners, 
one of whom is said to realize an annual income of be- 
tween seventy thousand and eighty thousand pounds 
sterling. 

. . . When we left Llanberris, we again took our 
seats on the top of the coach, which seems the most pop- 
ular way of travelling here, and it is truly delightful 
when passing through fine scenery, affording so much 
better opportunity for enjoying the views of it from all 
points ; and it is especially exhilarating when dashing 
over such fine roads, with four spirited horses, who often 
go on a gallop even up and down hills when they are 
not very steep. We travelled on what is called the great 
Holyhead road, which is the continuation of that we 
traversed when coming from Llangollen to Capel Curig, 
and from the latter place to Llanberris. This is the 
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highway which the Irish parliament, when about to be 
merged into that of Great Britain, stipulated should be 
opened, and always kept in repair, in order to facilitate 
communication between their country and London. We 
now followed it to Carnarvon ; and it exceeds any road 
of the kind we ever saw for completeness, and the per- 
fect state of repair in which it is kept. From Llangollen 
to Capel Curig, there is a handsome stone and mortar 
wall, about four feet high, on both sides, throughout the 
whole distance ; and there are men kept constantly at 
work repairing every inequality, and keeping the whole 
smooth and free from any impediment. Through the 
mountain pass the wall is discontinued, but it begins 
again at Llanberris, and from there, with few short in- 
terruptions, it extends to Carnarvon. The spurs of the 
mountain cease after leaving the former place, and the 
country becomes open and well cultivated. We stopped 
at Carnarvon to take the railway train for Bangor. As 
we approached the former place, we had a good view of 
the very large castle there, of the same name, which was 
built in the latter part of the thirteenth century, in the 
time of Edward I. It has thirteen towers, and alto- 
gether is in a much better state of preservation than any 
ancient castle we have seen. But being in the town, 
with neither trees nor any green about it, it does not 
make nearly the beautiful appearance that any of the 
other ruins do of which I have spoken. As, however, we 
merely rode quickly by it, we could not form a very cor- 
rect idea of even its external appearance. It is said 
Edward II. was born in one of its towers. We were 
informed that it is still occupied by the municipal au- 
thorities for some purposes. Just before reaching Ban- 
gor we had a full view of the two bridges, which are 
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thrown across the Menai Strait, — the one the celebrated 
Tubular bridge, built for the railway by Stephenson, and 
the other, built by Telford. A tunnel, three thousand 
feet in length, is passed through as we enter the outskirts 
of the town* We crossed the Tubular bridge, the next 
day, to the Island of Anglesea, on our way to Holyhead ; 
but, as there is no way of admitting light into it, we could 
see nothing of its structure ; it is too well known, how- 
ever, to need any comment from me. The town of Ban- 
gor is long and narrow, lying under a high cliff. There is 
nothing very attractive to a stranger in its appearance, 
and a walk through its principal streets gave but little 
opportunity of discovering its beauties, if it has any. 
From the top of the cliff, however, there is a fine pros- 
pect, taking in the strait of Menai, with its bridges, and 
the heavy looking shaft of the monument of the Marquis 
of Anglesea. This place is said to be a favorite resort 
in the summer of the citizens of Liverpool, who may well 
enjoy its varied scenery in comparison with their own 
dingy-h)oking city. 

As I have been treating you, particularly of late, to 
so much that you may possibly deem rather extravagant 
descriptions of the interesting and beautiful, perhaps you 
would be willing to hear some evidence that I am not 
blind to what we may meet with that is somewhat the 
reverse of this; for instance, the railroad travel from 
Bangor to Holyhead ; for, most of the way, a distance 
of about thirty-eight miles, across the Island of Anglesea, 
is through as dismal a country as I would wish to behold. 
The land seems very poor, little green is to be seen, and 
it looks desolate. It is flat, and covered quite thickly, 
at frequent intervals, with miserable-looking low rocks, 
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having a little of some kiod of vegetation, apparently 
dead, on and around them, really appearing worse than 
nothing, givinq: the whole surface a kind of diseased, 
warty look. The few houses that are to be seen, — fit ac- 
companiments for 80 dreary a region — are low one-story 
huts, having wretchedly thatched roofs, with reeds or 
some other trash, all ragged and bare in many places, 
reminding one of the appearance of the back of a dog 
afflicted with the mange. We left Holyhead — a cheer- 
less, comfortless looking town — in a steamer for Kings- 
town, Ireland. This steamer was a fine, large, hand- 
somely-built vessel, having a large dining saloon, and 
being very complete in all its appointments, with the ex- 
ception of the saloon for the accommodation of the female 
passengers, which was so poor and cramped — but about 
twelve feet square — that I should not have thought of 
resorting to it, if the weather had admitted of our remain- 
ing on deck ; so that, when it began to rain, and we were 
driven there for shelter, it was truly a squeeze; and 
though the sight of the clear, green water was quite re- 
freshing, after our long ride over the dismal, warty plain, 
with its mangy houses, we were more than satisfied, when 
the trip terminated, and we were landed at Kingstown. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DUBLIN — IRISH HOSPITALITY — BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCES 
— SPLENDID, ECCENTRIC MODERN CASTLE— SQUALID 
POVERTY OF LOW CATHOLIC IRISH— CHARMING DRIVE 
WITH A LADY CHARIOTEER —OUR JENNY — GIANTS* 
CAUSEWAY. 

Glasgow, , 1861. 

. . . . We remained in Dublin such a ^hort time, 
that I probably can tell you very little about it that will 
be new to you. It is a handsome city, has many fine 
buildings, some handsome monuments, and I think seve- 
ral parks. The most fashionable resort among these, per- 
haps, and the only one we visited, is the Phoenix park ; 
the palace of the Lord lieutenant being within this. It 
is quite extensive, and many parts of it are very beauti- 
ful. An interesting feature there, was the large herds of 
deer, standing about, feeding in groups or lying on the 
grass. There must have been hundreds of them ; beau- 
tiful creatures, many of them with fine branching antlers. 
The Waterloo monument, a massive column of great 
height, stands in this park. The view from one of the 
many bridges over the Liffey, which river, you remember, 
passes through the city, is said to be finer than any city 
view in Great Britain. Looking up and down the great 
street each side of the river, with the view of the water, 
shipping, etc., of the custom house, with its row of statues 
on the front, and other handsome buildings — and up Sack- 
ville street, considered one of the finest thoroughfares in 
Europe, in which stands the commanding monument to 
Nelson, etc., it is certainly very fine; but there are proba- 
bly others that may compete with it 
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It seems due, to our full appreciation of the eordialex- 
tension of hospitality to entire strangers, as well as to 
those from whom it is received, to relate something of our 
own experience, almost immediately after our arrival on 

this Island. C called on H , to whom he 

had letters of introduction, and while there a friend 

named L , quite a stranger to us, came in, and 

with the greatest cordiality pressed him at once to leave 
the hotel where we were staying, take our luggage to her 
house, and make our home with her. She called to see 
us in the afternoon and seemed quite reluctant to give us 
up. But finding us very decided in our objection to tak- 
ing so large advantage of the hospitality of a stranger, 
though of course warmly expressing our sense of the great 
kindness, she then invited us to tea in the afternoon, and 
to spend the following First day with her, remaining 
until the next morning ; both of which invitations we ac- 
cepted. She accordingly called in her carriage on both 
occasions, and took us to her residence about two miles 

out of Dublin No sister, as I think you 

will judge from what I have told you, could evince more 
genuine kindness, than this warm-hearted, sprightly little 
Friend has towards us. We were called upon by another 
bright young Fi-iend, M , to whom I had re- 
ceived a mere passing introduction, when out that morn- 
ing. We had but just returned to the hotel, when 
she came tripping into our drawing-room, saying, as if 
she had been speaking to old friends, " You see, you 
need not think you are going to get rid of me so easily." 

She was equally earnest with L in her kind 

entreaties that we should leave the "disagreeable hotel," 
and make our home with her. While gratefully appre- 
ciating the genuine hospitality offered by these and other 
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Friends, we of course preferred our independence at a 
hotel ; though accepting their kind invitatious to visit 
them, socially. After dining the following day with 

M at her large interesting looking old mansion 

in the city, she took much pains to contribute to our en- 
joyment, by taking us to see different objects of interest 
in Dublin. The national exhibition of manufacturers, 
paintings, etc. The college Library, a very fine building 
with a large collection of books ; among them many su- 
perior ancient manuscript works, splendidly illuminated. 
The Turkish baths, etc. These last, very complete in 
their arrangements, and the whole building in handsome 
Oriental style, though most inviting in appearance did 
not tempt us to yield to our enthusiastic friend's desire 
that we should experience for ourselves, " how delicious 
it was to feel as if we were made anew." By special in- 
vitation, we made delightful visits to the beautiful resi- 
dences of Friends living several miles out of Dublin, who 
also invited us to make our home with them. It was 
interesting to find everything in, and around them, equal 
in improvement and finish, to any of the English resi- 
dences we had seen. Two Friends called upon us, who 
had merely seen our names in the newspaper announce- 
ments, of the arrivals at our hotel; and thinking we 
might be entire strangers, they came to invite us to visit 
them. I have not yet mentioned that we found on our 

first arrival in Dublin, a pressing invitation from M 

L , to make a visit of some days at her house. You 

may remember our merely knowing each other by char- 
acter, through some of our friends at home, who had been 
at her house. She had heard through an American cor- 
respondent of our proposed visit to Ireland, and had re- 
quested H to inform her as soon as we arrived, 

9 
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that she might know in time to secure a visit from us. 
We soon after received a note from her full of kindness, 
as though we were not, as we really were, total strangers, 
requesting us to appoint a time to come by the train, that 

she might be prepared to meet us at C , she liviug 

about nine miles from that town. Which note C 

replied to, accepting her kind invitation. Accordingly, 

our faithful friend L , to whose house I have 

stated we had gone on First day, took us into Dublin on 
Second day morning, whence we were to proceed by train 

for C . She would not permit us to think of going 

to the hotel for our dinner, on our return from M 

*s to the city, whence we expected to go directly to 

the north of Ireland. She said she had a sitting-room 
at her brother's place of business, where she sometimes 
dined, and where she would have dinner furnished for 
us all ; and insisted on our meeting her there. And also 

upon C giving her an order for our luggage, that 

she might send one of their porters for it, and have it 
safely deposited. So that we need not be under " the 
disagreeable necessity " of returning to the hotel. All 
which, to spare us any care or annoyance, was, I may 
say, so irresistibly offered, that we, almost perforce, 
though most gratefully, acceded to it. Well our luggage 
was safely lodged. L took us to the station, fur- 
nishing us with a nicely prepared lunch to refresh us on 
our way, we seated ourselves in the car, and after a three 

hours* ride we reached C . On our route, which was 

through a flat and rather uninteresting country, we saw 
the ruins of a monastery, said to have been founded by 
St. Bridget, having a large plain round tower standing 
by it. The object or use of these towers, of which there 
are the ruins of several in Ireland, has never been satis- 
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factorily explained.* This one, built of atone, rises to 
the height of one hundred and thirty-two feet. And 
why they should have been built in the vicinity of mon- 
asteries, as they generally are, is not known. The ruins 
appeared to be quite extensive, but I believe there is not 
much interest attached to them, as the Papist legend re- 
specting the monastery, is very absurd. We passed 
through a district of bog, and for a considerable distance 
nothing hardly was to be seen but piles of turf cut in 
square blocks and arranged for drying, the black holes 
whence it had been dug, and the miserable shanties of 
the poor families engaged in cutting and preparing this 
poor kind of fuel. One of the first persons we noticed 

when the train stopped at C was a woman Friend 

walking along the platform, looking with much interest 
in at the different car windows, whom we had no diffi- 
culty in pronouncing to be our, as yet, unknown friend 

M . As soon as C alighted, she stepped 

up to him, and with a bright smile on her genial, intelli- 
gent, true Irish face, she exclaimed, "This is C 



? " Shaking us warmly by the hand, then drawing 

my arm into hers, and clasping it closely to her side, she 
conducted me quickly to her carriage. But she looked 

astonished, almost distressed, when C following us, 

she perceived we only had satchels with us. I could 
really hardly help laughing, when, with her peculiar 
earnest manner she gazed for an instant at them, and 
then said, " And is this all your luggage, dear friends ? 
Dear me ! Oh I am afraid you are not going to stay 

* There is a tradition that these round towers were probably 
built by early Christian missionaries from Italy, as places of re- 
treat and defence against the Pagans. 
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loDg." After a delightful drive we came to her beautiful 
home. A large, plain old-faehioued house, with fine, 
quite extensive grounds having splendid trees, shrubbery, 
rockeries, and fine flower, fruit and vegetable gardens. 
Again we were the recipients for several days of uninter- 
raitting kindness. As to the dear friend herself, it seemed 
as if she could hardly do enough for our couifort and 
enjoyment : and would almost make us feel we were 
conferring a favor upon her by coming to see her, and 
remaining for weeks if we so desired. Some of her 
horses and carriages from her ample well furnished 
stables are in requisition daily for our pleasure. Either 
herself, or another female member of her family, accom- 
panying each of us in an independent drive in a pony 
chaise, with a footman in one to wait on us all if needed, 
or all riding together in one of her large carriages. 
Thus treating us, and making us feel as if we were old 
friends and entirely at home. 

This morning we took a charming drive, stopping in 
the course of it at a modern castle, the entrance to the 
splendid grounds of which is really magnificent. A 
very fine piece of richly carved masonry, with towers, 
and looking at a little distance like a castle itself. The 
dwelling is very grand, to be sure ; built in the old 
castle style, with various towers, turrets, battlements, 
etc., and a very curious afiair is the whole place alto- 
gether. It belongs to, and is the quiet residence of a 
man of great wealth, who seems as if he hardly knew 
what to do with his money. I have spoken of his park 
as splendid; and truly it must be so considered, if the 
most lavish expenditure in improving it, the introduc- 
tion, apparently, of almost everything which the propri- 
etor's taste suggested to beautify it, could make it so. 
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But we quite failed, the pleasure it afforded us notwith- 
standing, to see his multitudes of curious things and 
pretty things, to make our taste coincide with his. 
Among other decorations it is peopled, if I may so say, 
with numerous statues of man and animals of various 
descriptionp, generally finely executed. Historical, poet- 
ical, fanciful, mythical. Here was a warrior or knight 
in armor, there a peasant, or a beautiful boy with fish, 
or lassie with basket of flowers — here a goddess or an 
angel, there a nymph sitting in a close green bower, 
where you must part the bright, thick foliage to get a 
peep at her. And the castle, too, carried a host from 
the base to the tops of the towers, almost wherever a 
niche could be found on which to stand an image. 
Beasts, birds, dwarfs, dragons, imps, and griffins. And 
to cap the climax, on the very top of one of the towers, 
stands a statue of one of the proprietor's ancestors, who 
were Friends, in white marble, of course, as were all 
the others, — dressed in Quaker costume, with a broad- 
brimmed black hat on ! in company with artillerymen 
posted between cannon. The idea of hoisting such an 
incongruous medley to adorn the towers of a private 
dwelling was certainly as original, to say the least, as 
the appearance of them peeping from behind the battle- 
ments was comical. As our horses walked slowly by the 
front entrance, the old gentleman came out and kindly 
pressed us to go in and see the interior of his home, 
stating he had some interesting curiosities he would like 

us to see. Our friend M knew something of 

his character, and that he w^as pleased to have visitors, 
though strangers, drive around his grounds, or else she 
would not have ventured in. We all hesitated a little, 
but there seemed to be no denying him. He bid the 
coachman turn the horses, and we alighted. A servant, 
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after some labor, threw open a massive cross-iron-barred 
door, with heavy pointed studs at the intersections. 
Most eccentric fancy, to carry out the idea of building a 
quiet private dwelling in imitation of an ancient castle, 
to the extreme of having such a door of admission to the 
house, and the great gate with portcullis, as in a donjon- 
keep, at the entrance to the park, as though they were 
still surrounded by bands of warlike robbers, as in feu- 
dal days of olden time. On each side of this door stood 
a statue of a spearman, armed cap-a-pie ; and after pass- 
ing through another door within this, we entered a mag- 
nificent hall, lighted on the stairway by a very large, 
gorgeous stained -glass window, very appropriate for a 
cathedral. But such an exhibition within for a private 
residence ! Some curiosities ? The hall is a perfect 
museum, as well as what was once, or is now rather, an 
elegantly furnished drawing-room, when you can find 
the furniture; but surely it can never be used as such, 
for it is crammed so that you can hardly walk in it. It 
baffles description, and I do not attempt it, but will 
name a few specimens. Immediately in front of you, as 
you enter the hall door, so that you must walk round it 
before you can really gain an entrance, is one of the 
largest globes of the world I ever saw. Opposite to this, 
suspended over one of the beautiful arches of the hall, is 
an enormous fossil head of the Irish elk. On one side 
is an antique piece of richly-carved furniture, something 
like an escritoire, specially precious because it is said to 
have belonged to Oliver Cromwell. And on the other, 
a little inside the drawing-room door, a table filled with 
various refined, dainty gems of art; as, for instance, an 
exquisite little white Bohemian glass vase, covered all over 
with cuttings of extraordinary delicacy, like fine engrav- 
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ing — landscapes, flowers, etc.— the* cost of which was 
fifty guineas. Now try to imagine between such ex- 
tremes as these, specimens of antiquity and modern curi- 
osities, with elegancies from Paris, Italy, etc.— a perfect 
throng. The old gentleman was very polite and inter- 
ested in explaining things and waiting on us, as also 
were his wife and daughter, who came in from some 
other no doubt habitable part of the castle, to bestow 
additional attention on us where really none was due. 
They — the lord of the manor and all-^were very simple, 
unassuming people, not apparently in the least puffed 
up with their grandeur. The wife said her husband 
went to the continent every year, and brought home with 
him some new treasures. That when he saw anything 
that pleased his fancy, either a fine specimen of art, or a 
curious novelty, it seemed as if he could not resist the 
inclination to possess it. She remarked to 'me quietly, 
when directing my attention to the splendid staircase 
window, that it did not seem worth while to spend so 
much money on such thing?, and referred to the great 
gate of the park, saying the cost of it was fifty thousand 
pounds. 

In our rides, though passing through a rich country, 
and very beautiful landscapes, our enjoyment could not 
but be much marred by the wretched poverty and 
squalid, dirty condition of the lower classes, which ex- 
ceeded anything I had ever conceived of before as ex- 
isting in a civilized country. We went into the town of 
, and as we passed slowly along we took the oppor- 
tunity to look into some of the hovels which stood on 
each side of the streets. They were of one low story, 
walls and floors of mud, and seldom with more than one 
window of from eight inches to two feet square, some of 
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tbem being entirely without, so that in winter, when 
their doors must be shut, the inmates must depend 
chiefly upon their poor peat fires for light. Scarcely 
any of them appeared to have anything in them that 
could be called furniture, excepting two or three rough 
stools, a box for a table, and a place like a stall, boarded 
oflT for sleeping in. Though swarming with children, 
there was nearly always one or two pigs lying or stand- 
ing in the midst, which seemed quite as much at home as 
the human part of the family. We could not but be 
amused, in spite of the very opposite feeling which pre- 
dominated, to see one woman, who was sitting just out- 
side her cabin door by the side of a large hog, — which, 
if a hog ever had any claims to beauty, surely it was 
this, as sleek, white, and fat as a little pig of a week old, 
— and who, while the children were romping around, 
with their rags fluttering like ribbons in the breeze, 
seemed wholly absorbed in gently combing his bristles 
with her finger-nails, the brute standing almost immova- 
bly still the while, evincing that said operation felt very 
good by now and then uttering a grunt of satisfaction, 
she never once thinking, apparently, that it would be 
better first to use some of the water, which had evidently 
been freely bestowed upon the hog, to clean her poor, 
grimy looking children, and her time, for putting some 
stitches into their clothing. But it is probable she 
might say, with her poor countryman, after some one 
had been talking to him respecting his extraordinary 
care of his pig, " Och, sir, sure and isn't he the gintleman 
as pays the rint?" We thought we could understand 
that the account might be true of the Irish poor robbing 
the scarecrows in England to fit themselves out with 
clothes, for they seemed to have nothing but rags and 
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tatters drawn around them. In conversjttion with M 

L we learned that it seemed impossible to do any- 
thing that would permanently relieve their poverty or 
elevate them above the wretched, degraded state in 
which they live, owing to the determined opposition of 
the priests, who exercise unbounded influence over them, 
and completely countermine and prostrate the efforts 
made to instruct these poor creatures or to lead them 
into habits of thrift and learning, lest they should be- 
come emancipated from the iron yoke which has for so 
many centuries crushed them into abject improvident 
slothfulness and almost brutal ignorance. The bounty 
of our benevolent hostess is continually flowing towards 
the sick and distressed among these, her poor fellow 
country people, but she sees and feels that she is watched 
by the priests, and where there is any probability of her 
making an impression on their religious feelings there is 
no hesitation about taking the suspected person from un- 
der her control or influence. 

. We had intended leaving this most truly 



hospitable mansion of our friend M L this 

afternoon, but she, knowing what our future plans were, 
insisted on our remaining until the following morning, 
when she would have breakfast for us at half-past five, 

so that we could drive to C in time for the train, 

at half-past seven o'clock, which, she having determined 
to accompany us, it was necessary to do that she might 
get back in time for her meeting at eleven o'clock. 
Thus she would have a ride of eighteen miles or more 
before her meeting hour. But there was no denying her. 
And, indeed, we were nothing loth, excepting the giving 
them such extra trouble, for surely it was delightful 
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to remain there instead of going back to a hotel for a 
day and a night in a city where there was nothing fur- 
ther particularly to interest us. She made light of the 
trouble and her own exertion, replying in her peculiar, 
earnest tone, to our grateful remonstrance, " Oh, then I 
shall have your company to the last, dear friends." So 

we had her pleasant company to C , where, clasping 

my arm close to her side for the last time, dear woman, 
as she so often had done when conducting me to meals, 
about her beautiful grounds, etc., and seeing us seated 
comfortably for a little while in the car — ^"Dear me! 
dear friends, I have forgotten — " she suddenly said — and 
off she went, and with all our true respect and affection 
for her, which she commands, we could not but smile to 
see her, the dignified, plain old lady, running like a 
very child along that public station, among passengers, 
porters, and guards, back to her carriage, to get a little 
basket of lunch — sandwiches and fruit — which she had 
nicely prepared, lest we should not get our dinner until 
a late hour. Then, almost out of breath, but rejoicing 
that she was back in time, she bid us a hearty, warm 
"Farewell!" After about three hours' ride we were 
again in Dublin, where, finding our faithful little friend 

L had already been on the search for us, we 

went to her brother's place of business, and, in a com- 
fortable little upper room, partook with her the nice 
dinner she had had prepared, which was proffered with 
such true kindness before we left Dublin, there seemed 
no resisting it. Shortly afterwards, she accompanying 
us to the cars, we were on our way to our present as 
truly hospitable home, I will venture to say, as can be 
found in Ireland or elsewhere — simple and humble, but 
not a whit behind the greatest, and most grateful to our 
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present feelings. Our valued friend W , to 

whom we had become so attached when he travelled in 
our own country, gave us a warm reception at the sta- 
tion, and from him and his excellent wife we continue 
to receive the most untiring brotherly and sisterly con- 
sideration for our daily comfort and enjoyment in all 
that their warm hearts can suggest. . . . 

I cannot take the time nor occupy the space, I believe, 
or I might go on giving you line upon line until I filled 
my sheet in telling of kind attentions from Friends' 
families in this part of Ireland, upon whom we had no 
claim whatever. But I will give you one or two 

sketches. On day, accompanied by W and 

wife, we went to J. G.'s, about nine miles from W 's, 

and a most precious, long-to-be-remembered visit it was. 
Never was I in a house which was more what a Chris- 
tian's ought to be in every respect. Truly bumble, yet 
as truly refined. The dwelling is a one-storied, thatched 
cottage, but covering sufiScient ground to accommodate 
the family comfortably and entertain a few friends. 
Neatly, even tastefully furnished, and everything ex- 
quisitely nice, with trees, flowers, and shrubbery without, 
of course. J. G. came walking out of his cottage to the 
carriage to meet us as soon as we drove up — a noble 
looking, true gentleman. While his countenance is that 
of the dignified Christian, it has all the sweetness of a 
child. He took my hand, saying, "Come, my dear, 
walk in," with the most benignant expression, and led 
me under his humble roof He was dressed like a gen- 
tleman, so nice, his manners are those of a Christian 
gentleman, and, in short, his whole appearance is that of 

a prince in Israel. C and he had much interesting 

conversation, while I preferred being a listener and 
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looker-on, and never, I think, can I forget the peculiar 
sweetness of his smile. He seems like one just peace- 
fully waiting for his Heavenly Master's call, whether it 
be for further service or to depart and be forever at rest. 
We had a deeply interesting sitting at the dinner-table. 
Conversation gradually ceased, rather remarkably, and, 
after a time of silence, we first had a sweet, very impres- 
sive communication in the way of the ministry from 
him, at considerable length — his voice low and tender, 

soft as music ; and then dear W lifted up his clear 

trumpet, — which, as far as / can feel, I have never yet 
heard "give forth an uncertain sound,'* — in not many 
words, but with life, and in encouraging language, ex- 
pressive of his sense that " the Blessed Master had been 
in the midst of the few there gathered together." , . . 

On day we accepted another invitation from J. 

R. to spend a day and night with them. While both 
dwelling and grounds here formed a strong contrast to 
those of J. G., whom we visited yesterday, there was the 
same cordial and unostentatious reception. His elegant 
and spacious mansion is beautifully and rather unusu- 
ally situated on a high, grassy knoll, with scarcely more 
than room for a fine carriage-drive around it, which 
crowns a pretty high hill, his extensive grounds thus 
sloping down to a charming valley, with rolling hills 
and mountains on the horizon. The effect of this view 
as seen from the house — standing, as it does, on this sud- 
den elevation — is very beautiful, the hill descending 
gently from its base nearly all around. . . . 

We not feeling that we could take the time to do 
more than call at the houses of some of J. R.'s relatives 
whom we had not yet seen, to acknowledge their kind 
invitations to visit them, he took us the following morn- 
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ing to the house of one of them, where it had been 

planned his sister R should call for us, and take us 

a drive round the country, and to see the linen factories, 
and bleaching greens, etc. After waiting awhile at the 
beautiful dwelling of the former, while standing in the 

glass enclosed portico, like a small conservatory, R 

came driving herself up alone, with the exception of her 
footman on a seat behind her phaeton, — sweeping rapidly 
round the circle on the lawn, with a fine pair of spirited 
horses, and stopping them just at the right spot before 
the door, as though they had been lambs. She is a 
large, fine looking woman, and being rather heavy, she 
does not like to get down from her high seat, unless it is 
really needful : which of course it was not on the pres- 
ent occasion, and she was more than excusable for omit- 
ting it. So putting out her hand, with a bright smile, 
and the easy grace of an old friend, but not even saying, 
" How do," she assisted me into the phaeton, while giv- 
ing directions to a niece at the door, about a picnic 

pending for the day. Then when C and myself 

were seated, with a hint to the prancing horses, which I 
did not observe, away they went, and we were off. She 
forthwith expressing her regret that we could not visit 
her, added, " Well if I am not to have the pleasure of 
entertaining you, at least you must see where I live." 
We were soon entering her beautiful lawn ; and saying, 
as we approached a comparatively small, but tasteful 
cottage, " This is my little cottage " — after stopping the 
horses, throwing the reins to the footman, and alighting 
first herself, she handed me down, and preceding us, 
conducted us directly to her elegant little drawing-room. 
Then facing quickly about, she took my hand, and giv- 
ing me a hearty kiss of welcome, said, "Now look 
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round, and thou can remember, and see me when thou 
art away," — with all earnestness and vivacity, as though 
I was an old dear friend, instead of one whom she had 
never seen until within the last half hour. Without 
sitting down she next took us to the dining-room, and 
handed us some refreshment, while standing ; then into 
the hall again, the whole back part of which was occu- 
pied on one side, with a cabinet, with glass doors, well 
filled and arranged with interesting curiosities, natural 
and artificial; quite a large number from America, some 
from the Indians, from whom she herself procured them, 
— having travelled quite extensively in our country. 
She rapidly points out this, and that, of most interest ; 
finally, " Here is a full suit of fur worn by my cousin 
while travelling in the northern regions of America. 
Art thou fond of flowers?" " Yes, very." " Then you 
must see my green house." We step quickly out, cross 
the corner of the lawn, and there quite near the house is 
a very tasteful conservatory, well filled with fine speci- 
mens of choice exotics, the flowering in full bloom. We 
are soon out, and all seated in the phaeton again. 
Another hint to the horses, and we are off* once more. 
Through the fine parks attached to several private resi- 
dences, fit I should say for noblemen; then over the 
charming smooth public roads delightfully she drives ; 
up and down hill, several times wheeling rapidly round 
in short curves where roads meet at an acute angle, 
before one can think where she is going, holding the 
reins in her left hand all the time, and her parasol in 
the right. And now we are at the bleaching greens and 
linen factories. The operations within these, are quite 
an interesting sight ; and the extensive bleaching greens 
also, and a pretty sight too — the fine rich green grass 
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Striped all over for many acres with the white linens by 
the whole piece. We had picked up on our way one, of 

two sons of from America, now on a visit to 

their Irish relations ; a fine looking lad of about fifteen 
or sixteen years. He was at the head of this said pic- 
nic, was going round making arrangements, and in a 
great fidget lest he could not obtain such an one's pony 

chaise, or another's hackney. And R was making 

herself quite merry over these young Americans ; said 
this lad had had the whole management, — would not 
take any one's advice, and now he had got himself into 
a quandary. Never told her a word of his plans until 
this morning, and yet was evidently determined to have 
her for the lady head. And she having complied with 
his wish, and as they were all to meet at one o'clock, it 
was therefore she had to whirl us round in a limited 
time. A very charming whirl it was too. **0h," 
laughed she, — " These young Americans ! our lads here 
would not think of persisting in thus taking so much 
upon them." This aunty is evidently a favorite with 
the young folks, and I do not wonder. She not only 
has the means and the time, but the heart to do all they 
wish that is right. And is withal, a lovely woman. A 
fine bright woman, with a sunny spirit. Quite a charac- 
ter in short ; and I would not have missed meeting with 
her for something : nor with the opportunity of having 
so delightful a drive with her, herself being the profi- 
cient lady charioteer. We requested her to leave us at 
the sister's house, where she had called for us, which 
she did, and met the young picnic party in good time I 
doubt not. While we had a sweet walk thence by green 
fields and flowery hedges to our dear friend W. G.'s, 
there to meet again the warm Irish welcome to the true 
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hf)me-like feeling we so greatly enjoy under his roof, and 
a repetition of kindness from his relatives and friends. 
While I have repeatedly had to tell you of the very 
kind attention we received from our friends in England, 
it has been particularly interesting to me to dwell as 
much as I have on those bestowed upon us since we have 
been in Ireland ; our stay here, especially at any one 
place, has been so very short. And these kindnesses, 
coming so promptly from those who generally were 
strangers to us, and who could thus have no personal 
interest in us, have illustrated so pleasantly in our own 
experience, the warm heart and genial hospitality, which 
have justly been attributed to the Irish. 

It has been interesting to us to observe while travel- 
ling through this part of Ireland, where the people are 
I believe generally Protestants, the much more thriving 
condition of the poorer classes. They live in neat, com- 
fortable looking cottages, appear industrious and cleanly 
in their habits, and as if disposed to be self-reliant and 
independent; so very different from the degraded Catho- 
lics in the southern counties. 

Having decided to leave Ireland for Glasgow on 

day, our friends W and wife accompanied us 

to Belfast, where his brother F , who resides in this 

city, met us at the railway station, and learning of our 
proposal to proceed almost directly to Coleraine for the 
purpose of visiting the Giant's Causeway, about nine 
miles from that town, he at once kindly offered to take 
charge of our luggage until our return, as we should not 

need it From, what we saw of Belfast we 

thought it a handsome city. It has been a disappointment 
not to have seen more of the chief object of interest in 
Ireland, the fine natural scenery, the beautiful lakes, Kil- 
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larney, etc. But the atmosphere continued so very damp 
nearly all the time that it began to have an unfavorable 

effect upon C 's health, and it seemed most prudent 

not to remain longer exposed to it. 

It was a little out of the direct route to the Giant's 
Causeway to go to Coleraine, but our object in doing this 
was to meet with "Our Jenny," as you may remember I 
generally call Mary Jane P., the sweet, warm-hearted 
young Irish girl who lived with us so long and whom 
we really loved. Connected with whose story while with 
us there was a little romance, the sequel to which was 
that, with a native delicacy, combined with prudence 
and a generous consideration for the feelings of another, 
she was induced to return to Ireland, there to remain for 
a time at least at her old home. It had been arranged 
by notes between us, after we came to Lisburn, that we 
should meet at this town, it being too far from the rail- 
way route to visit her at her father's house. When the 
train stopped at Coleraine we looked hard at the station 
for Jenny, but no Jenny was to be seen. After waiting 
about half an hour, and making inquiry of the porters for 
a good hotel, also for Jane's father, of whom we found 
they had some knowledge, we gave them our name, re- 
questing them, should such a young person as we de- 
scribed make her appearance, to tell her where to find 
us, and then we went to seek our dinner at the place 
recommended, with little hope of seeing her, having 
learned we had been misinformed relative to the train 
hours. A short time after we had been seated upstairs 
in one of the hotel drawing-rooms, while I was scribbling 

at a little table in a corner and C was looking out 

of the window at which he was seated, " What's the rea- 
son that is not Jenny?" said he, quietly. " Wherel" ex- 

10 
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claimed I, running to the window. He had but seen 
half the face of a young girl, as she stood for a minute 
or two with another person some distance down the wide 
street opposite us. " I only saw the tip of her nose," 
added he, rather mischievously. She was now walking 
away with her back towards us. " It is she I" I ex- 
claimed again. " I do believe I think I know her walk ; 

do go down and see if it is not." C thought it 

hardly worth while, it seemed so improbable; the gen- 
eral appearance of the person being quite unfamiliar. 
He, however, yielded to my entreaties, and had to run 
quite a long distance down the winding street to a turn 
where she had disappeared. He knew it would have 
been no small trial to me to have missed meeting her, 
and indeed I believe he would have been far from well 
pleased himself, especially after having taken so much 
pains ; I having written to her immediately after our 
arrival in Liverpool, informing her of it and of the prob- 
ability of our visiting Ireland. And I knew it would be 
a bitter disappointment to herself. He soon reappeared 
walking with a young girl, not a little to my surprise, so 
little had we seen by which to recognize her. When he 
brought her into the room the poor child was quite over- 
come, meeting me with quivering lips and brimful eyes; 
she threw her arms round my neck and wept on my 
shoulder. For some time she could not speak, she was 
in such a state of commotion at the thought of being so 
near missing us entirely, had not seen the porters, etc. 
It was a very satisfactory opportunity; quite an interest- 
ing little episode in our journeyings. She looked the 
same pretty, lady-like Jenny as ever, and we could not 
but hope, from what she told us of her father, that they 
have enough to enable them to live comfortably. She 
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was SO overjoyed at seeing us once more that in the after- 
noon we took her with us on our route as far as Port- 
rush, about ten miles from Coleraine, where we had time 
before the return train came to walk on the high blu£& 
overlooking the sea, whence she could point out a hill, on 
the opposite side of which her father lives. She took 
leave of us with much feeling, but still intends returning 
to America, and has kept her money safe, which she had 
reserved for the purpose of paying her passage back to 
our land. 

The following morning we rode to the Giant's Cause- 
way in an Irish jaunting car — the queerest of vehicles. 
The passengers ride sideways as in an omnibus, but di- 
rectly back to back, with the feet outside the car, over 
the wheels, it being open at the top. We of course could 
see but a very limited portion of this wonderful array of 
basaltic rocks — by which I suppose for nearly two miles 
the coast is, as it were, " iron bound " — in an exploration 
of but a few hours. And there are such full descrip- 
tions and so many views of it that it would be useless for 
me to attempt to give you any new ideas respecting it, 
as here particularly the display is much more wonderful 
than beautiful or grand. But on some parts of the coast, 
where ranges of prismatic columns, placed one over the 
other, rise to the height of two hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, forming magnificent natural colonnades, 
the views of them from some of those elevations — in the 
regular and artificial appearance of their formation, so 
unlike any other of nature's works on so large a scale 
— must form extraordinarily grand pictures of coast 
scenery. It was altogether a very interesting expedi- 
tion ; a visit to the caves in a boat, one of which was 
ninety feet high and six hundred and thirty feet deep, 
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back into the cliffs, added no little to the enjoyment of 
it. Also the ride thither, over the curiously jagged 
coast, on high bluffs of all manner of curiously twisted 
looking indentations, appearing as if the water might 
sometimes flow in under where we were driving. We 
returned to Belfast in the afternoon, where we found 

F waiting for us with his carriage and our 

trunks, etc., to take us directly to the steamer, it being 
within a half hour of the time. Thus did these warm 
hearts attend us to the last at their very shores, renew- 
ing the desire, so often felt, that we may some time have 
an opportunity of making some return for all we have 
received. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SCOTLAND — GLASGOW — THE LAKES — STIRLING — STIR- 
LING ROCK AND CASTLE— ANCIENT PLEASURE GROUNDS 
— JAMES V. PALACE — INTELLIGENT OLD SCOTCH GUIDE. 

Stirling, y 1861. 

. . . . We were much pleased with Glasgow. It 
is a larger city than we expected to see, and is a hand- 
somer one than most, or any we have seen in England, 
— in one respect particularly — being built almost alto- 
gether of stone ; and, without being at all showy, it looks 
decidedly superior. Having very many fine, wide, clean 
streets, and these sometimes winding, and rising and de- 
scending from different elevations, the handsome rows of 
houses appear to great advantage. I have never seen a 
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city with which I was more pleased ; it has such a ra- 
tional, as well as aristocratic and substantial appearance. 
It is the second city in the kingdom, having over 400,0Q0 

inhabitants. We left Glasgow on the of the 

month, in the train for Ballock, near the south end of 
Loch Lomond, then took the steamer up this lake to In- 
versnaid, near the north end, there a coach for Loch 
Katrine, then a steamer again to the head of the latter, 
and thence a coach to Stirling, where we now are. On 
our way to Ballock, we passed Dumbarton Castle, of 
which, however, we had a much finer view than now, 
when passing up the Clyde to Glasgow. It is nearly op- 
posite to Greenock, and stands upon a rock, rising boldly 
from the water's edge, to the height of three hundred feet, 
and terminating in two points, with a considerable de- 
pression between them. The castle now occupies the 
greater part of the hollow. It has been a place of much 
interest and importance in the history of Scotland, hav- 
ing been a fortress for more than a thousand years. It 
was from here that Mary Queen of Scots embarked for 
France, and hither she was making her way when she 
escaped from Loch Leven. The ride to Ballock was 
through a rich, lovely country, interspersed with many 
clean, comfortable little stone houses for the poor, so much 
more inviting and cheerful in their aspect than many we 
had heretofore observed. 

And now those beautiful lakes, how shall I speak of 
them? Well, I believe I cannot do better than compare 
them with our own Lake George. Winding between 
their ever-varying shores, so as to present every conceiv- 
able changing scene of beauty, with some new gems of 
islands seeming to glide into view at every bend; the 
mountains on Loch Lomond more bold and grand than 
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those on Lake George, with bare peaks, varying alter- 
nately with those having richly wooded and cultivated 
sides; and Loch Katrine, more perfectly wild; appa- 
rently no more marred by man's doings, than when 
Walter Scott laid his scenes, in the " Lady of the Lake," 
among its romantic shores and islands; among which 
"Ellen's Isle" was pointed out to us, by one of the boat- 
men, as we passed it. As has so often been our favored 
case when among the finest scenery, the day was one of 
the loveliest that ever shone. Masses of fleecy clouds were 
floating over the blue sky, casting their shadows o'er the 
mountains, which, in sheltered coves, were mirrored on 
the glassy surface of the clear, lovely-tinted lake; while 
here and there, their bright reflections were undulating 
with the gentle swell. But language far more descriptive 
than my own will tell how, that day, — 

" The summer dawn^s reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees, 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled, but dimpled not, for joy ; — 
The mountain shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
In bright uncertainty they lie 
Like future joys to fancy's eye." 

It has been interesting to me to observe, that our own 
elegant little mountain Campanula is the very same as 
the blue Hare-bell of Scotland,— the same which Scott 
refers to, where his " Ellen," while saying — to the old 
harper, I think, — 
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'* This little flower, that loves the lea, 
May well my simple emblem be, — 
. . . she stoopeii, and looking round, 
Plucked a blue hare-bell from the ground, — 
Then playfully the chaplet wild 
She wreathed in her dark locks, and smiled." 

My quotations are probably quite incorrect, — it is so 
long since I ^ave read the poem, I forget. We rode on 
the top of the coach, from Inversnaid to Loch Katrine; 
and a charming ride indeed it was. Along the summit 
of a steep rocky ridge, directly over which we looked into 
a gorge of extraordinary beauty, through which a wildly 
beautiful stream was dashing between the sides of the 
mountains, in a succession of cascades, for several miles, 
while we were leaving the lovely blue Loch Lomond be- 
hind us, gradually changing form as it was narrowed up 
between the mountains closing round it. 

Edinburg . As is so often the case, I was 

obliged suddenly to break off ray last scribbling, and, be- 
fore I was at all prepared, to leave the point of view to 
which it had led me, whence I was looking back on those 
two Highland lakes, and that bright stream for miles 
tumbling over the rocks, making music as it went. It 
falls into Loch Lomond ; but I stupidly forget its name. 
What scenes of enchantment they seem now, when I 
think of them! The latter, with its numerous cascades, 
like a troop of frolicsome children chasing each other, 
and playing hide and seek ; now leaping rock after rock, 
then suddenly they turn a dark corner, and hide among 
the ferns and evergreens, laughing as they go, away down 
where we can hardly see them, as we ride on; — and here 
comes another troop, and some rest in this sweet, cool 
shade, while "in bright uncertainty they lie," "trembling, 
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but dimpling not, for joy," seeming,. though really not 
still, then on they go! 

We arrived at this city last evening, from Stirling. 
The ride from the head of Loch Katrine, though very 
delightful, was not quite equal to the preceding one from 
Loch Lomond. Up and down hill, by a succession of 
very pretty smaller lakes on our right and the mountains 
on our left, part of the way, — leaving the mountains all 
behind us after passing through a gorge, called the Tros- 
sachs, in which is a curiously-built hotel, of stone with 
three or four conically-roofed circular towers, with long, 
narrow, deep-set windows, like the old castles, which had 
a very picturesque appearance nestling among the mount- 
ains. In this last ride, too, we were on the top of the 
coach; and, delightful as this way of riding, is to me, es- 
pecially when passing through fine scenery, I admit the 
full enjoyment was a little marred that day by the thought 
of the possibility of the top-heavy vehicle — thirteen out- 
side, and aot one within — either upsetting or running 
back on some of the steep hills. I was not sorry, to say 
the least, that the hills were short — the ups, varied by 
frequent levels, and downs. It was rather an odd feel- 
ing, in passing through the streets of Stirling, to find my- 
self hoisted almost high enough to look into some of the 
second-story windows. 

. . . . The castle, and the old Grey Friars' 
church, being the chief objects of interest at Stirling, we 
sallied forth, soon after breakfast, the morning after our 
arrival, to explore them and their environs. Pursuing 
our way, according to direction, up to the top of a certain 
street, as they expressed it, — and very properly, as it is 
up a pretty steep hill, — we found ourselves in front of 
the church ; from near the gate of which an old Scotch- 
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man, with iutelligent, honest face, stepped forward and 
offered himself as guide. Showing bis credentials, we 
saw he was the one recommended to us; though his 
countenance and manners would have been a sufficient 
passport to our confidence ; and we proceeded at once to 
examine the premises immediately around us. 

The first thing to which he directed our attention, was 
the house formerly the residence of the Earl of Bothwell. 
It is by no means large, has a high peaked roof, and 
very small windows. Nearly in front of this, are the 
sole remains of the buildings formerly owned and occu- 
pied by the Earl of Lenox, father of Lord Darnley, — 
merely a fire-place and piece of the wall. Standing in 
front of the church, and looking down the street, — or 
wynde, as the old Scotchman called it, — the eye is at- 
tracted by a house at the termination of it, perhaps two 
hundred and fifty feet from the church, which, though 
unpretending in size, has an ornamented front, and is 
entered by pretty high steps ; this was the residence of 
Lord Darnley, the husband of Mary Queen of Scots. 
A little further on, passing the ruins of the palace of 
James VI., we have a view down another street, called 
Castle Wynde, of the mansion formerly occupied by the 
Duke of Argyle. It is much larger than any of those above 
named, and is in a very good state of preservation ; being 
now occupied as a military hospital or infirmary. Still 
further north from the remains of the palace, is the 
dwelling of the Duke of Albany, — within which he at 
one time convened the Scottish parliament. All these 
buildings were inhabited by the nobles I have mentioned, 
during the time of Margaret, the queen mother, and 
Mary Queen of Scots, and perhaps long prior to that 
period. They were, of course, the scenes of many of the 
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plots and crimes which were continually going on at that 
eventful period of Scottish history, and in which these 
nobles all took a conspicuous part. Now they are looked 
upon as too mean for the accommodation of the rich and 
fashionable ; and, though clothed with so much historical 
interest, are evidently occupied by persons far from the 
highest rank. The front wall of the first story of King 
James VI.'s palace is all that remains ; the entrance to 
which is arched, but by no means of imposing appear- 
ance. Immediately over this doorway, is a large stone 
with the arms of Scotland carved in it, in a good state of 
preservation ; on the north side is the coat of arms of the 
king, and on the south, that of the Earl of Mar, who 
built the palace and presented it to the king. There are 
two inscriptions, one on each side of the entrance, which 
may well be attributed to the shrewd " Jamie," for 
whom the houee was built. That on one side, reads thus : 

" I pray all lookers on this building, 
With gentle eye to give the judging." 

The other is as follows : 

" The more I stand in open height, 
My faults more subject are to sight." 

Our guide told us there was another on the inside of 
the entrance to this effect : 

" Aspey, speak first and spare naught, 
Consider well and care naught." 

Directly adjoining the palace is the house which was 
formerly the residence of George Buchanan, celebrated 
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for his learning, and who was tutor to James VI. The 
original house was torn down some time since, having 
gone very much to ruin, and the present one built of the 
materials in correspondence with the former. 

Entering the graveyard, we there have a good view of 
the old Grey Friars' church ; it was built in the fifteenth 
century by James IV., in a plain style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and though not particularly handsome, is inter- 
eating from its very venerable appearance. Among 
other external ornamental sculpture, there are twelve 
niches in which originally stood statues of the twelve 
apostles, and which were torn out by John Knox ; frag- 
ments of their feet, etc., still remaining. Leaving the 
graveyard with its quaint gathering of dark antiquated 
tombstones, some of them whose dates are as early as the 
fore part of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
having decorations on them more grotesque and ludicrous 
than tasteful or appropriate, we find ourselves at once 
within the precincts of the castle, the view of which had 
thus far been obstructed by the rising ground and the 
buildings. Passing a short distance along by the church- 
yard wall, we come suddenly upon a fine wide walk on 
the steep side of Stirling rock, about two hundred feet 
above the rich extensive plain ; from which it rises 
abruptly on all sides but that next the town, and projects 
out into it like a bold promontory into a sea or lake. 
From the edge of this walk, upon which we so unex- 
pectedly came, that had I been in my teens I should 
have screamed with delight — the effect being like that 
of throwing open a vast door upon the matchless pros- 
pect before us — one might suppose we could almost jump 
to that path some hundred and fifty feet below, which 
looks so tempting and shady ; where those two youths 
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are walking arm in arm, and whistling an appropriate 
old Scotch air so sweetly together. Were our feet to 
slip over, we surely should not stop until we landed near 
theirs. And yet from here all the way down, the rock 
has so deep a covering of soil, that it not only sustains 
luxuriant clusters of shrubs, small Norway Firs, etc., 
but of trees, or rows, rather, of tall Elms, whose branches 
meet at their tops, forming such temples as Bryant 
speaks of in his "Forest Hymn." But why refer to 
Bryant ? Who could look at such trees and not think 
of temples ? — of which their trunks are the graceful col- 
umns, and beneath whose leafy domes and arches we 
have, as we move onwards, a series of stereoscopic views 
— shall I call them — of singular beauty ; these temples 
on the foreground, their rows of columns and arches, for 
the frame-work, and under and between which we see 
not only the cultivated plain, the rich slopes thither, 
cottages, etc., but glimpses of blue mountain peaks on 
the horizon. Above us also, in many places, beneath 
and around the beetling crags, they are adorned by 
beautiful vegetation. Clusters of small "Evergreen 
Pines," of which we have seen a profusion in Scotland, 
of several different varieties, but chiefly the Norway Fir, 
with many other shrubs ; and the lovely little Campa- 
nula, where is it not ? Not only is it the " Little flower 
that loves the lea," but high on the hoary crag it is 
swinging its graceful bells, retiring in dark cloisters in 
the clefts of the rocks, and in equal profusion opening 
its blue eyes on the hillside or public highway. This 
broad path begins at the foot of the rock, where it slopes 
down to the plain just outside of the town, and gradually 
rising, continues all along the steep side to the extreme 
end of this basaltic cliff, on which, at an elevation of four 
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hundred feet, almost perpendicularly above the plain, 
stands Stirling castle. Parts of the old city wall are 
still to be seen along tlie course of the path. 

After pursuing our way for a short distance along this 
lofty terrace — which is on the south side of Stirling 
Rock — enjoying to the full the unusual character of the 
scenery, of which 1 feel that 1 have vainly attempted to 
present you with a sketch, we came to a breach in the 
precipice, up which we are conducted by our guide, over 
a rough path, among wild shrubs and flowers, to the 
summit ; where, turning a little to our left, we find our- 
selves on the flat top of a rock, which here descends ab- 
ruptly to a level, on the north side of it, apparently 
about two acres in extent, now elegantly laid out in a 
garden ; one of the last places I should— just then at 
least — have expected to find such a thing ; the wildness 
of the immediate approach to it having banished the 
thought of its proximity to the city, etc. It is adorned 
with fine ornamental trees, shrubs and flowers, grass 
plots and walks, a particularly pretty fountain, and 
many finely executed statues. - One of John Knox, in 
the attitude of preaching, and very characteristic — one 
of Melville — one of young Ren wick, the last Martyr 
who suffered for the Protestant religion in Scotland, and 
the two youthful " Virgin martyrs of the ocean wave," as 
they called, "Margaret and her like-minded sister 
Agnes" — which words are carved on the pedestal. This 
is a beautiful group ; they are sitting, the young sister 
represented as reading from a Bible resting on the lap 
of the older, a lamb is lying at their feet, and an angel 
overlooking them from behind. It may be remembered, 
these young sisters were chained to a stake on the sea- 
beach at low water, and left until the rising tide drowned 
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them. There are statues of several others, statesmen, 
etc. This garden, which adjoins the graveyard of old 
Grey Friars' church, but is rather more elevated, occu- 
pying the whole space between it and the castle, was 
formerly a tournament or tilting ground ; and the rock 
above alluded to, which overlooks it, was called the 
" Ladies' rock," from the ladies of the castle being in 
the habit of resorting thither to witness the contentions 
of the knights in the tournament on the one side, and 
on the other, the sports in the king's pleasure grounds, 
in the plain, about two hundred and fifty feet below. 
The distinctness with which the remains of the original 
arrangements in these pleasure grounds are still to be 
seen is really surprising. There is a circular mound 
with flat ^ top in the centre, on which was served the 
feast, surrounded by a terrace for the seats, and around 
this, the depression, where was the canal for pleasure 
boats. The mound and terrace at the angle of their 
smooth tops and sloped sides, are as sharp cut nearly as 
if they had been made but a year, and are covered with 
a soft sward, just as they were, probably, hundreds of 
years ago. I remarked to the old Scotchman, that I 
supposed care was taken to preserve it in its original 
condition. ** Oh no, lady," he replied— adding that he 
had lived in the neighborhood since he was a child, and 
there was no change in its appearance. It is used for 
pasture, and for sheep alone, I believe ; and it is proba- 
ble their little hoofs might never beat the firm sward 
out of its original form ; and it appears as if nothing but 
grass was allowed to grow there. If the kings and 
nobles had had the whole arrangement of nature here — 
the spreading out of the plain, the building up of the 
vast impregnable rock whereon to plant their strong 
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fortress, from which, far and wide, they could overlook 
the country round and see the first approach of danger — 
the tilting ground so adjacent, and the " Ladies' rock " 
on which we now are standing, they could hardly have 
had it more entirely to suit their purpose. This rock is 
about two hundred feet long and eighteen feet wide, and 
being furnished with comfortable seats, we can sit and 
enjoy at our leisure, as the ladies of the castle did of old 
— Mary Queen of Scots and others — the beautiful exhi- 
bition of nature around us, if we have not their other 
delights — which, indeed, would delight us not. With 
our backs to the plain, we have, immediately at our feet 
in front of us, about forty feet below — the elegant gar- 
den ; then the ladies had the tilting ground, far less 
charming say we ; on our left, the finest view there is of 
the castle, with the path leading from this garden gate 
up part of the steep ascent to it, part of which is by a 
high flight of stone steps — and on our right the interest- 
ing venerable old church and graveyard. The view of 
the town, it being built chiefly on this narrow slope or 
ridge — which was formerly called the Pass of Ballen- 
geich — is much obstructed here by the church — ^aud 
those parts of it on the border of the river Forth, are 
hidden by the rock. Turn round on our seat and we 
have, stretching far away, the rich extensive plain, the 
villages and distant mountains. 

We now return to the fine broad walk we left. Pre- 
ferring this, by which we make nearly the whole circuit 
of the castle, and have a more gradual ascent to it from 
the opposite side, to going immediately up to it from the 
garden : to which we had descended over grassy knobs 
and some steps, among shrubbery, the handsome Scotch 
Thistle, etc. This Thistle, Scotia's emblem, is like no 
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Other I ever saw — a tall majestic-looking plant, with 
very large leaves near the root, becoming much smaller 
toward the top, and the whole, leaves and stalk, covered 
with a rich, soft, white down; there were no buds suflS- 
ciently developed to judge of its flowers, which I quite 
regretted. A gate opens out upon the walk from the 
garden enclosure. As we passed along we observed in 
one place a stone set up in the side of the rock, bearing 
an inscription commemorating the projection and execu- 
tion of this walk by a citizen of Stirling, in the year 
1755; and another where spacious seats are made by 
cutting into the rock, at a point where the view is par- 
ticularly fine, states these were made for the accommoda- 
tion of the aged and infirm, who resort there to enjoy the 
prospect and fine air. And truly, a most rare and de- 
lightful resort for the citizens of all classes is the whole 
of this noble work. 

There appears to be great uncertainty when and by 
whom the castle of Stirling was first built or founded. 
Parts of it that had gone into decay centuries ago have 
been rebuilt. James V., the Gaberlunzie man, built a 
palace attached to the castle and within the walls, but 
with the exception of this — which has ornament enough, 
if that would give it beauty — the whole structure is very 
plain, though very strong and imposing in its appear- 
ance. The ornamentation of this palace, however, is of 
the most ovir^ and almost hideous character. Numer- 
ous frightful figures of man and beast, imps and fools, 
and nondescript animals, stand out conspicuously all 
over the building; some are demi-figures, projecting 
horizontally from the bases of pilasters, which start 
about ten feet from the ground and run up to the eaves; 
their faces seeming to give expression to the misery pro- 
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duced by having so great a weigbt resting upon the 
lower part of their bodies and lower limbs, these appear- 
ing as if hidden within the wall. From the battlements 
we have a magnificent panoramic view, far more exten- 
sive than what can be seen from the " Ladies' rock." 
Ranges of different highlands on three sides — the Pent- 
land hills, far on the horizon the peaks of Ben Lomond, 
Ben Venue, and Ben Ledi, and the three peaks of Arro- 
char. The Teith and Forth rivers join near Stirling, 
and the latter can be seen meandering for miles. Stir- 
ling has been called the "Rock of Strife," because on 
the plain in which it stands and around its base have 
been fought many of the most memorable battles which 
have exercised influence on the history of Scotland. It 
is said ten or twelve different battle-grounds can be seen 
from the castle. Our intelligent and really interesting 
guide pointed many of them out to us. But it was very 
pleasant to observe how careful the old Scotchman was 
when relating anything to us, frequently adding, though 
he was evidently quite well informed about his country's 
history, " So they say, my lady." " Ye had better read 
for yeresel, sir. There's mony gude books '11 tell ye a' 
aboot it, sir." Just above the town, and at the turn of 
the river, formerly stood the bridge over which the En- 
glish army, under Cressingham and De Warenne, essayed 
to cross, in order to destroy the forces which Sir William 
Wallace had collected, and which awaited the attack 
under the brow of a high hill. Having, the night before, 
sawn most of the uprights nearly through, a man was 
concealed under the bridge, who, when part of the En- 
glish army had passed over, and the bridge was crowded 
with men and horses, withdrew a large pin and brought 
the whole weight upon the nearly severed posts; the 

11 
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whole gave way, the Scots charged on those who had 
passed y and a total rout of their enemies resulted. To 
the southeast of the castle, and in full view, is Bannock- 
burn, where Bruce defeated Edward II., and destroyed 
so large a portion of his chivalry by pits dug in the 
morass, and covered over with rods and turf; also the 
hill over which his c^p-followers marched with colors 
flying and loud music, deceiving the English into a 
belief that another army was advancing against them. 
The battle of Sauchieburn, where King James III. lost 
his life when contending with his son, was fought ou 
ground also in sight; and the mill where the king is 
said to have been stabbed by a knight who, personating 
a priest, had received his confession, has not long been 
torn down, etc. The castle wall is about eight feet 
thick, having a fine walk all round on the top of it. At 
one point there is a loop-hole in the parapet, which was 
cut for the express accommodation of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and which, it is said, was her favorite resort while 
she held her court at Stirling castle. Her name and the 
date — the time when it was done probably — are carved 
on a stone slab placed in the wall above the hole. We 
were shown into the armory by a conductor, where were 
many very interesting ancient relics, suits of Scotch 
armor, etc. The conductor directed our attention to a 
cast-iron breast-plate that was lying on the floor, and 
asked us to lift it. I made an attempt, and, though ex- 
ertiug all the strength I possessed, I could not move it 
in the least degree. When their breast- plates alone 
were so enormously heavy, how was it possible for war- 
riors in full armor to command the free use of their 
muscles, so as to be enabled to fight with their enemies? 
Though they might be invulnerable to sword and lance. 
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it is no marvel that when thrown from their horses, they 
should, as we are informed, have sometimes lost their 
lives by being smothered in this their means of defence, 
from their being unable to rise again. The most inter- 
esting relics we saw, perhaps, were the oaken pulpit from 
which John Knox was wont to thunder forth his sermons 
when at this palace, and in which he stood when he so 
alarmed and offended Mary Queen of Scots, by his in- 
vective and uncourtier-like crimination, and the com- 
munion-table which he used in his church. From the 
armory we were taken to the oldest part of the palace 
and shown the room in which James II., in an interview 
with William, Earl of Douglass, irritated at his refusing 
to withdraw from a league into which he had entered 
with other lords, suddenly stabbed him; and an attend- 
ant coming in from a secret chamber adjoining — into 
which we were afterwards conducted — they killed him, 
,and threw his body out of the window of this chamber 
into the yard below. Some years since, in digging just 
under this window, a human skeleton was found, which 
was supposed to be that of the murdered earl. The 
castle and palace are now occupied by soldiers, it having 
been stipulated at the time of the union that th'is, to- 
gether with three others, should be kept up. I have 
said more perhaps than is meet or desirable about Stir- 
ling rock and castle and their surroundings, especially 
in rehearsing some well-known historical incidents ; but 
it was an exceedingly interesting day to me, and the in- 
terest of these incidents, with many others, was greatly 
enhanced by their being brought to mind on the cele- 
brated spot, so near where they occurred ; while the 
scenery, the natural features of which are so fine, doubt- 
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less, receives an additional and peculiar charm from as- 
sociation with the events of ages long gone. 



CHAPTER IX. 



EDINBURGH — CALTOJT HILL — HOLYROOD — FINE SCENE 
FROM RAILWAY STATION — MELROSE ABBEY — FOUN- 
TAIN'S ABBEY — ENGLISH BIRDS. 

Edinburgh, , 1861. 

. . . Judging from what we have already seen of 
Edinburgh, it is truly a beautiful city. It may emphati- 
cally be called a city of stone ; so many of its fine, wide* 
clean streets are built up with superior looking, though 
plain, stone houses. If I said Glasgow had an aristo- . 
cratic appearance, I surely may say so of this, yet it 
has an air of elegant comfort, as though affording de- 
lightful city homes. The New Town, as part of it is 
called, is built almost entirely of stone, and it is very 
finely'situated ; much of it on high ground, each side 
of a deep ravine, its fine buildings overlooking each 
other on the heights. In one of our walks yesterday, 
on turning a certain corner, we soon found we were 
coming, most unexpectedly, to an abrupt termination of 
the town in that quarter, by a dark mountain rising 
immediately in front of the houses: one of Nature's 
grand and solemn features, that the mind is wont to 
locate in her remote and solitary places, far from the 
busy haunts of man, here, at his very threshold ! How 
almost startling, yet peculiarly impressive was the effect; 
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and how little of sympathy there seemed between the 
silent monarch before us, and the noisy hive, at one of 
whose entrances we were standing. Yet though lying 
at his feet, the beauty of " Lofty Edinburgh," as she is 
sometimes called, is enhanced in no small degree by his 
immediate presence, his imparted grandeur. " Salisbury 
Craig" frowns upon you from his front at an elevation 
of eight hundred feet above the "Old Town," and his 
crown, called " Arthur's seat," towers about four hundred 
feet higher. 

We set out this morning to visit some of the chief 
objects of attraction. First, we went to Calton hill, on 
which are situated several fine monuments. One a 
column to Nelson, one hundred and two feet in height, 
up the stairway within which we mounted for the sake 
of the view from the top of it ; and were well repaid 
by the exhibition of a very varied and beautiful pano- 
rama. First, at our feet, this hill with its monuments ; 
among them a very pretty one to Burns, in the form of 
a temple; and the national monument, which is in- 
tended to be a model of the Parthenon, and though quite 
unfinished, is already a very handsome object ; consist- 
ing of twelve large Grecian pillars, erected at a cost of 
thirteen thousand pounds. Then the beautiful city on 
the heights ; the prison on the cliffs with its fine towers ; 
the bold bare "craigs," with " Arthur seat" towering 
above ; this being the first of this range of the " moun- 
tains that are round about" Edinburgh — the hills, the 
rich cultivated country, and the wide spread waters of 
the Frith of Forth ; Holyrood palace and abbey in the 
vale, and Edinburgh castle on the brow of a lofty rook, 
etc., etc. We had an opportunity of forming some little 
idea on a small scale, how contending armies might 
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appear and a battle sound from a commaDding height. 
A company of horsemen with artillery passed out of the 
city to a field at the foot of the mountains, and there 
performed a sham fight. The reverberation of so many 
cannon among the mountains was very grand ; and yet 
it had an awful sound — bringing so strongly before the 
mind the terrible reality that might even then be en- 
acting in our own poor, suffering country. From this 
monument we went to Holyrood palace, stopping as we 
descended Calton hill to look at Burns' monument. It 
is elegantly adorned with sculptured harps, flowers, etc. 
Poor Burns! How sad I felt, as I thought of Halleck's 
lines, while looking at this beautiful pile, — by which, to 
use his language, "a nation " has "canonized his mind," 
where he says, — 

" Yet read tlie names that know not death, 
Few nobler ones than Burns' are there, 
And few have won a greener wreath, 
Than tiiat which binds his hair." 

Alas, what is it all to him now ! Thought involuntarily 
turns, oh, how mournfully, to some of the accounts given 
of his last hours; and from these to his own touching 
and beautiful lines, written during a previous illness, in 
the prospect of death : 

" Fain would I say forgive raj fonl offence. 

Fain promise never more to disobey ; 
But should my Author health again dispense, 

Again I might desert fair virtue's way. 
Again in folly's path might go astray ; 

Again exalt the brute, and. sink the man ; 
Oh, how should I for heavenly mercy pray, 

Who act so counter heavenly mercy's plan. 
Who sin so oft have mourned, yet to temptation ran ?" 
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In moments like these, when made to cry out, " I trem- 
ble to approach an angry God," the thought of " winning 
a green wreath " of worldly fame, could afford but little 
balm to his sin-burdened goul. " What," then, ** to him 
the sculptor's art," *Mns funeral column?, wreaths, and 
urns,'* could he but have had an assurance that his im- 
mortal spirit might " know not death " — that he would 
be permitted to " win" the crown immortal. 

I cannot now, I believe, enter much into particulars 
relative to Holyrood. Yet our visit there was one of 
absorbing interest. To the apartments within it particu- 
larly, which had been occupied by the hapless Queen of 
Scots, where were enacted the scenes of guilt and terror 
in which she was so deeply involved. Her chamber was 
exhibited to us, where are still retained many articles 
of her furniture, some little personal conveniences, such 
as her work-basket, etc. The bed has now an iron-rail- 
ing placed round it, to prevent too near an approach, 
which is evidently needful ; as from their decayed ap- 
pearance close contact might cause the curtains and coun- 
terpane at least to fall to pieces, even if not meddled with 
by vandal hands, which have doubtless at different times 
made free with fragments of her blanket to keep as me- 
mentoes ; a rag of which, measuring not more than two 
square feet, lies on the top of the counterpane. The 
latter and the curtains, are or were of crimson damask, 
with green fringe and tassels, and having been ornamented 
all over with clusters of what appear to have been indif- 
ferently made artificial flowers, these would be easily 
abstracted, and would be more tempting to secure as 
relics. The walls are hung with tapestry wrought with 
mythological illustrations. On one side of the room is 
the small secret door, hidden by the tapestry, opening 
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on to the private stairway, bj which Damlej and his 
accompliceB ascended to the queen's apartments at the time 
they assassinated Rtzzio. It is impoesible not to feel an 
intense and exciting, though melancholy, interest, while 
passing through the very same rooms where occurred 
the eveots of those fearful times. There is so much re- 
maining, to aid in bringing vividly before the mind the 
reality of those scenes in the life of the beautiful but 
wretched queen, the account of which seems to the youth- 
ful reader more like romance than truth. Especially the 
terrible reality of that brutal murder. Here, where we 
now stand, iu this little room, which communicates with 
the bed- chamber by an entrance close to the door of the 
private staircase, stood the supper-table — which with the 
guests must almost have filled it — where Mary was sup> 
ping with Rizzio,and a few others, when the arras cover- 
ing the secret door in her chamber suddenly lifted, and 
Darnley, Kuthven, etc., rushed in upon them. The 
unhappy secretary, who immediately crouched behind 
Mary for protection, was siezed, while her husband forci- 
bly detained her, and dragged out through the bed-room 
and audience-chamber to the head of the principal stairs, 
they stabbing him all the way, until, it may be remem- 
bered, he received from fifty to sixty wounds, and there, 
after having despatched him, they left him in a pool of 
blood until morning. A large dark stain, very apparent, 
is yet pointed out as that made by his blood, which I 
confess, at the risk of being thought rather credulous, I 
see no reason to doubt, since it is well-known such stains 
become indelible if not promptly removed. The parti- 
tion which Mary had put up across this end of the 
audience chamber, because she could not endure the 
sight of the spot which opened on the stairway, is still 
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there, being quite different in appearance from the other 

sides of the apartment In a gallery, said to 

be one hundred and fifty feet long, is a collection of por- 
traits of the kings of Scotland, more than one hundred 
in number; of course reaching far back into legendary 
times, and probably many of them mere fancy like- 
nesses. 

The Abbey, which joins the palace, is quite dilapidated, 
but retains enough of its former architectural beauty to 
show that it must have once been an imposing edifice, 
and there is much connected with its history to give in- 
terest to its ruins. In its northeast corner is a tomb in 
which are deposited the remains of James V. and other 
members of the royal family. Leaving it we passed 
along through the Canongate, the most famous street in 
the old town. It is along the sides of this narrow high- 
way that the houses of the nobility were formerly situated ; 
they now look time-worn and forlorn, affording homes 
for the poor and squalid. The tavern where Johnson 
alighted when on his tour to the Hebrides still holds out 
its sign in this street ; the Tol booth, on the site of the 
former prison, and the house where John Knox resided, 
and from the balcony of which he was wont to preach to 
the multitude below, are pointed out to strangers as ob- 
jects of curiosity. Canongate is continuous with High 
Street, which leads up to the Castle, whither we now 
went. This is a powerful looking fortress, and standing 
as it does on a high, bold rock, it makes a very imposing 
appearance. It commands a fine view from the battle- 
ments, but it is not at all equal to that from Nelson's 
monument. We were shown into the room, a very small 
place, not much more than large enough to hold a bed- 
stead, where Mary's son, James VI., was born. We were 
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also taken into the crown- room, where are kept the an- 
cient crown-jewels of Scotland, consisting of a crown, 
sceptre, sword of state, etc. And this reminds me that 
when writing about the Tower of London, I omitted to 
mention that while there the crown-jewels of England 
were exhibited to us, these magnificent baubles making 
much less impression on me than most other novelties we 
have met with ; and, though rather out of place, I will 
mention here that these consisted of five crowns, five or 
six sceptres, several swords of state, all very gorgeous to 
be sure, with gold, silver, and precious stones; besides 
these, the baptismal font, used at the christening of the 
royal children, and a service of sacramental plate, with 
various dishes, spoons, and other articles of gold used at 
the coronation. The whole valued at^ about three mil- 
lions of pounds sterling. 

Newcastle. — We entered this dismal-looking town, on 
the railroad, ten feet above the tops of the houses; and 
truly, the narrow pit-like streets, and their crowded be- 
smoked buildings, with their hot looking dingy tiled 
roofs, seemed only fit to be looked down upon ; or, rather, 
I thought, that much the most desirable view of them 
was from this airy height, and we feel no disposition to 
take any nearer view of that quarter. How many of the 
towns we have seen have been built on hill and hollow — 
but this, what a contrast to Edinburgh ! There are parts 
of the town, however, that have good streets, and some 
fine looking houses, statues, and monuments; and, per- 
haps, there are more than we shall have time to explore 
while we remain. 

We left Edinburgh this morning, and what a charm- 
ing ride we had. Yes, Edinburgh is the most beautiful 
city we have seen. We were at the railroad station, 
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which is a very fine building, nearly half an hour before 
the time for leaving, which I was far from regretting, as 
it afforded us an opportunity of enjoying one of the 
finest views of a city I shall probably ever meet with. 
The railroad lies in the ravine of which I have spoken. 
I am standing under the arches at the station. Imme- 
diately in front of us, on a mound across this ravine or 
valley — which with several bridges connects the Old 
with the New town — stand two large beautiful Grecian 
buildings of white stone with Ionic columns; one the 
National Gallery, the other the Royal Institution, a mu- 
seum of antiquities ; the latter having colossal couchant 
sphynxes on the four corners of the roof, and a colossal 
sitting statue of Queen Victoria in front on the peak of 
the fa9ade. Occupying the space between this mound 
and the Kailroad Station, is a beautiful garden, called 
Prince's garden ; on our extreme right is a row of fine 
stone houses, including a hotel, with other buildings at dif- 
ferent elevations on the heights behind these, intermingled 
with trees ; and also on our right, in front of these, in so 
conspicuous a situation as truly to throw them on the 
background, and immediately overlooking Prince's gar- 
den, is Walter Scott's superb monument. It is a white 
stone pyramidal Gothic structure, one hundred and sixty 
feet high, covered with pinnacles, open tracery, etc., with 
a richness and delicacy in the carving, reminding one of 
embroidery, with a statue of Scott sitting within. On 
our left, among many other buildings, rising on the 
heights, along the foot of which passes the railroad, we 
have, first, a very handsome Gothic hotel, with towers ; 
further on, Edinburgh bank, a fine old building, having 
a heavy balustrade along the brow of the cliff, to which 
the grounds, which appear to enclose it on this side, extend ; 
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a little beyond, also just above its brow, is another very 
fine looking building with towers, many trees beautifully 
interspersed among all ; and lastly, at the extreme end of 
the precipitous rock , stands the castle against the sky. It 
has been raining a little; and now suddenly gleams 
the sunshine athwart columns and pinnacles, trees and 
flowers, and springs into the sky an exquisite rainbow ! 
A perfect arch, spanning the whole valley ; one foot rest- 
ing on the hill on the right, the other on the castle rock. 

And now, as C has settled the matter of luggage 

and tickets, I must withdraw from this extraordinary 
picture. Soon the passengers are all seated in the cars, 
and we are off, sweeping through a fine rich country 
of hill, dale, and river, with mountains at our side in the 
distance; rain and sunshine alternating, and the coquettish 
rainbow accompanying us at frequent intervals for many 
miles — with fair promises of fine weather at Melrose Ab- 
bey, whither we are first bound — but disappearing when- 
ever her lordly wooer withdraws behind his cloudy mantle. 
Melrose Abbey is a beautiful ruin. The most po in 
its minute details of any we have seen. Still retaining 
the most elegant delicate tracery, wreaths of flowers, ivy, 
and shells of the natural size. The flutes in the little 
scallop shells, and even the veins in the ivy leaves, being 
of the most extraordinary sharpness ; so perfect one 
would hardly suppose they could have been exposed to 
ruin even fifty years, much less for centuries. I counted 
over the tops of a row of small arches, entirely exposed 
to the weather, forty clusters of flowers and shells, every 
cluster entirely different. Neither as a whole, however, 
nor in its situation, can it at all compare with Tin tern. 
But we were well paid for making this little digression 
to see it ; possessing as it does an elegance of decoration 
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peculiarly its own. We were shown the tombs of the 
Black Dougliass and Alexander II., and of Michael 
Scott, the celebrated wizard ; and a small stone slab in 
the nave where it is said the heart of Bruce was buried. 
This abbey is still sometimes used as a burial place. It 
was originally built in 1136, subsequently destroyed, 
and rebuilt in 1322 by Bruce. And part of the present 
ruin was botched up by Oliver Cromwell for conventi- 
cles, which part disfigures it much more than does the 
venerable decayed stone. 

Leeds. — This is a very pretty town. It has the hand- 
somest Town Hall we have seen anywhere. It is a very 
large and really elegant building ; having a high flight 
of steps leading to the portico ; fine rows of columns on 
the front and side, and a tower encircled with tasteful 
columns, and being situated on an elevation at the cor- 
ner of two streets it shows to great advantage. 

The country through which we have been passing, 
from Berwick to this place, is tame and uninteresting 
in its natural features, though mostly richly cultivated. 
We continue to observe in many places, as we did with 
some surprise soon after we arrived in England, luxu- 
riant crops of weeds, indicating that the farming here 
is far from being so much more perfect than that in the 
United States, as has been frequently represented. True, 
they are much prettier weeds than some of ours, if that 
is any recommendation. We see large fields in one 
brilliant blaze of red, with the scarlet Butterfly Poppy ; 
while the yellow Rape entirely overspreads others with a 
sheet of bright sulphur color ; each of them really quite 
pretty plants, and they look very rich, alternating with 
the fine green cultivated crops. The Poppy is often 
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thickly iDtermiugled with the wheat and oats, and its 
beauty in such places is doubtless small recompense to 
the farmer. Seeing so much of the Rape, we thought 
perhaps it was cultivated, but on inquiring of an intelli- 
gent farmer, he said he believed it was generally a mere 
weed, and was in fact quite a nuisance. Again, we can- 
not but be amused, as we have been heretofore, with the 
people ploughing with four and even six horses, so that 
I have been quite disposed to consider the working. horses 
in this country as the indulged pampered race, while the 
coach horses appear to be the laborers. I cannot under- 
stand such a contrast in the use of the two classes. I 
have often been -made uncomfortable by the conscious- 
ness or fear that the horses were drawing oppressively 
heavy loads. We frequently see persons driving but one 
horse with their large clumsy carriages, which we should 
consider heavy for two, and these filled with six or seven 
persons, including the driver. I have not seen even the 
London laboring horses, which must be very powerful if 
they are strong in proportion to their gigantic frames — 
drawing loads anything like in proportion to those of 
some of the slender framed coach horses, especially when 
we consider that the former are not required to go faster 
than a walk, while the latter, of course, must trot, which 
they often do, even when going up hill. 

We made a digression from our route again this morn- 
ing, for the purpose of visiting Fountains Abbey. We 
stopped at the town of Ripon, and had a delightful 
drive from there to the Abbey, part of the ride having 
a peculiar charm, from its being for about a mile and a 
half through a beautiful and extensive private park. 
Such paradises on earth, as some of the wealthy in this 
part of the world make for themselves ! A succession 
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of little scenes of enchantment meet the eye at every 
turn, through winding walks, in light or deep shades, 
among exquisite trees, clustered or on knolls, or in long 
avenues; we drove through one avenue of noble tall 
elms, extending for nearly half a mile by a winding 
stream. Such a profusion of superb evergreens are 
there ; Norway Firs, among others, from a hundred and 
twenty to a hundred and sixty feet high. Now you lose 
the stream, now you come upon it again like a lovely 
little lake, and there float the swans. Occasionally are 
seen, appropriately disposed little temples, marble res- 
ervoirs with fountains, and here and there fine statues 
are placed with admirable taste — no inelegant abundance 
of such things, etc., etc. There is one feature of this 
peerless spot, its herds of deer, which — quite to our 
regret — we did not see. For we know, that as graceful 
and beautiful an object, roaming over or lying down 
upon the green velvet sward, among its surpassingly 
lovely trees, must this picturesque animal be, as is the 
swan floating over the surface of its clear blue waters. 
But they kept themselves out of our sight in some re- 
mote or secluded part of the grounds. About a mile 
from the first lodge at the entrance, you come to another, 
there leave your carriage and take a guide ; and the 
remainder, and rather the most beautiful part of the 
way, is by a wide footpath, and a most delightful walk 
it is. The abbey is within these grounds, thus, of course, 
belonging to the present owner, who throws them open 
freely to visitors, keeping guides to conduct them where- 
soever they wish to go. As you emerge from some of the 
deep shades of the park into a wide open lawn, you see 
the vast, highly picturesque ivy-mantled ruin, distant 
about the eighth of a mile, reposing against the low hills 
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and trees, its tall tower against the sky. The whole, 
including parte of the wall, etc., recently disinterred, 
which for many years had gradually become covered up 
with the soil, is said to cover eleven acres; and we 
thought the finer parte of it alone, the high walls, arches, 
columns and tower, must cover about four or five acres. 
The chapel is about three hundred and fifty feet long — 
the tower nearly one hundred and seventy feet high — 
and the cloister, which, with ite extensive range of col- 
umns, and plain Gothic arches, is in a good state of pre- 
servation, is three hundred feet long. It is a grand 
looking ruin, and had I not seen Tintern, I should have 
thought it could hardly be surpassed. But Fountains 
never could have equalled Tintern as a Gothic structure; 
and ite ruins, though so much more extensive, and even 
its situation, are inferior to the latter in touching poetic 
beauty. Its octagonal columns, the right angular tra- 
cery of ite windows, etc., look coarse and heavy in com- 
parison with the clustered columns, the lofty light-spring- 
ing arches, and the graceful elegant tracery of the win- 
dows of Tintern. Yet the whole exterior, the long lines 
of arches, its high tower, etc., taken in connection with 
ite truly lovely situation in these charming grounds, 
made a combination of beauty of the kind not often 
equalled, none of the particulars of which can easily be 
forgotten. Among other interesting features, is a vener- 
able looking yew tree, under which, tradition says, the 
monks sat and took their meals, etc., while superintend- 
ing the building of the abbey, which, if correct, would 
make it many centuries old. Altogether we thought the 
day might be ranked among the most delightful we had 
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present of the rural scenes of England, I will make sorae 
reply here, to a few queries which occur in a letter lately 
received from our dear , relative to the birds of Eng- 
land, etc. She has learned my opinion ere this^ perhaps, 
of the Skylark and its music. In reply as to whether we 
have anything like it in America, I may say, I think its 
song is something between our Song-Sparrow and the 
Canary bird ; resembling the latter rather the more, with 
some of the peculiar sweetness of the former. The Night* 
.ingale we have not heard, unless a very sweet song I once 
heard in the Isle of Wight, near midnight, was its note. 
We have been informed they have nearly all left the 
island, and are very rarely met with. The song of the 
Blackbird and Thrush are sweet and musical, though I 
have heard them but seldom, and have not become 
familiar with them. It is probable they are not so 
numerous in some situations as others. We know it is 
the case in our own country, that many more birds are 
found in some localities than others, within compara- 
tively short distances, and during the same season ; while 
there is a great difference in their numbers in different 
years. We were delighted with their " Robin red-breast," 
of childhood's pleasant memory, in juvenile tales and 
verse ; feeling the little creature almost like an old ac- 
quaintance. It is, as they often call it here, one of their 
" Home birds," keeping familiarly about their dwellings 
like the Wren ; which habit, and its musical notes so 
often filling the ear, constitute its peculiar charm. The 
little housekeeping Wren, which is one of our own " Home 
birds," and whose sprightly song with us, may compare 
with their Robin for frequency, in England does not sing 
at all, we are informed, and also that none of their Spar- 
rows sing; while we have heard no sweeter songster here 
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since we came, than our American Song-Sparrow. And 
I might add that we have heard uo birds since we left 
home to equal the exquisite music of our Mocking bird; 
none to exceed that of the sweet graceful note of the Cat- 
bird ; nor that of the Orchard Oriole, the brown Thrush, 
the Bobolink, the Bunting, and many others that might be 
named ; and none that can at all be compared with our 
"Wood-robin" — commonly so-called, though I suppose 
it is properly a Thrush — for rich, deep-toned melody. I 
have often thought that while the notes of other birds are 
joyous song, those of this loveliest of vocalists are a hymn; 
few as they are at each utterance, there is poetry, there 
is sentiment in them; the thrilling harmony of their 
liquid tones, as they seem responding to each other, 
swells forth like an anthem, amid the still dark shades 
of the forest. I know not how the idea has obtained in 
E^land, that we have " Few or no singing birds in 
America ;" that they are chiefly to be admired for their 
gay plumage. Those English travellers in America, who 
have received and communicated this impression, could 
not, I think, have visited our country, or its rural dis- 
tricts, until after the birds' season of song was over; 
which we know, with most varieties, is confined chiefly to 
the Fifth and Sixth months, while they are building, and 
rearing their young; though the air is vocal with the 
sweetest melody in some localities early in the spring and 
until after midsummer. Had we arrived in England a few 
weeks later than we did, and ventured to form our opinion 
of the birds of the country in a similar manner, that is 
merely by what we witnessed, we should have supposed 
they had very few singing birds here. As with the ex- 
ception of the Skylark and Robin — and even these we 
had not met with at all in some sections of the country 
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— we have heard little or no singing during by far the 
greater part of the time since we have been on these 
islands. And not at any time have we heard as many 
songsters as we do every season in our own country. The 
chief difference probably is, that during the singing 
season, which, from what we have been told, lasts no 
longer here than with us, the Skylark and Robin, which 
charming little creatures are among their most common 
birds, and possibly some others, sing almost constantly; 
so that in some localities, particularly, they often have 
more singing than we do; as we have no bird, that I am 
aware of, excepting the Mocking bird, whose song is so 
prolonged and oft-repeated as the former; yet, while our 
Mocking bird, with its rich, wonderful voice, and ever 
varying tones and notes, has no compeer, it is far less 
numerous than the Skylark. And now I may conclude 
by replying, in a few words, to another query. We have 
heard neither birds, nor heard, nor seen anything else, 
since we have been on this side of the Atlantic, which 
would induce us to prefer England to America. No, 
with all I have seen, truly to admire, and greatly to in- 
terest me, when it comes to home comforts, style of living, 
condition of society, give me my own country I From my 
inmost heart can I adopt the language of Britain's purest, 
sweetest of poets, America, " With all thy faults I love 
thee still — my country ! and, while yet a nook is left 
where" American "minds and manners may be found, 
shall be constrained to love thee ; " and prefer thee, too, 
before this or any other land. 
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CHAPTER X. 

STEAMBOAT TRIP FROM DOVER TO CALAIS— SCENE ON 
BOARD — FIRST SCENE IN FRANCE — GHENT — ANT- 
WERP — POPULAR TREES — AIXLACHAPELLE— COLOGNE 
— THE CATHEDRAL. 

AlXLACHAPELLE,. , 1861. 

. . . . We left London on morning, after 

an early breakfast, for the continent, by Dover to Calais. 
The ride to Dover was through a very pretty cultivated, 
and part of the way, rolling country. There appeared 
to be a great breadth of land devoted to the growth of 
the hop ; and it is probable the soil suits its culture bet- 
ter than that of grain ; for while the hop vines looked 
very flourishing, we noticed that the wheat, barley, and 
oats were generally thin. Dover, situated between two 
chalk downs, seems snugly protected from the winds and 
storms on all sides but that which opens to the sea. 
These chalk cliffs of Dover are very remarkable in their 
appearance ; the railroad lies between and directly under 
them, and the effect, looking up at their lofty, perfectly 
white crags in the sunshine against the sky, is very pecu- 
liar, and unlike any other crags or hills. The large 
castle of Dover, situated on these bare white bluffs, 
over the sea, and high above the town, is a very striking 
object. 

The packet boats, passing back and forth from Dover to 
Calais, though carrying the mail and so many passengers, 
are very little, if any better than those on the Thames. 
All the accommodations are miserable: no saloon on 
deck, not even an awning to protect you from the sun. 
They are so small, that though the company on board 
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was not large, the only seat I could obtain was so near 
the steam pipe, that I was besprinkled with water from 
the condensed steam, almost as if I had been in a little 
shower of rain. 

It was pretty rough, many suffered from sea-sickness, 

and C and I tiid not quite escape. I believe we 

had an antidote, or cure, in large involuntary potions of 
laughter, — which we shared with an enormously fat 
woman, the very personification of good humor, who sat 
opposite to us, — at an inimitable scene which was being 
enacted among us. Oft repeated, just as we flattered 
ouraelves we had attained composure which would not 
again be disturbed. Said fat lady being as little aware 
how much she aided the chief actor in the scene — for our 
benefit at least — as he was, of the inexpressibly comical 
part he was performing. Poor woman, as she spread 
one broad dimpled hand on her capacious side, in some 
measure to suppress the inward commotion, while with 
the other she wiped the streaming tears from her up- 
turned eyes, and full round cheeks, she might seem to 
be enduring a species of torture, if her jolly countenance 
had not disputed the fact. The boat as I have intimated 
is crowded. The above mentioned actor, a spare-ribbed 
thin-visaged Frenchman, apparently, with an extraordi- 
nary expression of countenance, which words are power- 
less to paint, — who seems to have preferred the forward 
part of the vessel, but who, " For certain good reasons 
best known to himself," does not prefer remaining there, 
— keeps ever and anon making a sally into our quarters; 
with a gait unaccountably reminding me, — for he neither 
dances nor jumps, — of the dancing cranes in the London 
Zoological gardens. With projecting angular elbows, 
and outspread fingers, he advances at once into the mass 
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of our assembled feet, each pair of which has been cour-' 
teously arranged by their proprietor, to avoid incommod- 
ing those of his neighbors, and with long strides makes 
his way over them ; not halting for an instant, nor having 
any conceivable object : but after making this semi-cir- 
cuit, a sort of zigzag, among the passengers, and around 
the centre piece of piled up luggage, he is soon back 
again in the place whence he came. This being re- 
peated twice or thrice, calmness is in some degree re- 
stored to us, under the impression that he must by this 
time have accomplished his purpose, if he had any. But 
no — that furtive side-long glance of fat lady, that depre- 
cating glance, as plainly indicates the contrary, as it 
does her almost appalling sense of the commotion she 
must again inevitably endure. And this is now con- 
firmed by her half smothered, tremulous " Oh !" and the 
quick application to her glowing face of the handker- 
chief; over which the tearful eyes persist in peeping 
spite of impending consequences, for she cannot control 
the inclination to look at him. Yes, there he comes! 
just as before — mouth open, eyes blinking in the sun- 
shine, nose kinking — again picks his way among the 
crowded feet, makes his semi-circuit, in which he walks 
immediately by poor fat lady — whose face in now buried 
in her handkerchief — then back again to his resting 
place, if he has any. This cruise is repeated some six 
or eight times ! Is he crazy ? No — he evidently is not. 
Walking for exercise? Certainly not; for he would 
have far better opportunity in his own quarters, without 
the risk of damaging people's toes, and his own precious 
nose, which is no trifle to look upon. What then ails 
him ? A problem some of us will never be able to solve. 
But why tell you of such a scene as this ? For it is 
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utterly inconceivable unwitnessed. Yet do not call it 
trifling. It was one of those incidents of travel which, 
unsought, would have subjected some of the gravest and 
best, to just such an uncontrollable attack of cachinna- 
tion. They simply could not have helped it, any more 
than they could help a sudden attack of toothache. We 
were both feeling rather uncomfortably grave, and sur- 
rounding circumstances, of which the description would 
not be very agreeable, were making us more so, when 
this most unexpected administration wrought a sudden 
change ; and C thought the removal of a bad head- 
ache, he had embarked with, was one beneficial result. 
A quick sense of the ludicrous, like an appreciation of 
the beautiful in little things, the "Beauty all around 
our paths," is a source of real and healthful enjoyment 
to its possessor. A good hearty burst of laughter, the 
more unexpected and uncontrollable the better, is so re- 
freshing, almost invigorating, though often suddenly ex- 
cited by the veriest little nothings, that I do assuredly 
believe it to be most healthful, and, — while no one I 
think, would more decidedly condemn a seeking for 
trifling and frivolous sources of merriment, — that every 
suitable opportunity that oflTers for indulging in it, ought 
to be encouraged rather than checked ; yea hailed as a 
boon.* 

* In the following lively extract, the writer speaks so to the 
point of the above named innocent sources of enjoyment, and of 
their healthful infinence, especially upon some temperaments, or 
under depressing circumstances, that I feel willing to quote it 
entire. 

** I rode to-day to some new cleared ground that was being pre- 
pared for the coming crops, and crossed a salt marsh upon a 
raised causeway, that was perfectly alive with land crabs; whose 
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On reaching Calais, and proceeding 'to the railway 
station, where we intended to take the train for Ghent> 

desperately active endeavors to avoid my horse's hoofs were so 
ludicrous, that I literally laughed alone, and aloud at them. The 
sides of this road across the swamp were covered with a thick and 
close embroidery of creeping moss, or rather lichens, that were of 
the most vivid green and red ; the latter made my horse's path 
look as if it was edged with an exquisite pattern of coral ; it was 
like a thing in a fairy tale, and delighted me extremely. I sup- 
pose E , one secret of my being able to suffer as acutely as I 

do without being made either ill, or absolutely miserable, is the 
childish excitability of my temperament, and the sort of ecstasy 
which any beautiful thing gives me. No day, almost no hour, 
passes without some enjoyment of the sort this coral bordered road 
gave me. I sometimes despise myself for what seems to me an 
inconceivable rapidity of emotion: But I generally console my- 
self for my contemptible facility of impression by the reflection 
that it is upon the whole a merciful system of compensation, by 
which my whole nature, tortured as it was last night, can be ab- 
sorbed in a perfectly pleasurable contemplation of the capers of 
crabs ; as if nothing else existed in creation. . . . And so I 
rode through the crabs and coral. The love of the good and 
beautiful, of course you are prepared to cultivate. The love of 
the ludicrous will not appear to you as important — and yet you 
ought not to undervalue it. Why should crabs scuttle away from 
under my horse's feet in such a way, as to make me laugh again every 
time I think of it, if there is not an inherent propriety in laughter, 
as the only emotion which certain objects challenge? After all, 
why are we contrived to laugh at all, if laughter is not essentially 
befitting and beneficial? And most people's lives are too lead 
colored, to afford to lose one sparkle on them, even the smallest 
twinkle of light gathered from a flash of nonsense." (Of harmlen 
nonsense, such as the " capers of crabs." — Auth.) 

Another writer says: "Whatever it" (laughter) "may be in 
its inmost nature, and central spring, its effects are general over 
the whole body. Probably there is not the remotest corner, or 
little inlet of the minute bloodvessels (life vessels) of the body, 
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our baggage must first be examiued before we could 
procure tickets. While in this crowded office, my atteu- 
tion being occupied with the disagreeable business of 
strangers prying in among our well arranged clothing, 
I forgot, for a time, the precaution I generally have ob- 
served, of placing my hand upon my watch at such 
places. There was great haste required, we having little 
more than time for the train ; and when matters were 
accomplished, and we were about hurrying out, I re- 
membered to seek my watch, — and lo! it was gone; 

C said it was useless to say a word about it, as 

doubtless it was the work of a pickpocket. However, as 
I was almost running by the side of the guard who was 
conducting us, I said to him rather carelessly, — '" I have 
lust my watch, but I suppose it would be useless to make 
any inquiry, as it was probably stolen from my side." 
He could speak English tolerably well. " Val you say, 
madame ? You lose you vatch ? Ven you lose it ? " 
" I have but just now missed it." " Oh, you vill get it, 
madame, you vill get it ; we have no tieves here." I 
smiled at what seemed a good natured desire to assure 
me of its safety, by inspiring me with confidence, not 
very easy to feel, in the honesty of everybody, newly ar- 
rived strangers and all. He whirls us round to the other 
side of the station in a trice, deposits our baggage, then 

saying to C " Here sir, come vid me,*' — away they 

go, leaving me alone amid bustle and drive. Soon they 
are back again within speaking distance; our French 
attendant hastily beckoning, and calling to me from 

that doe8 not feel some wavelet from that great convulsion, shak- 
ing the central man. . . . And so we doubt not, a good laugh 
may lengthen a man's life, conveying a distinct stimulus to the 
vital forces." 
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midst the crowd, and behind various obstructions, " Come 
dis way, madame ! " — I instantly follow ; and am rapidly 
ushered into the office of some functionary, and there 
requested to describe the watch. I have said but few 
words, before the gentlemanly captain of the steamer in 
which we had crossed the channel, promptly presents it to 
rne ; and truly, I felt very like receiving it as a present, 
so certain had it seemed that it was lost. Indeed, had 
there been but very few minutes delay, I surely should 
not again have seen my faithful little friend. The cap- 
tain said he had found it on the boat after all the pas- 
sengers had left, and had been enquiring amoitg them 
for an owner, but had happened to miss us. I suppose 
the guard had heard the circumstances, and it was there- 
fore he had replied to me so quickly and confidently 
about its safety. But there is not a moment to spare 
for explanation ; — in another minute we are in the car, 
and the train is off for Ghent. Thus ended the first 
scene in France, — and the very prompt kindness of the 
guard certainly gave us no unfavorable impression of 
the efficiency of the French railway servants. 

The country through which we passed to the above 
city is fiat and uninteresting, though it appeared rich 
and highly cultivated. There are few hedges and no 
fences to divide the fields, one from another, so that the 
expanse is unbroken, except by the varied appearance of 
the different crops; though there were ditches, as we 
sometimes observed, between the fields. There were a 
great many female laborers in the fields ; and in severa] 
instances we saw women on their knees pulling up the 
stubble ; much of the ground from which the grain had 
been taken, was completely cleared, — apparently in this 
way; or at least it had evidently not been ploughed. 
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We stopped at Lisle where we were obliged to remain 
for two hours, waiting for the train to take us on to 
Ghent. We employed most of the time in walking 
through the town and observing its antiquated houses. 
It was formerly the capital of French Flanders, and had 
a population of 65,000. It looks old and decaying. The 
streets have no side pavements, and walking over the 
cobble stones is unpleasant. The number of priests we 
met in our walk, and their peculiar dress, having very 
broad brimmed hats, long robes buttoned closely from 
the chin to the feet, and wide sashes hanging nearly to 
the feet, reminded us that we were in one of the strong- 
holds of papacy. The town is walled, and at the end of 
the principal street, we passed under a high arch out on 
to the ramparts of the great citadel : the view here was 
beautiful. The people whom we met or who were at 
their doors, seemed much amused with our appearance, 
and flocked out to gaze at us with evident curiosity, 
taking us, I dare say, for some " outside barbarians." 
Having taken our first French meal at the Station 
house, we were ready to start at the appointed hour ; 
being informed that our luggage would have to be again 
examined when we entered Belgium. . . . We took 
a ride through Ghent this morning to see what there was 
to interest us, and drove into a part of the town sur- 
rounded by high walls, which enclose a nunnery com- 
posed of eighty convents ; called the Beguinnage, and 
which seems like a little town of itself. A few of the 
nuns dwell in each separate house, but they are all of the 
same order, and all attend the same chapel ; forming a 
community with one interest. We were informed they 
are not bound by any vow, and may return again to the 
world if dissatisfied < . 
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Aixlachapelle, , . . . Our route from 

Ghent to Antwerp lay part of the way through what is 
called the " Pays de Waes ;" the history of which, in an 
agricultural point of view, is very interesting. Origin- 
ally it was a barren sandy waste, but by the patient 
labor of the inhabitants, it has been gradually covered 
with a rich mould, and is now one of the most flourish- 
ing and productive, as well as the most populous parts 
of Belgium. Everywhere the soil is teeming with grain 
of some kind, flax or potatoes. The farms are small, 
and divided generally by rows of poplar trees instead 
of hedges or fences ; and we understood nearly every one 
of these sections were owned by different persons, who 
till them on their own account. These trees are not like 
any with which we are familiar. There appear to be 
two varieties, — called the Silver and Canada poplar, we 
were informed by a fellow traveller, — which resemble 
each other closely in form and size, though the foliage is 
difierent. They are tall and tapering, like the Lom- 
bardy, but the branches are rather more spreading, and 
the foliage is not so dense, nor of so dark a green. Flax 
is extensively cultivated here, and many acres are cov- 
ered with it, spread out to dry, after having soaked for a 
long while. We stopped a few minutes in the town of 
St. Nicholas, where are large manufactories of linen, and 
the largest flax market in the world. A few miles before 
reaching Antwerp, we came upon the " Polders," ground 
reclaimed from the sea and river, and several feet below 
the water; it is not yet very productive, but some trees 
are growing on the ground, which is mostly covered with 
grass. We observed one row of poplar trees more than 
a mile long, of almost precisely the same size and form. 
Antwerp is rather a handsome town, or at least it has 
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some fine wide streets and noble-looking buildings, and 
presents a fine front to the river Schelde, on which is a 
wide promenade, about a mile or a mile and a half long, 
looking on to the river. We passed, as we were walking 
through some of the streets to look at the city, the grand 
ancient-looking cathedral of Notre Dame, considered a 
very beautiful specimen of Gothic architecture ; it is 
near four hundred feet long, and about two hundred and 
fifty feet wide, and is about six hundred years old. 
Standing in front of it was a huge very curious and gor- 
geously ornamented hearse, with gilded and painted 
images of priests, of the Virgin, angels, flowers, etc., and 
with ten or twelve lamps, on odd-looking fixtures, burn- 
ing all around it. We were informed the funeral of " a 
great lady " had just passed into the cathedral, and were 
invited in to see the ceremonies, which we, of course, 
declined. The difference between the appearance of these 
foreign towns, thus far, and those of our own country, 
though marked, is not quite so much so as I expected to 
find it ; there are some ancient looking buildings with 
grotesque gable fronts presented to the street, but gen- 
erally I think, the difference is not any more striking 
than that between the British towns and ours. The 
narrow winding streets with no sidewalks, are not very 
attractive features, and are rather disagreeable to walk 
in, as they are roughly paved with stones ; and we found 
people generally prefer the middle of the streets, that 
being worn a little smooth with the horses' hoofs, etc. 

The dress of the common people is generally very 
neat and simple. The women and young girls seldom 
wear bonnets, even when travelling, but caps instead, 
which are very pretty ; they are mostly without ribbons 
or any other trimming than a neat double tier of frilling ; 
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and I have noticed that they almost invariably looked 
clean and white, even among the laboring classes. Most 
of these, the females as well as men and boys, wear 
sabots or wooden shoes ; which are cut out of one solid 
piece of wood, and as they are, of course, entirely un- 
yielding, it is necessary they should be much larger than 
the foot to enable the wearer to get them on and allow 
anything like freedom of motion ; and we would suppose 
the friction caused by the slipping about of such appen- 
dages, must be very uncomfortable, if not painful. The 
men, in walking, make almost as much noise as the 
horses. Early yesterday morning, before the town was 
generally astir, I heard such a curious clatter in the 
street, I went to the chamber window to see what novel 
parade or drove was in locomotion below, and found it 
was nothing more than two or three little boys running 
on the pavement, each of these clumsy heavy shoes pro- 
ducing two distinct sounds, as heel and toe comes in con- 
tact with the stones. Excepting among the lower classes 
of the people, we have observed nothing in the costume 
very different from that in our own country and in Eng- 
land; unless indeed that it generally appears as if much 
less costly, and less extravagantly gay. The country 
over which we have been travelling to Aix, as the city 
is generally called here, continued to be extremely tame 
and flat throughout, excepting for a few miles near 
Liege ; where it changed very much, and was very beau- 
tiful; varied much with hill and dale, and in some 
places was wild, rocky, and romantic. With this excep- 
tion, it is cleared and cultivated as much as England, 
and quite as green now in the eighth month. I have 
been disappointed in seeing no forests at all ; and as 
there are not the extensive parks with woodland, which 
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we see in England, it is in moat parts very bare of trees, 
excepting poplars and low willows like our water wil- 
lows. Between Ghent and Antwerp particularly, we saw 
no trees of any kind for miles but poplars, poplars, pop- 
lars, almost as far as the eye could reach over the level 
country to a fringe of them along the horizon ; field 
beyond field surrounded by them, roadsides for miles 
bordered by them. They are quite pretty trees as a 
variety among others, but the eye wearies of such mo- 
notony. The country is so thickly settled, it seems almost 
like a scattered village all through ; most of the houses, 
like those of the villages are white, with red tiled roofs, 
which not being smoked, or covering dingy brick walls, 
like those of England, are not homely. I really thought 
I could understand where the idea originated, of making 
those little imported toy towns, composed of white, red- 
roofed houses, with poplar-shaped trees, made by shaving 
one-half of a little stick to a point for the top, and, 
without cutting off the curled shaving, coloring it green 
for the foliage. They are really not so bad a represen- 
tation — for children's amusement — of some of these small 
Belgian villages. 

In our walk through the city to-day, we came upon 
the quaint odd looking cathedral here. It is said to be 
one of the most ancient in Germany, being about nine 
hundred years old. Alongside the main entrance is 
the figure of a female bear with the head turned and 
mouth partly open, as if growling ; what could have 
been the particular design of such a figure it is difficult 
to imagine ; and in a uieh near the door, in the wall de- 
tached from the main body of the building, is a colored 
image of our Saviour on the cross, life-size, with the 
wound in his size and the blood trickling from it. It is 
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well executed, which made such an exhibition in the 
public street, the more painful. Observing that the en- 
trance into the cathedral — which appears to be built in 
two parts — opened on to a passage which is a public 
thoroughfare to another street, we entered, and found we 
at once had a view of the really grand interior on either 
side. Its lofty columns and arches, gorgeous paintings, 
images, ever-burning lights, splendid stained windows, 
eighty feet high, through which the light was streaming 
with extraordinary effect, are well calculated to make an 
impression on the ignorant and superstitious; some of 
whom, poor, dirty, miserable looking creatures, were 
kneeling about on the stone floor in perfect silence, now 
and then crossing themselves, their appearance sadly 
contrasting with the splendor around them. We walked 
over the slab of black marble which covers the tomb of 
Charlemagne, who built this cathedral, which he de- 
signed should receive his mortal remains. A vault was 
made directly under the centre of the dome and his body 
deposited therein— according to his directions — placed 
in an upright position, in the chair of state, arrayed in 
his royal robes and crown, with the sceptre in his hand, 
the sword of state by his side, and the pilgrim's pouch 
fastened to his girdle. But powerful as .he was while 
living, he could not prevent his tomb from being rifled, 
which was done by Pope Paschal III., who took there- 
from the crown which still rested on the fleshless skull, 
with all the other treasures found there, which were re- 
moved to be used at the coronation of future emperors ; 
and the bones of the once mighty monarch were con- 
veyed away to work miracles, he being declared to be a 
saint. This cathedral is reported to be very rich in 
relics, among which they profess to have '' the robe worn 
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by Mary when Jesus was born, the scarf worn by our 
Saviour when crucified, his swaddling clothes, and the 
cloth on which the head of John Baptist was laid after 
his decapitation." I had a touching evidence of the 
faith of the poor, ignorant, superstitious people in these 
monstrous absurdities, in one of the wretched looking 
old women who were kneeling, there, following me and 
conducting me to a cabinet where some of these treas- 
ures were supposed to be deposited, to which she pointed 
with uplifted eyes and an expression of deep reverence 
and awe. 

. . . . Having seen all we wished in Aixlacha- 
pelle, we departed from there this morning for Cologne ; 
crossing a large viaduct just after we left we had a good 
view of the city, and directly after the castle of Frank- 
enburg came in view, which is said to be the place in 
which Charlemagne's favorite wife died. The little vil- 
lages on the route are homely and uninviting, and we 
were frequently passing homely old castles, far from pic- 
turesque in their appearance, looking much more like 
huge old stone barns than castles ; formerly the strong- 
holds of the petty German barons, who hired themselves 
and their retainers to whoever would pay them best for 
fighting, and who were mere banditti. One exception to 
the general barn-like style of architecture of these strong- 
holds, called Northberg, was flanked by four towers; we 
stopped for a few minutes at a village named Merode, 
and had a good view of another with towers at each 
angle, which was formerly the residence of a baron — 
said to be the ancestor of one of the high families in 
Belgium — who, with his black guards, became so notori- 
ous for their thieving and brigandage, as to become 
dreaded wherever they were known under the name of 

13 
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Meroders. It is said to be from this that our English 
word " marauder" is derived. We passed from the val- 
ley drained by the Meuse to that whose waters descend 
into the Rhine, by a deep cut three miles long, and soon 
after through a tunnel about a thousand feet in length; 
on emerging from which we were in the basin of the 
Rhine, arid not far from the ancient city of Cologne, 
whose spires were seen across the low ground rising above 
the house-tops, and we soon after entered the railroad 
station there, close by the far and long famed cathedral, 
which we saw towering high above all surrounding build- 
ings as we passed into the street. 

From Aix to Cologne the country continues to be 
level and very tame, though it appears to be productive. 
But it was evident that the science of agriculture was 
not much understood or applied, and the implements are 
very clumsy and inadequate for the work to be done. 
We observed in one place a man ploughing with a cow 
hitched to his plough, which latter was small, with three 
wheels attached to it, and the handles so placed that the 
person guiding it had to stoop very greatly in order to 
have any control over it. Throughout Belgium and 
Germany, id cutting grain, the man takes a hook in one 
hand and an instrument formed by a short blade attached 
at right angles to a handle about four feet long in the 
other; with the first he collects a bunch of grain to- 
gether, and with the other he cuts it off; then turns it 
out of the hook, and so goes on. There appear to be 
more women than men in the fields, and they are often 
seen engaged in the more laborious parts of farming. 
On the whole we should suppose the population engaged 
in farming was neither very intelligent nor very refined. 

After arriving at our hotel and the necessary business 
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of preparing for and obtaining our dinner was accom- 
plished, we walked out to see the cathedral. On our 
way we passed through one of the streets which opened 
upon the ptaza of the Rathhaus. It has a curious Gothic 
tower, and the appearance of the whole structure is very 
ancient, but it shows that different parts have been built 
at different periods. We found that one portion of it 
was used for municipal purposes, the entrance into which 
part is through a most antiquated looking marble portal, 
with pillars above and below on each story, with various 
Latin inscriptions upon it, some of which are in reference 
to the original settlement of the Romans at this place ; 
the great tower looks dilapidated. It is said to have 
been standing more than three hundred and fifty years, 
the other parts about three hundred years. We soon 
found our way through the narrow winding streets to 
the cathedral. To attempt to describe it would be use- 
less, as it is not probable I could convey any more correct 
impression of it than you have already received, and it 
seems needless to say it is a more magnificent object of 
the kind than by description I could have formed any 
conception of. Yet to my taste it is less beautiful 
and chaste, less impressive in its general appearance and 
proportions as a whole, than Salisbury cathedral, in 
England. This is partly due, no doubt, to its towers not 
being finished, and its very inferior situation ; but it has 
too much ornament about it, exquisite as it is. One feels 
oppressed on beholding such grandeur ; yet how totally 
different is the feeling excited by these exhibitions of 
man's power and science from that which sometimes al- 
most overwhelms us in beholding the grandeur of the 
works of the Creator. This building, which, from its 
immense size and elaborate ornamentation, is, perhaps. 
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one of the most inagnificent specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture in the world, certainly presents a most imposing 
spectacle of human art and persevering labor; while it 
saddens one with reflections upon the waste of life, in 
thus building up a monument of pride and superstition, 
under the supposition that He who dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands, would be pleased or appeased by 
the erection of such a place for worshipping Him. 

C was not willing to go within it. I entered ; but 

soon observed a man coming towards persons before me, 
holding a plate with coin upon it. I suspected the ob- 
ject, and not choosing to contribute to its erection, which 
is still going on, nor to refuse, I immediately retreated, 
not having had much more than a glimpse of the vast- 
ness and splendor of the interior. As it was founded 
about the year 1270, it has been in process of building 
nearly six hundred years ; during which time it has un- 
dergone various vicissitudes, and at one time seemed 
likely to become a ruin ; and thus, while some of the 
finer parts have gone into decay, and look antique and 
sombre, those parts that are now being built and repaired, 
have all the freshness and elegance of youth. Its repairs 
and completion are being carried out according to the 
original plan, by a modern architect, under the authority 
and at the expense of the king of Prussia ; all of which, 
it is expected, will finally be accomplished in about six 
years, excepting the two towers, which it is thought will 
not be finished in less than twenty years. There is a 
large stone-cutter's yard attached to it, containing work- 
shops, wherein some four hundred men are constantly 
employed in the tedious work of carving the ele- 
gant ornamentations of different kinds, replacing di- 
lapitated statues, etc. These modern repairs and the 
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finishing of the towers, we were told, would cost five 
millions of dollars. And when one sees its vast assem. 
blage of finely finished statues, large and small, all over 
the exterior; the elegantly ornamented flying buttresses 
and forest of pinnacles — of which last there will be five 
thousand when finished, all really countless to a beholder 
even now, unless he were to go carefully over it with a 
note book, to say nothing of the profuse minuter adorn- 
ing everywhere — the time it will require to finish it, and 
the cost, cannot excite surprise. Within the arch of 
one of the entrances we counted more than a hundred 
statues, large and small, some standing singly, others in 
groups with different objects, forming Scripture scenes— 
this door being illustrative of the New Testament, and a 
similar one on the opposite side illustrating scenes in the 
Old Testament. There is one part of the adorning of 
this truly wonderful pile, which is far from being an 
ornament, but is rather an extremely ugly and grotesque 
disfigurement ; that of numerous hideous-looking objects, 
half figures of beasts, imps, dragons, griffins, human 
forms, with almost every imaginable frightfully distorted 
features and expression, projecting out at right angles 
from the building, at the base of buttresses, and, indeed, 
from almost every salient point at a certain height from 
its base. That these " gargoyles," as I suppose they are 
called, should ever have been introduced into Gothic ar- 
chitecture, is surprising ; so entirely is the right angular 
projection merely — not to name the disgusting ugliness 
of these figures — at variance with the grace and sym- 
metry of all the other details. The length of the ca- 
thedral is five hundred and eleven feet, the breadth two 
hundred and thirty-one, and the hight of the west gable 
two hundred and thirty feet. In the centre, where the 
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transept crosses the Dave, an iron spire, richly orna- 
mented and gilt, rises to the height of about three hun- 
dred feet, and the two towers at the east end, are to be 
five hundred feet high. One of these was carried to the 
height of a hundred and eighty feet, more than five hun- 
dred years ago ; and the large iron crane, by which the 
stones were hoisted to their position is still standing in 
the place it then occupied on the top, having never been 
removed but once — about three hundred years ago — 
when the citizens took it down ; but speedily replaced 
it in consequence of their superstitious fears, interpreting 
a thunder storm, which occurred soon after, as a token 
of Divine displeasure at their act, in thus presuming to 
despair of being enabled to complete the building of it. 
And thus it has remained most awkwardly disfiguring it 
for centuries, though probably never used ; as I suppose 
it has requiring all the funds that could be raised here- 
tofore, simply to keep the gorgeous and mighty structure 
from falling into decay. 

Soon after we first came up to the cathedral, a very 
gentlemanly looking and polite man stepped up, and 
began pointing out to us the beauties of the architecture 
as seen from different points, giving us the history of the 
various parts of the building, as to the time of th^ir 
being begun and finished, etc. At first, we thought he 
was some gentlemen, who could himself speak English 
very well, and who observing we appeared to be stran- 
gers, had merely out of politeness volunteered to give 
us some information ; but we rather wondered at his 
great kindness, when he continued with us in our walk 
round the whole building, through the yard where the 
stone cutters were at work, and finally conducted us into 
an establishment near, — which we found was that of 
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Farina, for the manufacture of the cologne water, — to 
show us a model of the Cathedral. We were several 
times about to thank him, and desire him not to trou- 
ble himself further, for we should really have preferred 
being without him,- but when, after informing us that 
no compensation was required for seeing the model, but 
that it would be expected we should purchase some 
Cologne water, he forthwith selected a large expensive 
flask — we began to suspect he was what is called an 
" Intrusive guide." And true enough, when he came 
out, he complacently remarked, *' If we would now pay 
him, he would leave us;" on asking him how much was 
to pay, he replied " Whatever we pleased." On which 

C , informing him we were not familiar with their 

money, handed out a handful of coin, from which he 
paid himself generously, and bowed himself off; and 
certainly we should have thought it an insult to offer him 
money had he not asked for it, so entirely did he appear 
like a gentleman ; more especially as no guide was 
needed. These men are constantly on the look-out for 
such strangers as ourselves. The model of the cathedral 
is the most perfect, and beautiful thing of the kind, by 
far that I ever saw. It is about eight or nine feet in length, 
is made of wood, and is entirely complete, all the carv- 
ing, images, etc., even to the priests standing about with- 
in ; and from it the beholder can form a much better 
idea of the proportions and symmetry of the original than 
is possible from looking at the vast fabric itself; espe- 
cially in its present condition, without the magnificent 
towers, and surrounded as it is by poor looking build- 
ings ; many of which, we were informed, are to be re- 
moved, to make a fine extensive area around it. The 
artist was eight years in building this model ! Just to 
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think of the preposterous and sinful waste of precious 
time! ... 

Though a Protestant country, the Papists bear rule in 
this part of Germany, of which we see evidences, and of 
their superstition and bigotry. While crossing on one 
of the bridges over the Rhine, in a walk we took this 
afternoon, we met a procession of women, with a few 
men, one of whom was carrying an image of our Saviour 
on the cross, about two-thirds the size of life. A priest 
was in attendance, and the women were chanting. Most 
of the men who met them took off their hats, and we 
thought, from the hard countenance of the man carrying 
the crucifix, that he would gladly make those suffer for 
it who did not do so. We walked to-day through some 
parts of the city in which we had not been before, pass- 
ing some antiquated houses and curious-looking old 
" churches." In one of the latter they profess to have 
preserved the bones of St. Ursula and the ten thousand 
virgins who were said to have been sacrificed by barba- 
rians, and another is said to contain very many other 
bones equally holy. The weather was very warm to- 
day, and we thought Cologne the most filthy and abomi- 
nably offensive town we had ever been in. The streets 
are narrow and crooked, the houses are high and crowded 
together, the alleys and arched ways are numerous and 
foul, and altogether we have not observed one attraction 
to induce those who can get away to remain in it ; and 
the prospect is quite refreshing of taking a steamer to- 
morrow for Coblentz, when we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of judging for ourselves of the beauty so often 
sung of the scenery on the Rhine. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 

THE RHINE — ITS SCENERY — COBLENTZ — ITS FORTIFICA- 
TIONS — STOLZENFELS AND OTHER CASTLES — VINE- 
YARDS — MAYENCE — PRANKFORD — GERMAN HOTELS 
— AGRICULTURE. 

Maybnce, , 1861. 

. . . . We left Cologne on day, in one of 

the steamers on the Rhine, at a little past nine o'clock 
in the morning, and arrived at Coblentz at about seven 
o'clock in the evening, thus passing the greater part of 
the day on the river. The boat, like all we have 
travelled in on this side of the Atlantic, was very infe- 
rior to those we have been accustomed to in America for 
the same kind of trips, though no such drawback could 
really mar our enjoyment or prevent this from being a 
most interesting and truly delightful one ; she was nar- 
row, with very poor accommodations to screen the pas- 
sengers from the glaring sun, who were crowded together 
with inconvenient seats, and everything by way of re- 
freshment was sold at double prices. The dinner, which 
was served up on deck, was got up in such a slovenly, 
dirty manner, and the waiters were so greasy and filthy 
in their mode of wiping dishes, knives and forks, etc., 
that it was a matter of astonishment how persons accus- 
tomed to comfortable meals and cleanly habits could 
tolerate eating at the table. We declined taking dinner, 
preferring empty stomachs to partaking at such a board. 
Considering the immense travel there is upon this river 
during the summer, and that the passengers on board 
these boats are always willing to pay a full price, it is 
certainly indicative of very little enterprise that no oom- 
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pany has put upon the line any boat equal to our second- 
class steamboats. 

We were told not to look for extraordinarily fine 
scenery on this celebrated river, or we should be disap- 
pointed, as it had been much overrated. I think those 
who have formed such an opinion could not have trav- 
elled many miles upon it. It has at least proved to me 
all, and more than all, I ever expected. Though for the 
firet twenty miles — from Cologne to Bonn — the scenery 
is very tame, from the latter to Mayence, nearly a two 
day's journey, it is very beautiful, varying in character 
between bold highlands, rocky bluff:*, and vine-clad 
hills. The numerous picturesque ruins of castles perched 
high on the crags and tops of the mountains, ariB very 
striking features, and add much to the beauty of the 
scenery on the Rhine. 

We have been so constantly occupied since we came 
to the Continent that I have had little or no time for 
writing, excepting in the evening; and when evening 
comes it is such a luxury to rest mind as well as body — 
and, in truth, I have been so weary of writing so much 
in the short intervals of time the crowd of new scenes 
and events has left me, that I have felt of late almost 
disqualified for it — and as I have no memorandums of 
the Rhine between Cologne and Coblentz, nor of the lat- 
ter city, I will spare myself the labor of thinking by 

making some extracts from C 's journal, continuing 

from the town of Bonn. 

" The width of the Rhine between Cologne and Bonn 
is not equal to that of that portion of the Delaware 
between Philadelphia and Smith's Island opposite. It 
is thirteen hundred feet ; the average depth I do not 
know, but should not think it more than eight or ten 
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feet in the deepest part of the channel. Directly after 
passing Bonn, the high peaks of the seven mountains, as 
they are called, which we had been observing for some 
time before, were immediately before us. These seven 
are spoken of particularly because of their superior 
height and boldness. There are other elevations which 
lay between and around them, to which reference is sel- 
dom made. The highest of the seven is named Oelberg, 
which is fourteen hundred and fifty-three feet in height ; 
then Lowenberg, fourteen hundred and fourteen feet; 
Niederstromberg, ten hundred and sixty-six feet ; Drach- 
enfels, ten hundred and fifty-six feet; Wolkenberg^ ten 
hundred and fifty-five feet ; Stromberg, ten hundred and 
fifty-three feet; and Haramerich, whose height is not 
given. The most noted, from its position and the ab- 
ruptness with which it rises from the water's edge, 
is Drachenfels ; it has a conspicuous ruin of a castle 
upon its summit, and nearly all the others have remains 
of buildings upon some part of them, which may be 
seen as the boat passes, and most of which are in some 
way connected with some historical event. The most of 
these mountains are nearly or quite bare of trees, though 
in places low brush or furze is to be seen growing in 
patches over their sides, and the bare rock, as it projects, 
shows the volcanic origin of the upheaving. It is said 
the views from the summits of some of these hills are 
very fine and extensive. In our passage up to Coblentz 
we saw so many ruined castles that it would be useless 
to enumerate them all, and I will merely mention those 
which are the most interesting among them. Roders- 
berg castle, which is perched high upon one of the crags, 
is said to have been built by a nephew of Charlemagne. 
The Nun's Island is just above this, and is still inhabited 
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by nuns ; it made a very pretty appearance, embowered 
in trees. The old fortified town of Linz, on the right 
bank, is well calculated to interest the passenger, with 
its black walls and tower, once employed as a watch- 
tower, to enforce tribute to the Archbishop of Cologne 
from all who passed by on the Rhine or came out of the 
Ahr, which empties into it nearly opposite Linz. Ham- 
merstein, once the refuge of Henry IV., and founded in 
the eleventh century, still shows its bold position and 
great extent by the ruins visible. There are also the 
ruins of the castle of Bheincck, which stand high above 
the surrounding country. We passed the town of An- 
dernach, said to be one of the oldest on the Rhine, and 
which now drives a thriving trade in millstones quarried 
in the neighborhood from a deposit of columnar basaltic 
lava, which are said to be very superior for the purpose. 
Previous to arriving at this point the steep hills or 
mountains had receded, and the ground fit for cultiva- 
tion had been' much widened. A little above Ander- 
nach, however, these hills rise boldly almost from the 
water's edge, and though tbeir sides, whenever accessible, 
are covered with the vine, yet there is comparatively lit- 
tle space for planting, and probably none but German 
vine-growers would think of cultivating them. Neuweid 
stands upon the right bank and makes quite a conspicu- 
ous appearance ; a large palace rises directly from the 
river, which looks more like a hotel than the residence 
of a prince. There is, it is said, a large number of Mo- 
ravians in this town. As we passed Weisenthurm we 
had a distinct view of a white, square tower, built in 
ages long gone, by the electors of Treves, to mark the 
frontier of their domain. We arrived at Coblentz a little 
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before seven o'clock, thus being about nine and a half 
hours on the trip. 

" The first thing which strikes a stranger on observing 
the town of Coblentz, is the extensive and formidable 
fortifications which surround the whole city. To us, it 
appeared amazing that such vast expense and labor 
should be bestowed for the purpose of carrying on war, 
or even with a view to defence. Such enormous, massive 
stone forts and citadels built upon the towering heights 
on all sides, exceed anything of the kind our imagination 
had before pictured. Ehrenbreitstein rises tier upon tier 
from the edge of the water opposite Coblentz, to the 
height of about five hundred feet. The original fortifi-. 
cation was founded early, was besieged and captured 
more than once, demolished, and left for a time in ruins, 
in years long gone, and has been rebuilt by the Prussian 
government at a cost, it is said, of five millions of dollars, 
and mounted with four hundred cannon. As the Moselle 
river enters the Rhine here, citadels are built on the 
heights which, command that river. These vast defences 
— surrounding the town, and commanding every passage 
to it — which it has taken twenty years to complete, are 
now capable of shielding a garrison of a hundred thou- 
sand men, and the magazines are kept sufiSciently stored 
to maintain fifty thousand men for eighteen months. 

" One of the most interesting objects at Coblentz, per- 
haps, is the 'Church of St. Castor,' from its great an- 
tiquity, though all parts are not equally ancient. It was 
originally built in the early part of the ninth century, 
and it was in it that the grandsons of Charlemagne met 
to divide between them the great empire he had left, 
into Germany, France and Italy. It has four towers, 
looks very venerable from age in those parts unmolested 
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by modern repairs, but is not otherwise striking in its 
appearance. In front of it, which is an open space, 
stands a large square, plain stone monument, erected in 
1812, to commemorate the invasion of Russia by the 
French ; and on it is inscribed, in few words, the fact, as 
was ordered at that time by the French Prefect of this 
department of Napoleon's empire. After the defeat of 
the French, and when Coblentz was occupied by a Rus- 
sian array on its way to Paris, the Russian general had 
the following words added to the inscription : 'Seen and 
approved by me, the Russian Commandant of the city of 
Coblentz.' " 

We remained two nights at this city, that we might 
have the opportunity of visiting the castle of Stolzenfels, 
situated about three miles above. Accordingly, imme- 
diately after breakfast, we engaged a carriage, and truly 
did we enjoy this delightful drive over a fine road, quite 
equal to the English, all the way directly on the bank oi 
the river, whose shores increase in boldness and beauty 
as you advance. On our arriving at the small village at 
the foot of the hill or mountain, on which Stolzenfels 
stands, we found little donkeys were kept saddled in 
readiuess to carry visitors to the castle ; but the broad 
smooth path, overshadowed by a luxuriant growth of 
trees, at the entrance of which they were standing, looked 
so tempting as it wound through the shade up the ascent, 
that we preferred walking. This path is made a zig-zag, 
and as ever and anon we were coming to openings and 
projecting knolls, from which extensive views of the 
Rhine, its bold shores and castle-crowned rocks were 
presented, extending for many miles, it afforded a most 
charming and exhilarating walk from the bottom to the 
top, calling forth at every turn some exclamation of sur- 
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prise or gratification. The visit to this castle was one 
possessing a different kind of interest from that awakened 
by any we had seen heretofore ; it being a new building, 
or nearly altogether so, and a very splendid one, wearing 
decidedly an air of royalty. The original being very old 
and much dilapidated, it was nearly all torn down, and 
rebuilt on the old plan by the king of Prussia, for the 
summer residence of himself or his son, whenever they 
fancy it. It was interesting to us to find that the stereo- 
scopic views we have of it, had conveyed so correct an 
impression, that it looked quite familiar. We stood on 
the spot from which the view was taken, — a sweet spot it 
is, too — near a seat in a bower, on part of the precipitous 
rock, five hundred feet high, overhanging the Rhine, on 
which the castle stands. You remember the photograph ? 
There, on the right, is the Rhine, far below at our feet ; 
directly in front of us, — some trees and shrubbery inter- 
vening — on the boldest part of the precipice, stands the 
highly picturesque castle, with its turreted towers and 
battlements ; and beyond, are those sloping hills over- 
lapping each other down toward the river, along the foot 
of which, and directly on the border of the latter, lies the 
road by which we came. The situation is extraordinarily 
beautiful, and altogether it seemed to me one of the scenes 
of enchantment of this world, such as I had read of, but 
never witnessed before. A little below the point of view 
above referred to, we come to the entrance of the princely 
terrace on the river front of the castle, to which we de- 
scend by a handsome broad flight of stone steps, flanked 
at the top by a small tower; near the foot of these, just 
off* from one corner of the terrace, appearing almost as if 
hanging on the rock, is a little Gothic chapel, elegantly 
finished, having two light airy spires, and variously and 
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superbly adorned without and within, with carving, paint- 
ing and gold. Some of the paintings, illustrative of Scrip- 
ture, are, I think, among the finest 1 ever saw ; and the 
rich mellow light — which, pouring through the stained 
glass of the elegant miniature church windows, filled the 
little octagonal apartment, on each side of which were 
hung these beautiful, and some of them most touching, 
illustrations — seemed as if encircling them all with a soft 
halo. The steps and stone-paved terrace, which are 
adorned with sculptured urns and vases filled with fine 
blooming exotics, kept ever fresh and bright by the 
spray from a sparkling fountain, are protected by a rich 
heavy balustrade ; from the base of which, the precipitous 
mountain side, clothed with luxuriant wild shrubbery 
and trees, drops abruptly to the swiftly flowing Rhine. 
As I stood here, in front of this palace of luxurious ele- 
gance, and looked over the balustrade at the wild beauty 
immediately around, at the lovely view of winding river, 
and mountains near and far, it seemed more like a dream 
than a reality — like the realizing of some scene of ro- 
mance, in the word-paintings of a poet's fancy. None of 
the royal family are at the palace at present, and we had 
the opportunity of visiting its numerous suites of apart- 
ments, which are very splendid, though none are very 
large, and some are very small. It was here that Queen 
Victoria and her husband were entertained when on a 
visit to the King of Prussia, in 1845, and the rooms she 
occupied were pointed out with evident satisfaction, by 
an intelligent woman in attendance, who conducted 
visitors through the interior. She also informed us to 
what all the different rooms were appropriated, and gave 
a short history of various antique pieces of furniture 
which have been accumulated there by the King of 
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Prussia. Among wbich I remember the chair of state 
used by Charlemagne, also the cross, and a beautiful 
vase used by him ; a richly-carved cabinet, six hundred 
years old, and many other treasures, presented by one 
crowned head to another. We also were shown a very 
pretty and complete model in cork of the ruins of Stolzen- 
fels, as it appeared just before being torn down. . . 

. . . . We embarked again on the Rhine at about 

half-past nine o'clock on day morning for this place 

— Mayence — where we arrived a little after seven o'clock 
in the evening ; having been nearly twice as long on the 
river as we were told we should be, when we set out. 
The boat was no improvement upon that we had travelled 
in from Cologne, but the beauty of the scenery was ample 
compensation, and we enjoyed the trip greatly. 

1 have spoken of the numerous castles on the shores of 
the Rhine below Coblentz, but they abound more and 
more above this town — are too numerous to attempt to 
name them ; a few, elegantly restored like Stolztnfels, 
but many more in almost all stages of ruin and of pic- 
turesque and imposing beauty ; and all in extraordinary 
situations, on apparently almost inaccessible heights. 
Some on bold cliffs, seeming to overhang the river, with 
a dark mountain background towering above them, 
others springing up against the sky, on the summit of 
the highest peaks. There are two nearly opposite Stol- 
zenfels, one of them, the castle of Lahneck, has very fine 
towers, and makes an appearance which is highly im- 
pressive ; and as we passed up the river, almost every 
mile brought the ruins of some one into view, and often 
several were in sight on opposite sides of the river. The 
scenery continues increasingly fine as we progress ; the 
precipitous rocks sometimes towering hundreds of feet 

14 
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almost perpeDdicularly from the water's edge, it might 
be called bold and grand. The heights were chosen I 
suppose by the robber barons of feudal times as places of 
retreat and defence, because of their being almost inac- 
cessible, whence they sallied forth to rob and murder 
those who had not sufficient power to defend themselves ; 
and it is a grateful reflection that these vast citadels be- 
ing allowed to crumble into decay, or being no longer 
used but for peaceful purposes, is a loud comment upon 
the progress of mankind, and the gradual gaining of the 
peaceable principles of the Gospel, There is one more 
castle worthy of special notice, both from its own pecu- 
liar beauty, and that of its situation, — the castle of 
Rheinstein, — perched upon the top of a prism-shaped 
rock, with the sharp perpendicular edge presented to the 
water. It was formerly a ruin, but it has been restored 
for one of the summer resorts of the Prussian prince, and 
is said to be fitted up with great elegance. Looking up 
at it from the steamboat as we passed by, we thought it 
rather the most beautiful establishment we had seen of 
the kind, not excepting Stolzenfels. It has not so many 
towers, and has less fanciful ornament than the latter ; 
and its position on the pinnacle of this singular shaped 
rock, — which is bare for a great portion of its height 
and, on that part of the top not occupied by the building, 
is covered with Ivy and dense foliage, — makes it a most 
striking and picturesque object. The castle stands about 
four hundred and fifty feet above the river, and so close 
is the base of the rock to the water, they have been 
obliged to blow away a portion of it in order to obtain 
room for the track of a railroad. 

I have not yet spoken of one of the interesting and 
really extraordinary features of the scenery on the Rhine 
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— that of the vineyards. We had had no previous con- 
ception of the vast extent of the country which is here 
devoted to the culture of the grape. Throughout nearly 
the whole distance of that two days journey, from about 
ten or twelve miles above Cologne to Mayence, not only 
is the ground wherever there is anything like a level or 
slope, covered with vineyards, but the steep sides of most 
of the mountains, and on what appeared to the beholder 
the face of almost inaccessible rocky heights, are also 
clothed with luxuriant vines, to an extent truly wonder- 
ful ; the perseverance and labor required to accomplish 
which is amazing. The vines being planted in rows, and 
not suffered to grow large, each one being trained on a 
pole in the manner of some of our bean vines, a vineyard 
at a little distance resembles our Indian cornfields — 
having, instead of the rich, elegant tassel, a little branch 
or two waving gracefully from the top. Vine-clad hills 
are very pretty, but so much of it becomes monotonous, 
and is less beautiful than richly varied foliage. The 

following is an extract from C 's journal, respecting 

these vineyards, and their culture : 

" We first noticed the vineyards about eight miles be- 
low Bonn, and we afterwards found the grape extensively 
cultivated in the open, and in the rolling country far 
from the Rhine ; but it is from the grapes grown on the 
slopes of the mountains on each side of this river that a 
large part of the German wines are made, and hence in 
our country they are generally called Rhenish wines. It 
having been found that the grapes grown on the steep 
sides of the mountains make wines of the finest flavor, 
the greatest pains are taken by the owners of these 
heights to grow the vine wherever soil enough can be 
found or deposited, to afford them sufficient nourishment ; 
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aud in mauy places where the rock has been originally 
bare, earth and manure have been, and continue to be 
carried up from year to year, to keep up the vineyard. 
It was astonishing to see upon nearly all those heights 
which I have been referring to, which were not really 
inaccessible, the vine growing luxuriantly, more espe- 
cially on the right bank. Of course the whole has to be 
terraced, and we frequently saw from fifteen to twenty 
terraces on the face of a mountain from eight hundred 
to a thousand feet high, the walls of each of these vary- 
ing from six to fifteen feet in height, and each one made 
accessible by a flight of stone steps. The quality of the 
wine is greatly influenced by the manner in which the 
vineyard is presented to the sun and screened from the 
north winds ; hence in those portions of the river where 
it runs nearly due east and west, or especially where the 
right bank looks out a little to the west of south, so as 
to receive the rays of the summer sun the greater part of 
the day, and where the gorge through which the river 
runs is narrow but not so contracted as to allow the 
shadow of the high south bank to reach the base of the 
north, the greatest labor and care are expended to make 
the vine grow upon this north side ; and in several 
places we saw vineyards growing from soil contained in 
baskets placed upon terraces along the whole face of a 
mountain side, too steep to have soil of its own, or to re- 
tain that placed upon it except it is enclosed in basket 
work, or something similar. The labor &n^ care to 
make and keep up these vineyards is almost incredible ; 
everything must be carried up on the heads of men or 
women ; and we repeatedly saw them toiling up these 
mountain sides with their loads, or busily at work on the 
narrow terraces near their tops, whence it looked as 
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though a little slip might precipitate them hundreds of 
feet below. Besides this, so delicate is the vine, and so 
much is the strength and flavor of the wine affected by 
the nature of the soil that produces the grape, and the 
health fulness and vigor of the plant, that the vine dresser 
has to be constantly on the alert, watching his charge, 
digging, pruning, and manuring, checking too luxuriant 
a growth, and at once removing those parts that are dis- 
eased. So that however natural, charming, and attrac- 
tive the life and occupation of a vine dresser may appear 
when drawn by the imagination, that of those who work 
upon the Rhine is most laborious and unsentimental. 

" Before reaching Riidesheim, not many miles below 
Mayence, the Rhine widens out into a much broader 
stream with low and tame borders, occasionally swelling 
into a hill. On one of these uprisings, a few miles above 
Riidesheim, is the celebrated vineyard of Johannisberg — 
the property of the late Prince Metternich — producing 
the wine of that name. A large white mansion stands 
Conspicuously upon it, closely surrounded by vines, some 
of which are said to be growing even over the extensive 
wine cellars ; the ground being too valuable to allow 
of any of it being devoted to gardens or ornamental 
trees. There are about seventy acres upon which the 
grapes producing the wine grow ; and the genuine article 
is so highly valued, it is generally purchased for the use 
of royalty; in some years the wine produced by the whole 
vintage having sold as high as ten dollars a bottle." .... 

.... We walked over the bridge of boats from May- 
ence to the town of Cassel, opposite, on the morning of 

the , to procure our tickets for Frankfort-on-the- 

Maine. These bridges of boats are most inconvenient 
means for passage, a portion having to be removed 
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every time a vessel passes. up or down the river. Our 
lodgings were so situated at Cologne and Coblentz, where 
they have the same kind of bridges, that we overlooked 
them ; and we observed there was an interruption to the 
travelling on them, on an average, every fifteen minutes; 
and it was pitiable to see how much labor the poor fel- 
lows who had the charge, bad to perform in removing 
and replacing the section of boats. In the ride from 
Mayence to Frankfort, a distance of about twenty Eng- 
lish miles, we passed through a succession of apple- 
orchards, vineyards, and Indian corn. The sight of the 
latter — it being the first we had seen — was quite inter- 
esting to us American travellers, reminding us of our 
beautiful fields at home ; though this was very inferior 
in appearance to what we had been accustomed to -see. 
Nowhere in Germany have we seen anything to divide 
field from field, or separate the common roads from the 
lands through which they pass. Often these roads are 
raised from three to five feet above the level of the fields 
they traverse, but this is not always the ca3e. The rail- 
roads frequently have a low hedge on each side, and some- 
times a ditch ; but often even they have nothing to sepa- 
rate them from the fields. We observed stones,shaped like 
our mile-stones, set up all through the country, and we 
suppose these mark the boundaries of the ground owned 
by different individuals; but the eye ranges over the 
whole landscape, unobstructed by hedge or fence ; and 
the greater part of the country in Germany thus far, 

continues to be an almost unvaried level 

The old part of the town of Frankfort exceeds any 
other we have been in, for the antiquated appearance of 
the houses, and the crookedness and narrowness of some 
of the streets. These quaint-looking buildings, many 
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stories high, each upper story projecting over the one be- 
low, have been standing hundreds of years, and could have 
told us strange tales of times long gone by had they the 
power of chronicling the events they had witnessed. The 
house in which Luther resided when living at Frankfort 
is still standing at the corner of one of the old street**, 
and has a likeness of him attached to the front of it. 
We became almost bewildered in wandering about these 
old streets, nearly lost, in truth, but after finally finding 
our way back to our hotel we set out again to visit the 
new part of the town ; having seen which I should say 
Frankfort is the finest continental town we have yet 
visited. It has some very fine wide streets, and even 
flagged sidewalks in some of these — a rare thing in 
this part of the world — with very handsome modern 
buildings, private and public; charming extensive 
boulevards, on two sides of the city, on which are nu- 
merous elegant tasteful villas with very pretty gardens. 
All much more in accordance with our ideas of luxury 
and splendor than anything of the kind we have pre- 
viously seen in Europe. I suppose there is great wealth 
accumulated here, and it is employed by some of tho?e 
holding it in erecting magnificent dwellings, and in lay- 
ing out for the benefit of others, as well as themselves, 
these gardens and boulevards, which occupy the space 
where formerly were the walls and trenches. There are 
several fountains in different parts of the city, and a 
number of statues of men celebrated for learning, etc., 
among others, on a large oblong block, with figures in 
bas relief, and small figures around its base, are three 
large statues representing Faust, Guttenberg, and Schaf: 

fer, the three alleged inventors of printing 

The Hotel de Rusoie, at which we took lodgings while 
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at Frankfort, is an immense establishment, and is con- 
ducted with great system. As the first class hotels, both 
in Belgium and Germany, seem to be built and managed 
much on the same plan, I may give you a sketch of their 
general appearance, which wears an air of superiority or 
even of grandeur. They are generally of white stone, 
and the exterior is plain : the house occupying four 
sides of a quadrangle from eighty to a hundred feet 
square, and this being entered from the street by an 
arched way from fifteen to twenty feet wide. The front 
part of the building through which this arched way 
passes, and under which your carriage drives, is about 
thirty feet deep ; near the outer end of it is the clerk's 
ofifice, and at the inner end on each side are reception 
halls, the entrances to which are by broad flights of steps 
with columns at the head, on each side the high, wide 
door- ways. The spacious stair-cases, leading to the 
uppgr stories, are of stone, and are very imposing, having 
columns and arches above and below to support them, 
and the stone passages above. The large dining and 
breakfast rooms, which occupy the lower story of one 
side of the quadrangle, are elegantly finished, with fresco 
paintings on wall and ceiling, often with much gild- 
ing, and with magnificent large mirrors; which some- 
times line the whole sides of the dining saloons between 
the windows and doors, so that you cannot move without 
seeing yourself multiplied almost ad infinitum. The 
quadrangle is paved with square stones, and around it, 
as well as in the passages and on the landings of the 
stair-cases, are arranged fine Orange and Lemon trees, and 
pieaudei-s, which last being now in full bloom, are highly 
ornamental. The head waiter or commissionaire, who 
speaks French and English, immediately comes forward 
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to receive you on your arrival, opens your carriage door, 
and conducts you to apartments ; and a porter — who also 
speaks one or two languages besides his native German — 
is constantly standing in the archway to answer inqui- 
ries and give information. The servants are very gentle- 
manly in their deportment and dress, and evidently think 
their occupation quite respectable enough to require them 
to show their good breeding in the manner of performing 
their duties ; indeed, many of them look and seem so like 
gentlemen, one wonders they are willing to occupy such 
situations. ..... 

We have been moving about so much since we left 
Mayeuce that I have had no time to keep up my journal. 
From Frankfort we proceeded by railroad to Heidel- 
berg. There was little of interest on the way until after 
we passed Darmstadt, the capital of the Grand Duchy, 
in which the duke and court generally reside. Soon 
after leaving it we observed a forest which is preserved 
as a place for wild hogs, to afford the duke the opportu- 
nity to hunt wild boars. As we proceeded, the levtl 
country, of which we had seen so much, gradually gave 
place to rolling hills and mountains in the distance, and 
the whole country, half way up their sides, as far as we 
could see, and over the plain, was very luxuriant, and 
teeming with fruits of various kinds. A forest, the first 
we had seen bearing any resemblance to an American 
forest, stretched for some miles along the upper parts of 
the mountains, and in the gorges between them. The 
whole way, from this point to Heidelberg, is a succession 
of beautiful and highly cultivated undulations on the 
left side of the road, and on the right, a wide extended 
plain equally productive. On both sides we passed 
thriving apple orchards, vineyards, fields of hemp, flax, 
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tobacco, various vegetables, Indian corn, and other grain, 
all growing vigorously or ripened ; besides these, there 
were large fields of the poppies from which opium is 
obtained. As might be expected, the population through- 
out this part of Germany is very dense, and we were 
frequently passing little old looking towns, which seemed 
connected together by their vineyards and orchards, with 
shaded pleasant looking walks winding between them. 
As we observed few of what we would call farm-houses 
standing by the road-sides, situated amid the fields, or by 
the wood-side, we infer that here, as in Belgium, the 
people prefer living in villages and going out to their 
plots to work. The old ruins which crown the summits 
of so many of the high hills that overtop these villagres, 
add the charm of antiquity and the legends of the Mid- 
dle Ages to the interest of this district. We very fre- 
quently observe cows harnessed to the heavy clumsy 
wagons, drawing ponderous loads, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes in a team with a horse and a donkey, the 
whole forming rather a comical looking establishment. 
There is one picturesque feature in American and Eng- 
lish landscapes, which is wanting in these countries; that 
of groups of cattle grazing in the fields and on the hill.«. 
As there are no fences, the cattle are soiled or fed in 
pens; though occasionally a girl or boy, or an old woman 
may be seen holding a rope to which one or two cows are 
fastened, while they eat the grass on the headlands of a 
grain patch, oats field, etc. We still see more women 
than men laboring in the fields ; have seen young girls, 
as well as older women, mowing, ploughing, and even 
performing hard labor in the cities, such as sawing wood, 
loading and unloading carts, working among the stone, 
where building is going on, etc. It is a disgrace to Ger- 
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many that the female sex is obliged to submit to this 
kind of outdoor employment ; but it doubtless arises in 
great part from so large a portion of the men being 
forced to serve in the army — it has appeared to us that 
one-third of all the men we have seen were soldiers — 
where they spend their time in idleness and vice, while 
their mothers, sisters, and wives are obliged to perform 
the work they ought to be executing at home. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HEIDELBERG — ITS VAST OLD CASTLE — EXQUISITE 
SCENERY FROM HEIDELBERG TO AUGSBURG — QUAINT 
OLD AUGSBURG — GERMAN TABLE d'hOTE — MUNICH — 
UNINTERESTING COUNTRY — RORSCHACH TO COIRE — 
PICTURESQUE VALLEY. 

Augsburg, , 1861. 

. . . We went to the city of Heidelberg, chiefly to 
see the famous ruins of Heidelberg castle, and when we 
arrived at our hotel, and had mounted the massive stone 
staircase to our chamber, on looking out at the windows 
"To see whatever could be seen," there — diagonally 
across the wide street or open square space in front of 
the hotel, on the steep side of a mountain, immediately 
behind the houses at right angles with the one we were 
in — stood the quaint, but most interesting looking old 
castle, or, at least, a large portion of its river front, rear- 
ing its eccentric, richly ornamented high peaked gables, 
and the loftiest of its large towers against the sky. So 
singularly near to those houses did it appear, it might 
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almost seem as if its fouDdation was upon their roofs; its 
base being above them. I felt in almost too eager haste, 
perhaps, for the anticipated gratification of a visit to it, 
and nearer inspection, and we were soon in readiness to 
proceed on our walk thither; not a long walk, but part 
of the way a pretty steep climb, though by a wide, good 
path ; most of the way shaded by trees and bordered by 
rocks, in many places adorned by the elegant, dainty 
little " Kenilworth ivy" in abundance; the first I have 
seen growing wild. 

And now these ruins are of such vast extent, the castle 
has been so formidable, its character altogether, including 
its situation, is so extraordinary, that to attempt to de- 
scribe it will, I believe, be quite in vain. It was originally 
founded and occupied, I suppose, by the Electors Pala- 
tine, the oldest part being built probably some time in 
the fifteenth century, and additions were made to it by 
various princes at dififerent periods, availing themselves 
of the magnificent position it occupies, high up on the 
precipitous side of a bold, though not lofty mountain, to 
render it the most extensive and apparently most secure 
palace and citadel they could command. It has passed 
through numerous vicissitudes of destruction and rebuild- 
ing, having been besieged and bombarded several times ; 
once if not twice, large portions of it destroyed by 
fire, and afterwards rebuilt ; and the last time by light- 
ning ; since when it has been allowed to go to ruin, ex- 
cepting part of that portion of it which we first saw from 
the chamber window of our lodgings, which has been 
fitted up for a hotel. This is on one side of a quadrangle, 
in the form of which this part of the castle is built; and 
the whole of the exterior of this, as well as that of a wall 
four stories high, which is standing at right angles with 
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it — which portion of the castle is in ruins — is loaded 
with sculptured ornament of different kinds; among 
which are numerous antiquated looking statues, some of 
them colossal, which were probably intended to represent 
particular or distinguished individuals, from the marked 
difference in the faces and dress, some being clad in 
armor. What I supposed to be high peaked gables, 
when seen from our hotel chamber windows, were huge 
highly ornamented dormer windows. The ramble about 
its extensive and romantic surroundings, is one of sin- 
gular, of unusually exciting interest. The situation is 
wildly beautiful in some parts, and so bold, deep and 
dark in others, as to seem almost awful, especially when 
taken in connection with certain mysterious dismal look- 
ing water-tanks, deep, black, bottomless looking pits, 
and subterranean dark entrances into dungeon looking 
places under the rocks ; into which we peeped but could 
see nothing — no, nothing I but darkness that could be 
felt. One wonders fearfully what all these strange places 
could have been for. It is said these pits were designed 
for dropping living human victims into. (?) Indeed, as 
we strolled about in the deep shades, among dark crags, 
ever and anon coming upon some new mystery, and 
around the gigantic solemn old towers, or within their 
hollow solitary walls, and peered through their vacant 
windows, I could not but be reminded of my youthful 
impressions of " Doubting Castle and Giant Despair " of 
" Pilgrim's Progress." 

Descending by a rugged path, after passing round two 
of the principal towers, we came upon the " Rent tower ; " 
so called from a large portion of it — about one-fourth 
perhaps — having been burst out, or rent from it, by the 
explosion of a mine which was dug and fired by the 
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French in an attempt to blow it up when they took pos- 
session of the castle some time in the eighteenth century. 
The walls are about fourteen feet thick, and so strong 
has been the cement or plaster with which they were built. 
80 compact the whole, that the huge mass just split off 
entire from the top of the tower and slid down into the 
deep fosse below, there remaining to this day unshattered 
as the everlasting rock. So clean was the fracture that 
you can yet see by its form, and that of the break in the 
rent tower, just where it fitted in. The world-renowned 
"Tun of Heidelberg" is still standing in one of the 
cellars of the ruin ; we looked into the cellar so as to see 
its groined arches, etc., but we did not care to spare the 
time to see the tun, which, though noted once for being 
the largest in the world, is exceeded in size by many vats 
now used in our breweries. The chapel is in a pretty 
good state of preservation, and the stone-work of the 
pillars and arches is very fine. We wandered from one 
suite of chambers to another, and from one terrace to 
another, until we were quite bewildered, and almost in 
danger of being lost. Emerging again from the interior, 
we came unexpectedly upon a terrace, from which you 
look down into an inclosed area, at least eighty feet deep, 
which was formerly a garden within the castle walls; 
having trees now growing in it about a hundred feet 
high. Coming thus suddenly upon it the effect was 
almost startling, though it is another unique feature of 
beauty in this singularly interesting spot ; closed in as it 
is at such a depth, on two sides by the high walls of the 
quaint old ca«tle, from the many windows of which, eyes 
of princes and ladies fair of olden time, have ofl-times 
looked below at what might be enacting there; and on 
the other two by masonry — up to the terrace where we 
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were walking — over which lovely wild nature now has 
come to look at those, her kindred trees, who long since 
usurped the place of princes, and have taken firm pos- 
session of the solitary court. 

From the terraced court-yard in front of the main 
building there is an extensive and magnificent view of 
the river Neckar, winding its way for miles, the moun- 
tain slopes to the north and east, the fertile country ex- 
tending far and wide to the south and west, and of the 
city and suburbs of Heidelberg, almost immediately 
below. Indeed the whole of this combined exhibition of 
ever youthful nature, with these extraordinarily impos- 
ing ruins of an ancient art, these crumbling evidences of 
man's power and weakness, — the height and unusual 
diameter of the towers, with their immense thickness, the 
deep enclosed areas, the underground excavations, the 
frequent deep descents, leading into dark dungeon-look- 
ing vaults and unexpected winding passages; the height 
at which you find yourselves perched above the river and 
city, when standing at the balustrade of the terraced 
court that overhangs the maun tain side, — surely must 
make it one of the most wonderful and unique speci- 
mens of its kind that can be found. Yes, an object of 
wonder and beauty is grand old Heidelberg castle, 
among the trees on the side of the mountain ! . . . 

On rising the next morning, after a sound sleep, by 
which we were renovated from the fatigue of yesterday's 
exertions, we found the square in front of our hotel 
crowded with country people and their produce, it being 
the market place, and this the day for their coming into 
the city. This afforded us a fine opportunity to see the 
peasantry in their holiday garb, and the kind of pro- 
vision which they bring in for sale. At this time the 
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latter consisted principally of vegetables and fruits, the 
quantity of meat and poultry being very small and gen- 
erally poor looking. Plums, nectarines and apricots were 
on almost every stall or table, the first in abundance and 
very fine, being what we call prune plums and magnum 
bouum ; the nectarines were purple and yellow or golden 
colored. Potatoes, string-beans, lettuce and cabbage 
were the only vegetables. Besides the produce of the 
soil there were various kinds of handicraft work, such as 
shoes, stockings, harn^s, and different articles of female 
attire, etc., exposed for sale. Having brought from 
London a pretty large supply of small books on religious 
subjects, printed in French and German, some of which 
were yet on hand, C took the opportunity of dis- 
tributing a number of them among the country people. 
As his appearance- was as singular to them as that of 
many of them was to us, he of course attracted their at- 
tention as he passed along, and it was interesting to ob- 
serve the eagerness with which they applied for, and the 
pleasure manifested on receiving books, especially when 
they found they were printed in their own language and 
on religious subjects. In many places those who obtained 
none crowded around those who had a book, to hear the 

title, etc., read aloud. If they mistook C for a 

priest, as we suppose they did, they would soon find by 
the doctrine he disseminated that he was no papist. 

We took tickets for this place — Augsburg — where we 
arrived that evening. The country through which we 
travelled, soon after leaving Heidelberg, was of much 
the same character as most we have seen in Germany, 
until after we passed Stuttgard — ^generally flat, but fertile 
and well cultivated — the productions much the same as 
seen heretofore, and there was the same exhibition of 
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women working in the fields. As we advanced between 
the above named town and Ulm, hills gradually arose 
which soon assumed the character of mountains, from 
eight hundred to a thousand feet in height; and the 
scenery became indescribably beautiful. The moun- 
tains were of almost every graceful form, regally robed ; 
some in armor, helmeted, breastplated with eternal rocks, 
kingly but not savage, and with such exquisite hills 
at their feet — lovely and loving subjects they seemed, 
reposing there confidingly, swelling and curving in 
every variety of shape and direction; some of them, 
with the narrow valleys between, clothed with soft 
grass of the most living brilliant green, and dotted all 
about with the picturesque German cottages, with high 
peaked roofs, nestling among trees; others with the 
richest cultivation, fine orchards, the golden grain, the 
bright green vine, etc., alternating with woodland. The 
mountains seemed to lie in all directions and separate 
from each other, so that these hills and valleys were 
constantly presenting themselves in varying positions; 
and as our course lay along the higher slopes, and the 
grade often being very heavy, the engineer ran the 
train slowly along the narrow embankments — which 
sometimes presented on one side a precipitous descent 
of from a hundred to two hundred feet — we had ample 
time and opportunity for enjoying these delightful and 
ever shifting pictures. This railroad has been called 
the American railroad, on account of it having been 
built by an American engineer, after others had refused 
to undertake it, and the cars on it being made and fitted 
up in American style. The wheels upon an axle that 
rotated under the cars, were necessary, on account of 
the short curves made in passing through a mountain- 

15 
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0U8 district. Near Ulm we crossed the Danube oa a 
fine bridge, but the country had again become flat and 
tame. 

Surely Augsburg is one of the queerest and quaintest 
old towns in the world. It is quite fine looking and 
imposing too, in some of its wide streets : but most of 
the streets are so winding and marvellously narrow ; in 
some of them where the houses are five or six stories 
high, each upper story projects so far over that below, 
that I believe it would be easy for a man to jump from 
the roof of one of these, to that of a lower one on the 
opposite side of the street. The greater part of them 
have high peaked gables fronting the street, which are 
finished in all manner of fancies — ^you seldom see two 
alike. The fronts of many are painted all over in fresco 
in various ornamental designs; some with groups of 
figures as large as, and larger than life ; often represent- 
ing some popish legend, etc., and it is surprising how 
well the colors have stood on some of them, which prob- 
ably have been done and exposed to the weather for 
more than a century. At the different corners are gro- 
tesque figures and various designs for fountains, and in 
almost all parts are images of our Saviour, painted to 
the life, the virgin and infant Jesus; and paintings of 
these are numerous everywhere, even in the old town 
among the most miserable houses; so that Eomauism 
seems to reign supreme. One forlorn looking old image 
of the virgin in a sitting posture with the infant in her 
arms, both draped and decked out in the most fantasti- 
cal manner, and fixed high up on a house at the corner 
of two streets, seemed to be taken full possession of by a 
large bevy of pigeons ; who found very cosy nooks for 
their young among the drapery and fancy fixings of the 
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bedizened but dirty dame. One of the most singular 
places in the city is the hotel where we are staying. 
Part of it had been occupied as a place of entertainment, 
according to the town records, since the early part of the 
fourteenth century ; and it was in this building that the 
rich banker Fugger entertained Charles V., and during 
the entertainment threw into a fire of red cedar wood, 
which he had had kindled for the purpose, a bond, 
which had been given him by the emperor, when obtain- 
ing a large amount of money from him. This dining- 
room is kept locked and only exhibited occasionally. 
The whole establishment is very antique and odd-look- 
ing, but I cannot undertake to describe it. It was here 
we first witnessed the vile habit of the Grermans smoking 
at the dinner table. The men as they finished their 
meals had segars lighted, and puffed their abominable 
smoke over the victuals, and into the faces of those who 
were still eating ; which disgusting nuisance you cannot 
escape, unless you forego your refreshing dessert of fruit, 
or perhaps the one or two viands towards the last, most 
acceptable to American or English taste ; the Grermans 
dividing their dinners into so many courses, without 
having any greater variety than is furnished at an 
American hotel. We, however, thought their cooking 
generally excellent. Superior to the French salma- 
gundi, with their " ragouts " etc., so disguised by condi- 
ments and over-cooking, it is hard to t^ll one meat from 
another ; and also to the very plain style of the English. 
They have a fine variety of vegetables which are de- 
liciously served up. The business of dining generally 
occupies an hour and a half, your plates being changed 
as often as twelve or thirteen times. The first course is 
soup, and the next fish, as with us ; but while with us, 
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fish is perhaps the only dish of meat that is served with- 
out vegetables, here it is the only one accompanied even 
by potatoes. This is followed by beef, veal, mutton, 
poultry, etc., all cut up, and generally almost floating in 
rich gravy, which are carried around the table by the 
waiters, alternately with different vegetables ; for each of 
which your plate is changed. So that your rich meat 
must be eaten with bread alone, and also your vege- 
tables ; bread being the only thing placed on the table 
besides the fruit and wines. There is of course the same 
changing for pudding, pastry, jellies, etc. By resorting 
to a little management, you may secure some potatoes, 
deemed by most so needful an accompaniment to almost 
any kind of meat ; — if we do not care to dine on fish, we 
help ourselves to the potatoes accompanying it — the 
only time they are carried round — and reserve them to 
eat with our meat, by holding on to our plate when the 
waiter attempts to change it. . • . We went to 
Munich this morning, merely to see the city and its 
celebrated museums, returning to Augsburg in the even- 
ing; we shall leave here to-morrow. Munich is de- 
cidedly the most beautiful city we have yet seen on the 
continent: more of which when next I write, as it is 
time this letter was closed. 

Chamouni, , 1861. 

. . . Here, at this little town of Korschach, on the 
south side of Lake Constance, where we arrived by 
steamer — a charming trip on this lake among beautiful 
mountain-looking hills — in time for a late dinner, I will 
avail myself of the leisure afforded by a rainy evening 
in a place possessing no inducements to walk out, to 
resume my of late much neglected journal ; it may serve 
for the beginning of my next letter to you which, how- 
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ever, will probably not be dispatched until after we ar- 
rive at Chamouni. ... I merely referred in my last, I 
believe, to our visit to Munich, and to its being the most 
beautiful city we had seen on the continent. It has fine 
wide streets, with many rows of handsomely, though not 
fantastically built houses, generally of white stone, and 
many of them are superb. No high gables that we saw, 
and altogether it is a total contrast to Augsburg, though 
only forty or fifty miles distant. It is adorned with 
many fine statues, monuments, and fountains, and the 
public buildings are magnificent. Two fountains are sit- 
uated on each side of the splendid gate or arch built by 
King Ludovic, and exceed in beauty anything of the 
kind we have ever seen ; both for their form, in elegantly 
sculptured white marble, and for the rich and graceftil 
manner in which the water is thrown from, and falls 
around them. The gate alluded to is considered a model 
of modern art ; it is about fifty feet high, the material is 
white marble, and the sculpture most graceful and yet 
bold ; the arch being surmounted by four very fine colos- 
sal lions, placed in different positions and looking dif- 
ferent ways. Below is an extract from C 's journal 

respecting some of the public buildings. " The Royal 
Library is a superb building of immense size, capable of 
holding two million volumes, and is said scarcely to be 
surpassed now, in the number and value of the books 
it contains. The Jesuits* College, close by it, is also a 
fine building, said to have a rich collection of specimens 
of natural history, and a library of ^ve hundred thou- 
sand volumes. At this university our coachman told 
us, with an air of great delight and reverence, the prince 
was now a scholar. The splendid marble building devoted 
to statuary, has a noble colonnade in front, reached by a 
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high flight of marble steps. It has ten separate halls, each 
having tessallated marble floors with different patterns 
iu nearly all ; the walls of which are enamelled to rep- 
resent different marbles, and the roof and ceiling wrought 
in different patterns and splendidly frescoed, the paint- 
ings being representations of scenes from profane history. 
The gallery of paintings is also an immense building, the 
inside of which is finished in the most elaborate style of 
ornamentation. An inclosed portico, which runs the 
whole length of the building, and which I supposed, after 
walking it twice, to be about three hundred feet in length, 
is divided into twenty-six groined arches, each quarter 
of the arch, and the projecting rib being gorgeously 
painted in fresco with almost innumerable figures and de- 
vices. The wall on one side is panelled and enamelled, 
with the arms of the various principal cities of Europe, 
picked in, in the brightest colors, while the opposite side 
is a succession of rich stained glass windows between the 
columns supporting the arched ceiling. Standing at one 
end of this portico, and looking down it, the effect is 
magnificent, though at first almost dazzling; it takes 
some time before the eye becomes accustomed to the 
splendor of the coloring, or can discriminate the dif- 
ferent designs ; and the various figures delineated. The 
collection of paintings is said to be one of the finest in 
Europe: but it would be in vain for me to attempt any 
account of, or even comment upon them, or of the statue 
gallery. As we drove along the street, we passed a good 
looking woman sawing wood, and I thought how poor a 
criterion fine buildings, paintings, and statues are, of true 
advance in civilization, when here in the midst of them 
a woman is not only allowed, but obliged to do such 
work in the public street in order to earn her bread." 
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Much of the country between Munich and Augsburg 
and for some miles in other directions from the latter 
city is very low, and resembles the Irish bog ; and its 
chief production appears to be lignite, and the turf cut 
for fuel. It is sometimes covered with a pretty good 
crop of grass, and it was in these districts we first saw 
herds of cattle feeding ; which were attended by men or 
boye ; but the general appearance was very uninteresting, 
and indeed desolate. 

We left Augsburg on the for Lindeau on Lake 

Constance. As we travelled southward the country 
became gradually hilly and more and more beautiful. 
Rich cultivation up the steep sides of the hills, the bril- 
liant grass and rich grain, contrasting finely with the 
dark Norway firs which now became abundant, giving 
the hills the character of mountains ; and in some parts 
hedges were to be seen made of young fir trees. Cot- 
tages, — no longer the high peaked roof of the German 
dwelling, but the even more picturesque Swiss cottage, 
with the roofs just the reverse, very low and with far 
projecting eaves — ^are scattered thickly over hill and 
valley. They are often very neatly and tastefully built 
of small smoothly made shingles, about two or three inches 
wide, painted and all nicely rounded at the ends where 
they overlap, looking almost like shell work ; three sides 
of the houses are thus nicely finished, but they nearly 
all have the blemish of the barn attached to the fourth, 
both under one roof, and with all the filthy accompani- 
ments of a barn yard, directly back of the dwelling. 
They have also the even greater blemish — in our view — 
of an image of the Saviour on the cross, or that of the 
virgin and child, fixed under the eaves of the gable front. 
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often large, reaching almost down to the top of the front 
door. 

Chamouni, . Yes at Chamouni ! Is it I, even 

I? How often in our journeys has this query almost 
involuntarily arisen. And now truly does it seem like a 
dream from which I must awaken, and no reality, that 
I am even here, gazing from my chamber window into 
the face of Mont Blanc ! Upon that mountain, the mere 
hearing and reading about which, from my childhood 
up, has inspired a feeling of awe — whose front and 
gleaming crown, now covered with the gathered snows 
of centuries, has been thus covered, thus has gleamed 
since first the worlds were made ! But it is even so ; — 
and because it is so, and that I am only what I ever have 

been, one of the very little ones, my dear and 

must not be disappointed if I tell them very little about 
the scenery we have been passing through during part of 
this last week. How can I venture to tell you anything 
about it ? Again and again have I said it would be 
fruitless to attempt to convey any conception of it. Pen 
of mine would as utterly fail as pencil, were I to attempt 
the latter. You have often heard much, and all I could 
say I fear would but take from the effect of former and 
better impressions. Let me at least go back a little and 
rest upon rather tamer scenes — scenes more like other 
parts of this our beautiful world, which all of us have seen, 
before I again essay to climb these latter, so much loftier 
heights. I may still plead the same excuse of closely 
occupied time that I have before, for writing but little 
in my journal since we left Cologne, as well as that of 
weariness of body and mind, causing a feeling of inca- 
pacity to write at all ; and as the attempt to resume it 
has amounted to nothing since we left Korschach, but 
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such jottings as these : Scenery becoming grand — moun- 
tains scalloped into peaks, capped by sunny clouds — 
sides clothed with natural grass of wonderful softness 
and brilliance —rich, exquisite hills and narrow gorges, 
running at right angles towards the road, etc., — and as 
I have proposed to go back and rest a little, I think it 

shall be on yet another extract from C 's journal, 

from Rorschach to Coire. 

" On day the we set off in the train from 

Korschach to Coire. We were now going into the coun- 
try of mountains, and we had not left the station many 
miles behind us, before the hills began to swell into far 
greater heights than any we had seen since we left Hei- 
delberg, and to assume a conical shape. They were cul- 
tivated nearly to their summits, and, as along the banks 
of the Ehine below, so here, the steep sides were terraced 
in many places one above the other, in order to afford 
soil and room for the vineyards. Indian corn was grow- 
ing quite luxuriantly, and the apple orchards gave prom- 
ise of a good crop. The tops of some of the highest hills 
were capped with clouds, or they rolled along their sides, 
and as they caught the rays of the sun they looked like 
chased silver. Soon we had a view of some of the out- 
lying heights of the Alps, and the spurs, at whose base 
our track now lay, looked like sturdy ofishoots of the 
grand parent giants, around whom they were closely 
gathered. The glens and narrow gorges, curving in 
various directions, as if determined to thrust their beau- 
tifully verdant slopes between the mighty hills that tow- 
ered above them, were themselves often undulating, and 
their uneven surfaces were clothed with native grass of 
the most brilliant green ; while those parts of the moun- 
tain sides which were not cultivated for grain, or corn, 
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or grapes, wore a native livery of green and gold inter- 
mingled, of the softest and loveliest hue that the eye 
could repose upon ; and which, as the direct rays of the 
cloudless sun were reflected from it, seemed to vary in 
its colors like changeable silk; sometimes the golden hue 
predominating, and sometimes the green. I never saw 
anything of the kind to compare with it, and indeed 
never before had an idea that such a surpassingly beau- 
tiful carpet had been spread by nature over any portion 
of earth's surface. The walnut tree loaded with fruit is 
abundant, and graceful larches spread themselves over 
those portions of the mountain sides which were too steep 
for the foot of man to tread while working, and covered 
the rocky ridges that jutted out with their straight and 
stately trunks, and fringe-like foliage. Some mountains 
came in view nearly six thousand feet in height ; and on 
several peaks, of what here may be called hills, but 
which elsewhere might assume the name of mountains, 
were the ruins of towers formerly the fastnesses of those 
titled robbers who, in the days of darkness and feudalism, 
reduced by the strong arm, all whom they could force to 
submit to their oppressive sway ; but whom the brave 
and freedom-loving Swiss, have long since broken up and 
driven away. One of these castles is so peculiarly situ- 
ated, as to command the attention of every traveller on 
the route. An uncommonly lovely looking valley runs 
up between two high mountains, and terminates in a 
gorge which forms a pass to the other side of them. The 
rich soil of this valley has called forth great pains in its 
cultivation, and the luxuriant growth of the various 
crops has urged the tillage far up the deep indentations 
on the mountain sides; so that when gazing on the 
heights above, the eye rests upon spaces of irregular 
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shape, which, by the difference in smoothness and color, 
show that they have been brought under culture. The 
whole scene, as you look up this valley, is singularly 
attractive from its picturesque shape and position, the 
farm houses nestling among cornfields and orchards, and 
the little chalets perched upon the terraced heights of its 
towering barriers. It seemed to terminate in unbroken 
greenness, for a slight turn shut out a sight of the dark 
gorge, and the peak of the mountain rising beyond those 
that formed the sides, towered far above them, and com- 
pleted the picture by appearing to look down upon the 
beautiful scene spread out before it. Well, directly in 
the middle of the entrance to this valley, which is about 
a quarter of a mile wide, rises abruptly on all sides, a 
dark . mass of rock, to a height of about one hundred 
and fifty feet, affording space on its top for the ruins of 
the castle I have alluded to. It has stood there for ages, 
the guardian or jailer of the valley beyond it, and its 
blackened and crumbling walls, its mouldering towers, 
and tottering turrets, in the foreground of such a picture 
of peace and purity as the valley beyond it displayed, 
cannot fail to rivet the eye of the beholder ; and might 
call forth thoughts of the perishable tenure, and too 
often the unworthy character of the works of man, while 
the works of the Creator who has prepared the earth for 
his home, maintain their capability for continued im- 
provement. 

" The train stopped for a short time at the little village 
of Bagatz, which is greatly resorted to on account of the 
hot springs of Pfeffers, about two or three miles distant, 
which are held in high repute for their remedial virtues 
in some diseases. These springs as well as their locality, 
and the approach to them, are said to be a natural curi- 
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osity of no common character. They rise at the bottom 
of a cavern, at the upper end of a chasm which termi- 
nates the gorge, whence issues the small river Taraioa. 
The rocks are so close together, and overhang on one 
side or the other, as to shut out the greater part of the 
light even in a clear day ; and the spring is reached by 
a gallery and scaffolding fastened to the sides of the 
rocks, which rise perpendicularly. In some places the 
rook has not been completely separated by nature's up- 
heaving, but forms a natural arch. Along this chasm 
or tunnel, as it may be called, the shelf of plank is car- 
ried for about a quarter of a mile, where the hot spring 
gushes out, and whence the water — 100° Fahrenheit — 
is conducted in wooden pipes to the bath houses. Fpr- 
merly the access to this extraordinary place was so diffi- 
cult that the natives and others resorting to it, were 
lowered down by ropes into a part of the chasm which is 
most open, and remained in the reservoir of hot water 
for a week at a time, eating and sleeping therein. There 
is a large convent of Benedictine monks at this place, 
and we saw some of the burly brothers standing about 
clothed in their coarse black serge gowns, fastened round 
the waist with a thick rope ; but their whole manner and 
air reminded me of those * very humble people ' whom 
William Penn speaks of, that say * come and see how 
humble we are.' " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SWITZERLAND — THE VIA MALA — SAVAGELY BEAUTIFUL 
AND SUBLIME SCENERY — AMAZING ROAD— THE YOUNG 
CHAMOIS — KIND YOUNG " VOITURIER " — WATERFALL 
OF WONDROUS BEAUTY — EXTRAORDINARY ENGINEER- 
ING. 

. , . CoiRE is the point from which the traveller 
sets out, either by diligence or carriage, to cross the 
celebrated Splugen Pass ; and we, greatly preferring the 
latter on every account, and the proprietor of the hotel 
happening to have one of his best disengaged, we forth- 
with made an arrangement with him and a fine-looking 

young German driver, and on day morning, the 

th, we proceeded on this thrillingly interesting part 

of our journey in a large open " voiture," — the top thrown 
back, allowing an unobstructed view of the scenery, — and 
a good pair of horses. The scenery for some miles after 
leaving Coire continued much the same as that on ap- 
proaching it yesterday. We passed a little village 
planted directly under a lofty mountain peak, and saw 
the remains of a portion of it which had been crushed by a 
vast mass of rocks and soil precipitated upon it from the 
heights above, but the people who live in the part of the 
town that escaped destruction looked as quiet and con- 
tented as though no further danger was to be apprehended. 
As we passed the little town of Reichenau, situated beau- 
tifully at the junction of the two branches of the head 
waters of the Rhine, the house was pointed out to us 
where Louis Philippe taught school when he escaped in 
disguise from France during the French Revolution. 
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The hotel at Tussis, where we stopped to dine and feed 
our horses, is situated amid the mountaius and close 
upon their dark, narrow gorges. We had passed in this 
valley several ruins of old feudal castles ; and here, 
directly opposite and very near to this hotel, on a plat- 
form on the rocky mountain side, at a height of between 
four and five hundred feet, — one of the wildest-looking 
spots imaginable, — stands the ruins of a large citadel, 
looking down almost perpendicularly on one side into 
the gorge where is situated the little hotel, and on the 
other into the narrow defile through which the Albula 
River finds its way to the Rhine. This castle is said 
to date back as far as two hundred and fifty-seven 
years before Christ, and to have been the stronghold of a 
Rhsetulean chief. We carefully examined the castle and 
the spot on which it stands, and could discern no way 
by which access could be obtained from below, but our 
host informed us there was a path leading up to it from 
the other side of the mountain, and that we could get to 
it in about an hour's time if we desired, which we had no 
wish to attempt. But what a situation for a dwelling of 
any kind — for even a robber I with a precipice on almost 
every side, the only access to it being by scaling the peak 
of a mountain towering above them. 

The valley which we have been traversing has been — 
gradually at firet, and then rapidly — narrowing, and 
increasing in wild beauty, in grandeur, in sublimity, 
until, directly after leaving Tussis, we have fairly en- 
tered what is called the Via Mala. And now, finding I 
have gained nothing in ability to write by deferring it as 
I have done for the last week or two, I must plead to be 
excused for committing to paper such meagre language 
as alone offers its aid to convey to you any idea of the 
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sublime yet savage scenery of this tremendous pass of the 
Splugen, or even of the wonderful roads — yes, truly won- 
derful, though man's work — by which it is traversed. 
No description can convey any conception of such dis- 
plays of Almighty power; my heart fails me at the 
thought of attempting it, and I shall not, though I will 
try and talk to you a little about it. As you approach 
this defile, which, I believe, has been pronounced the 
most extraordinary in the Alpine range, where the vast 
mountain has been cleft in twain and the rifled sides 
thrust apart, the chasm is so narrow and tortuous, its 
walls seem to close in on each other ; the projections on 
one side sometimes far overhanging portions of the other, 
so that there appears to have been no foothold which 
could induce the most venturous and hardy mountaineer 
to attempt a passage through ; hence it was called ** Trou 
Perdu," or the Lost Gulf, it being deemed wholly im- 
passable until the construction of the present road, since 
when it has been called the '* Via Mala." Think of a 
fine, broad, smooth carriage-way, terracing the almost 
perpendicular rocky face of the mountain, quite perpen- 
dicular in many parts of it, and sometimes even over- 
hanging, on both sides of the rushing Rhine, which it 
crosses three times by finely- built, substantial stone 
bridges, one of them four hundred feet above the river, 
whose massive arches, when seen from the deep gulf be- 
low, look light and graceful, springing from mountain to 
mountain, and almost as if suspended in mid-air. Some- 
times in this amazing masterpiece of engineering, — which, 
I think, may be ranked among the wonders of the world, 
— to obtain a ledge or shelf over which to carry the road, 
it has been cut into the solid rock ; at others, massive 
walls, from ten to twenty or thirty feet high, have been 
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reared oo their terrible fronts. Sometimes, when too 
perpendicular for this, the road is literally scooped out 
of the rock, and parts of the latter left overhanging; 
while at others, where these mighty breast-plates of 
the mountain have pushed themselves out too far for 
the engineers to carry the road round them, they 
appearing to shut' off all access, they have been pierced 
through with tunnels several hundred feet in length. 
The river, in its rapid descent, is filling our ears with 
its roar as it dashes and surges madly along a chain 
of cascades seeming, indeed, like one long cataract. The 
opposite mountains, whose precipitous fronts are from 
sixteen hundred to two thousand feet in height, approach 
so near in some places that a man could easily jump 
across from one to the other; we saw at one spot a 
stone, not two feet in diameter, lodged between ; and 
at another, near the second bridge, the rent in the 
mountain is so oblique that the smooth-faced wall on 
one side actually overhangs that on the other. Yet 
there, in this fearful chasm, lashes and frets the pent-up 
river out of our sight, sending up its hollow, stifled 
moan, as if complaining of the narrow limits into which 
it is squeezed; and here, indeed, it must be of great 
depth, for at a long distance nearer its source it spreads 
out into quite a wide river ; and it is said that during 
violent storms of rain it has at times risen four hundred 

feet in the Via Mala. C and I left the carriage on 

entering this, once deemed to be " Lost Gulf," the better 
to see its sublime and stupendous features, by keeping 
close to and looking over the edge of the parapet, which, 
about three feet high, is built throughout the whole 
length of the road wherever it is at all dangerous. We 
have been standing for some time on the second bridge, 
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silent, absorbed with this wondrous exhibition of match- 
less nature around us, and while looking down over the 
river as it rushes along, about four hundred feet beneath, 
we observe, perhaps one-third of the distance below, a 
quick movement among the foliage of some beautiful 
little Birches and Larches that have found a scanty soil 
from the debris in the chinks of the perpendicular rock. 
Presently emerges from behind the green leaves a young 
chamois I A "Gemse fawn I" Pretty, graceful little 
creature I How didst thou ever get there ? And how 
findest thou, yes, even thou, foot-hold for thy tiny hoofs 
in such a place? And how wilt thou ever return to thy 
mother, who less fearless of approaching even thus near 
the haunts of ruthless man, surely must be calling thee 
among some of the crags of the mountain, where she is 
wont to hide I But wonderful as it is to behold thee 
there, little feet like thine even, never sealed such rocks 
as some of these whereon man has now laid a broad 
highway, where thousands of the most timid of his kind 
may, and do travel in safety ! Yet the bravest and most 
fearless of his race would not dare to venture foot where 
thou now standest, reckless of danger, confiding, happy, 
browsing on the sweet herbage of the rock. And that 
thou shouldst be there now, to complete this unparalleled 
picture I That we should see thee there, when Alps and 
Ocean stand between us and all held most dear. Oh 
could mortal eye rest upon a scene more extraordinary 
altogether — more gracefully, wildly, more peacefully, 
awfully beautiful ! Look up I Far, far up, on the bald 
front of the mountains which bound that narrow strip 
of blue sky, on whose breast, rising still rising, we can 
trace our road as on a suspended map ; but which is soon 
lost to sight round some wind in the pass. A kind of 

16 
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cool twilight, or more like that of ed eclipse, is aroaod 
us down in this gulf, although we have already risen 
some thirtj'five hundred feet. There, up the gorge, 
comes the leaping, dashing river, making two or three 
cascades, among the most beautiful we have seen, until 
it finds a short-lived apparent rest in the dark, narrow, 
fathomless pit directly under us, before it rushes away 
again out of our sight, under the overhanging rock. And 
there stands the young chamois ; a lovely little emblem 
of innocence, seeming to call to worship and gratitude to 
our mutual Preserver in this grand temple. An elderly 
peasant, who is standing on the bridge — excepting him 
and our driver we are alone in this place where deep is 
calling unto deep — lifts a broad flat stone which he has 
probably brought for the purpose, gives it a whirl, and 
sends it spinning with surprising unerring precision be- 
tween the walls of the rock which enclose the narrowed 
up pit where the river is apparently resting, flat on the 
smooth surface of the water. Many seconds elapse be- 
fore it strikes, and many more before the clear, sharp re- 
port reaches the ear : — then a short interval — astonish- 
ing I now comes from the depth a loud roar like thunder 
reverberating among the rocks. And the little fawn is still 
quietly feeding, equally unmoved by it, as by our pres- 
ence, as if it had heard but the song of a bird. Is it that 
thy youthful ear is already so familiar with the thunder 
of the avalanche, that thou deemest this but a trifle? 
The spot under the bridge where the river appears to be 
enclosed before it passes out of sight for a short space, 
has really never been fathomed; the difficulty partly 
owing to the turbulence of the water at a great depth. 
Passing on from the second to the third bridge, by which 
we recross the chasm, for the greater part of the dis- 
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tance these mighty walls — even at this great elevation 
where the road traverses their awful front along a mere 
ledge of rock — approach to within twenty-five feet of 
each other. Though feeling an assurance of perfect 
safety it is appalling to look into the abyss over which 
we hang, over jutting crags and the roaring river hun- 
dreds of feet below, all enshrouded in a dim mysterious 
light, the all of daylight that can penetrate the gloomy 
depth. But how I have been prating, and to but little 
purpose. For this portion upon which I have ventured 
to touch is but a small point of the whole of this tre- 
mendous defile, traversed by this wonderful road ; the 
passage of which, that is, the whole called the Splugen 
pass, occupied nearly two days' steady travelling. 

Soon after crossing the third bridge, the gorge opens 
out into a little valley in which there are several cottages 
with inhabitants who cultivate the little arable land it 
affords. It seemed a singular evidence of the love of 
country, that these mountaineers should prefer having 
their abode in this shut-up basin, especially as in times 
of storm it is liable to great inundations, and on one oc- 
casion, it was converted into a lake; the water destroying 
houses and crops ; but those we saw of them looked as 
comfortable and contented as other j)eople. Towards the 
upper end of this valley, called Schams, there is a small 
village through which our road passed, which is said to 
contain four hundred inhabitants ; and it seems unac- 
countable how they obtain the necessaries, much less the 
comforts of life. We have understood the Protestant re- 
ligion, in some form, prevails throughout all this part of 
Switzerland. And we observed a very marked difference 
in the absence of images and " Calvaries " which are so 
numerous in Catholic districts. The latter are little 
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arched erections, often very rude, with an inaage of the 
virgin or our Saviour placed within in some form. We 
have seen them perched about by the roadsides, and often 
in the wildest places, on the top of rocks, etc. Though 
we continue to ascend for nearly a day and a half, after 
leaving the Via Mala, we are ever and oft coming to 
beautiful cultivated spots, dotted all about with Swiss 
cottages. It is amazing at what an immense height not 
only these are located, but even many villages; observing 
these from the opposite side of gorges, which it is appal- 
ling to look into, one almost trembles for them, and feels 
ready to wonder they do not slide from their foundations 
into the abyss. After passing through the village above 
referred to, the gorge again contracts, and soon after en- 
tering this defile, we come to a fall in the river, or rather 
to where it descends about eighty feet in three exquisite 
falls of different heights, lashed into foam as they wind 
their impetuous way over the black rocks, which are 
here and there covered with clusters of the rich dark firs. 
This part of the way is called the Gorge of Roffla ; and 
it closes up this valley of Schams above, as the Via Mala 
does below. Just before reaching the falls, the rocks on 
one side of the river nearly overhang thtose on the other, 
so that it has been necessary to pierce through it to carry 
the road along. In looking back, after passing a short 
distance beyond, it appeared as though the aperture, or 
tunnel, might be in the rock on the opposite side of the 
stream, so closely were the walls brought together. We 
were impressed here, as we have been at different points 
before, with the evidence afforded, even at this late period, 
by the character of the fracture of the rocks showing cor- 
responding projections and depressions, that the whole 
mass was once consolidated in one. 
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. . . . We continued steadily to ascend on our 
zig-zag course, until, at the close of this deeply interest- 
ing day — haying reached the little town of Splugen, 
where we lodged — we had attained the height of five 
thousand feet. We observed the houses of this village 
are generally built with very thick walls. The hotel is 
a curiosity of itself; the staircase and halls are all of 
stone, the floors of each story are supported on groined 
arches, and the window jambs show that the walls are of 
great thickness. The houses are probably built of such 
strength, that they may the better withstand the inunda- 
tions to which, though so elevated, the situation is liable 
from the mountain torrents. In a great storm which 
occurred some years ago, many of the houses were 
swept away by the flood, and some of the inhabitants 
were drowned. Being desirous of reaching Colico on 
lake Comn, at the foot of the mountain, in time to take 
the steamer down the lake, we breakfasted at half past 
four o'clock, and were again on our journey at five. 
And oh, that early morning ride; would I could tell 
you about it ! So clear and lovely was the day ; not a 
cloud, save the soft white mist that wreathed, like snowy 
lucks, the otherwise bald heads of somie of the venerable, 
mighty monarchs, which, one rising above another, were 
gathered around us ; so still, not a sound to be heard but 
the slow, heavy tread of our horses, as they toiled on up 
the steep ascent, higher and higher into the region of 
clouds, the occasional far-ofl* tinkle of the bell of some 
peasant's goat — seeking the green mountain pasture 
found even here, alternating with small patches of oats, 
etc., in little cultivated spots — or the sweet low music of 
the many little glistening streams which, issuing from the 
glaciers on the breast or brows of others of the glurious 
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assemblageof Alps, precipitated themselves from rock to 
rock. Some of the loftiest peaks were glowing with the 
first rosy beams of the rising sun, some lower down, 
mantled or girdled with the dark clustering fir trees. It 
was a ride to be enjoyed almost in silence — so serene, so 
solemn, so grand, the display of nature in her solitary 
vastness — calculated to fill the heart with a sense of the 
majesty of the Great Supreme, and of our dependence 
upon his Providence— a ride never to be forgotten. 
Well, upward, still upward we climbed, like emmets fol- 
lowing a zig-zag scratch on a lofty tower wall, — to take 
something small for a comparison, for I felt small enough 
then, and puny now would be any attempt at description 
— until we attained the summit of the pass; near which 
there is quite a large stone house, built by the govern- 
ment expressly for a place of refuge for those travellers 
who may be overtaken by snow or rain. Also, a little 
beyond, there is a long stone gallery or tunnel, strongly 
overarched, constructed to protect that part of the road 
from avalanches or torrents produced by heavy rains ; 
for though the summit of the pass is reached here, the 
mountains tower far above it, and sometimes launch 
their destructive missiles on parts below. Directly after 
passing through the gallery, we come to a cross with a 
tablet beneath it, marking the summit, at a height of 
seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. We now 
passed out of Switzerland into Lorabardy, and almost 
immediately began to descend, passing another canton- 
iere, or house of refuge, and then coming to the Italian 
custom-house and passport ofBce. The noise of the car- 
riage wheels had brought the officers out by the time our 
coachman drove up to the door, and, on stopping, a tall, 
fine-looking man, with a true Italian countenance, laid 
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his hand on the door, and asked for our passports. He 
evidently supposed us to be English ; but on being in- 
formed we were Americans, he exclaimed with anima- 
tion, "Oh etes vous Americain?" and stepped back 
quickly from the carriage door ; and on handing him 
our passport he would not so much as glance at it, but 
lifting his cap most politely, he waved his hand, repeat- 
ing "Non, non, vous etes Americain, passez, passez." So 
we, thanking them for their politeness, drove on. 

I believe I have not mentioned how much we enjoyed 
our fine, large, open carriage, when weary enough to rest 
from walking, in those parts where nothing was to be 
gained by it. It affording a delightful, free opportunity 
of seeing all around us while reclining at our ease, and 
so easy was its passage over the hard, smooth road, we 
might have slept delightfully, were this possible under 
such circumstances. That it was possible, however, we 
had an evidence on meeting, amid some of the grandest 
of the scenery, a very gentlemanly looking man who, 
availing himself of the privilege of having a large car- 
riage entirely to himself, was taking a sound nap. Even 
our driver could not resist casting a mischievous glance 
first at him and then at us, on observing his remarkable 
capacity, or rather incapacity, for appreciating the sub- 
lime in nature. I ought, I think, to add, that this, our 
intelligent, kind young " voiturier," added no little to 
our enjoyment, though we could exchange but few words 
with each other. He walked much of the way while we 
rode, his countenance, so amiable, rosy and bright, as he 
was ever pointing out objects of interest that he could 
name, or running to gather for me beautiful clusters of 
alpine flowers, some of which grew in profusion almost 
to the summit of the pass. After travelling for a short 
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time on a level, through a scene of most dreary desola- 
tion, there being neither tree nor shrub on the bare sides 
of the mountains, we began again to descend, and soon 
came to a portion of the road, once very dangerous, owing 
to its position on the steep side of the mountain, down 
which avalanches fall every year into a most savage 
looking glen lying far below. The road having several 
times been completely demolished and swept away by 
them. But the danger has been removed by the con- 
struction of three immense galleries built of massive 
stone masonry, with enormously thick walls, and arched 
roofs sloping towards the valley, strengthened by abut- 
ments, and having apertures, like those for cannon in a 
fortress, on the outside. The first of these galleries is 
seven hundred feet long, fifteen feet high, and fifteen feet 
wide ; the second is about six hundred and fifty feet long, 
and the third fifteen hundred feet long, each of these be- 
ing of the same height and width as the first. The de- 
sign and construction of these galleries is certainly an 
extraordinary feat of human skill and labor. Dovetailed 
into the solid rock on the side of the mountain, at nearly 
an equal distance from the bottom and the top, they are 
so nicely adjusted, and so strongly built, that even the 
vast avalanches of snow and ice, and sometimes rock, 
that come thundering from the heights above, pass over 
without harming them, or the amazed and frightened 
traveller, who may have sought refuge within them. On 
emerging from the second gallery, a most beautiful scene 
presented itself to our view. A highly cultivated little 
valley lay almost immediately beneath our feet, at a 
depth of a thousand or twelve hundred feet, with the 
village of Isola and its accompaniment, a square towered 
chapel ; the whole, looking from our point of view, in 
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miDiature ; and apparently so close to the base of the 
rock on which we hung, that one might suppose he could 
pitch a stone on to the roof of the nearest house. The 
patches of oats, barley, grass and maize, looked like the 
different squares on a chess-board ; and so completely 
was the glen enclosed by the enormous masses of moun- 
tains that surrounded it on all sides, and shut it in, 
except where a narrow gorge afforded an exit for the 
mountain stream that flowed along one side of it, that it 
might be considered excluded from the rest of the world, 
and its inhabitants freed from its noise and strife. But 
it also has its troubles and sorrows ; for it is said hardly 
a year passes away without some one or more whose 
home is there, perishing in the snow. 

Near the entrance to the last gallery above named, a 
wild mountain stream, the small river Medessino, comes 
dashing down a deep worn channel, from its invisible 
source in the mountain at our side, rushes under our feet, 
where the road crosses it by a bridge, and in one pitch of 
eight hundred feet, — a fall of wondrous beauty, — it leaps 
over the precipice, frisks, flies to its first savage resting 
place among projecting rocks, before it flows down to the 
vale far below. Twenty or thirty feet, perhaps, from the 
brink of the precipice over which it falls, though the 
stream here is eighteen feet wide, and averages about 
twelve inches deep, it is perfectly shivered, first into 
myriads of clustering sparkling gems, the size of a pea, 
then smaller, finally into masses like drifted snow, shoot- 
ing downward in arrowy flakes, to where it wreathes 
round the dark jutting crags. Those who constructed 
the road had the good taste, and generous consideration 
for the enjoyment of others, to build out by the side of it, 
a handsome strong stone terrace directly overhanging the 
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precipice close to the fall, and guarded by a parapet, so 
that travellers can stand in safety, and gaze at their 
leisure upon this rare exhibition of nature. Immedi- 
ately on emerging from the last gallery we begin to de- 
scend over what is considered the most extraordinary 
specimen of engineering in these Alpine passes. We 
seem literally to be hanging on the precipice, at this 
fearful dizzy height, — though indeed, as I believe I 
have said, it has seemed thus many a time before ; but 
at no point heretofore have so many courses of the zig- 
zag folded back so closely upon each other, nor have we 
at any time seen the road below us so plainly. At this 
point, for eight or ten turns, there was neither tree nor 
crag to obstruct the view of it. There it hangs like a 
leviathan twining serpent, — of dimensions, by the way, 
the pre-Adamite world never saw, — so immediately 
under us, one might almost suppose a man could leap 
from the highest to the lowest turn, or course, some fif- 
teen hundred feet below. It is supported on thick stone 
walls, which rise about three feet above it, and so acute 
are the angles made in the different courses, that the 
distance between their extreme points is sometimes not 
more than fifty or sixty feet. Thus while passing over 
it, though traversing quite a long extent of road, we 
shortened our distance from the fall but little ; and at 
each angle towards it, we were presented with new views 
from below, of this exquisitely beautiful feature in the 
whole wonderful picture. We now continued descend- 
ing pretty rapidly, our eyes charmed at every turn with 
new and rare beauty. It was surprising to see the care 
with which every spot on the mountain sides that could 
be cultivated, was terraced and enclosed with stone walls. 
The peasants, men and women, were hard at work secur- 
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ing their scanty crops of grass, oats, or corn, and we ob- 
served that they carried the whole produce home on 
their backs, the women generally being the burden 
bearers. Here, as in Switzerland, where the arable land 
extends very far up the mountain sides, they erect small 
chalets, where they either store the products of the soil, 
to be brought home for winter use, or where some of the 
family resides during the summer, and pastures the 
cattle on the grass, etc., of the mountain heights ; milk- 
ing the cows, and making cheese, and looking after the 
other stock until the cold weather sets in, and man and 
beast come down to their more sheltered homes in the 
valley. We were informed they move their residence 
several times in the course of each of the seasons as they 
change. The villages are small but numerous; and 
often are built in the little glens which indent the moun- 
tains far towards their summits ; so that it is a difficult 
climb to get to them, and intercourse between them must 
be very much restricted. 

The evidence that we were again in a Catholic country, 
was almost constantly before us, in the numerous crosses, 
calvaries, and images of the virgin Mary and our 
Saviour, that were placed along the road side, or set up 
over the doors of many of the houses we passed. But 
there was another indication of the character of the re- 
ligion professed by these poor people, which it would be 
well were it more generally present in Protestant coun- 
tries. Wherever there was a village, however inaccessi- 
ble it appeared, we were almost sure to see the square 
tower of a chapel. And every now and then, we saw a 
Romish priest trudging along over valley and mountain 
steep, visiting his flock ; doubtless with an eye to the 
fleece, but yet manifesting an interest in their welfare by 
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his visits, and the information carried by him from one 
settlement to another. We now began to see fine chest- 
nut trees, and a beautiful variety of birch, growing on 
every side, and soon other varieties, with fruit trees, 
made their appearance. A little further on we emerged 
from the mountain defile, and in a short time the fruit- 
ful plains of Lombardy spread themselves out as far as 
the eye could reach. Again we have a delightful ride 
through valleys among vine clad hills, part of the way 
coursing the bank of the pretty little Lago di Rivi, 
arriving at Colico, in time for the steamer on Lake 
Como, at which place we took leave of our really noble 
looking young voiturier, almost with regret, so long had 
he been with us, and kindly waited on us. Never while 
memory lasts, can I forget my feelings on my first sight 
of a glacier, when, throwing up his arm, and with ani- 
mated countenance pointing aloft, he said emphatically, 
in his deep-toned voice, " Ice !" — one of the few English 
words he could speak ; and he will ever be associated 
with the glorious scenery through which he conducted us. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LAKE COMO — A BAREFOOT ITALIAN BEAUTY — MILAN — 
ITS SHOWY AND GROTESQUE DWELLINGS— THE DUOMO 
— ITS SURPASSING SPLENDOR — THE SIMPLON PASS — 
EXQUISITE MOUNTAIN SCENERY — WONDERFUL ENGI- 
NEERING — WILDLY BEAUTIFUL RIVER. 

Ch AMOUNT, , 1861. 

. . . On arriving at Colico, on Lake Como, we 
immediately went on board of the steamer for the town 
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of Como, and while waiting the hour for her departure, 
we had an opportunity of observing the loading of a 
vessel lying at the wharf, with wood, which labor was 
performed entirely by Italian women. There were eight 
or ten of them, with deep baskets, somewhat funnel 
shaped, fastened to their backs, in which the wood was 
piled ; and on reaching the deck with their heavy loads, 
they bent their bodies forward suddenly, and threw the 
whole over their heads ; one billet of wood being secured 
upright in the front of the basket, to prevent the load 
from striking the head. It required very little time for 
two lazy looking men who were on board to pile the 
wood, so that they were often lounging at their ease, 
while the poor women were steadily performing their 
laborious part, they having to bring the wood from an 
enclosure on the street at the upper end of the wharf. 
They were chiefly elderly women, all barefooted, and 
having a handkerchief tied over their heads in lieu of a 
bonnet; but one of them was a young girl about eighteen 
or twenty, and one of the most beautiful creatures I ever 
saw, in spite of her forlorn habiliments. Her beauty 
was of the true Italian stamp, and would have graced 
the dress of a duchess ; she, alone, several times stopped 
a little while on the wharf to rest, and look at the 
steamer and its passengers. The trip over the blue 
waters, — or perhaps more properly green, — of this, one 
of the loveliest of lovely lakes, was a truly delightful 
one, and we enjoyed the great beauty, and peculiar char- 
acter of its scenery, none the less from its contrast with 
that which had afforded us such intense enjoyment for 
the last two days. The boat steamed across from side 
to side, taking in or landing passengers, thus affording 
us a full opportunity of seeing its richly cultivated un- 
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dulating shores; the vine, trained here on rude trellises, 
not on poles as seen heretofore, the Fig tree, and the 
Mulberry, the latter cultivated for the use of the silk 
worm, all growing luxuriantly, and embowering the 
splendid villas of the rich, as well as the humble cottages 
of the poor. These Italian villas are very numerous, 
are highly ornamented and showy, and finely situated, 
with beautiful gardens ; the Oleanders in profusion, now 
in full bloom, the red, white, and sometimes yellow, are 
very elegant attractive objects, growing on the terraces ; 
some of them may be called trees, having trunks twelve 
or fifteen inches in circumference. But these residences 
are rather fantastical and gaudy for American taste, 
being decorated externally in a variety of ways new to 
us, and in diflTerent high colors. The pretty Italian 
girls were sitting in the doorways of tasteful but humble 
dwellings, busy turning their large reels on which they 
were winding the new silk from off the cocoons, which 
glittered like gold in the sunshine as they rapidly re- 
volved ; the still surface of the lake reflected an almost 
unbroken picture of these varied scenes and objects on 
its shores, with the grand background of Alps, and 
altogether it was a specimen of lake scenery different 
from anything we had seen before; with charms not 
often surpassed, peculiarly its own, and from which we 
would not, if we could, have dismissed or altered even 
the gay Italian villas. 

From Como we proceeded by railroad to Milan. The 
country is generally very tame but well cultivated. In 
this part of Italy the vine appears to give way to the 
Mulberry ; throughout the whole distance, between Como 
and Milan, there was hardly anything to be seen but 
this and Maize, without it was a few small viueyards. 
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and some fruit trees. The Maize is'grown in great 
abundance, and is frequently planted in the same field 
with the Mulberry in alternate rows; the latter having 
low bushy tops on stout trunks, bearing evidence of the 
frequent trimming to feed the silkworms. Silk must 
be produced in large quantities in this part of Italy, 
if we might judge by the amount of the Mulberry cul- 
tivated. 

We arrived at Milan in a little more than two hours 
after leaving Como. The continental towns, as far as 
we have seen them, may be called white towns; they 
being almost entirely built of a white stone or nearly 
white ; many houses, however, may be plastered, in imi- 
tation of stone. But a marked difference is to be ob- 
served between the German and Italian towns. There 
are no high-peaked gables in the latter, but quite the 
reverse, they having nearly flat, wide spreading roofs. 
And here in the north at least, not only the external 
wall is of stone, but a large part of the interior — the first 
stories, the stairways, and large passages up-stairs; conse- 
quently requiring a succession of stone pillars and stone 
arches, often groined arches, to support the immense 
weight. When passing in under the external arched 
entrance to these houses, they are so perfectly plain, 
heavy, and inelegant, and all appear so massive, you 
might think you were entering some cheerless castle or 
cloister. Nearly, if not all of the houses, even those 
quite common and small, appear to be built in this way, 
in the smaller towns as also here in Milan. We ob- 
served in a drive we took through this city to see the 
chief objects of interest, that many of these arched en- 
trances to the houses, opened into a quadrangular court 
adorned with shrubbery, sometimes surrounded by balco- 
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niea, supported on coin mas, and out of which flights of 
steps lead to the respective stories. Some of the private 
dwellings we passed, are so very large and showy we 
should have taken them for public edifices had not the 
commissionaire who accompanied us, told us to the con- 
trary. Though so highly ornamented, and doubtless very 
expensive, there were few, if any, but what to our taste 
were very inelegant, and sometimes grotesque. One of 
them had two tiers of statues on the front, larger than 
life, of outr6 looking figures in various attitudes, appear- 
ing as if straining every nerve to hold up the house. 
Some had a part of the projecting upper story on their 
heads, with their hands placed between as if to keep 
it from crushing their skulls, others had a shoulder 
hitched under, with one hand helping, and some bowed 
down, seemed as if almost crushed with the weight on 
their backs, etc. ; the countenances of all expressing 
great distress at the enormous load they had to sustain ; 
and all, to increase the odious efiect, were painted a 
dingy yellowish red, the prevailing color of the building. 
" The arch of Napoleon or Gate of Peace," is considered 
one of the finest productions of modern art. It is built 
of very beautiful white marble, and the emblematical 
castings of horses and men, in bronze, are superb. We 
stopped a few minutes to see the vast size of the amphi- 
theatre, arranged to hold thirty-five thousand spectators. 
The seats are of turf, forming an immense circle around 
the arena, which is fitted for aquatic as well as other ex- 
hibitions. In driving along the boulevards, just outside 
of the city, which are very wide and several miles in 
length, having double rows of trees on each side, we 
passed the palace erected by Napoleon I., as his summer 
residence, which is a handsome but quite an unpretending 
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building. Several ancient buildings and relies were 
pointed out to us while passing through the different 
streets. Among them one of their "churches," which 
they call San Lorenzo, was originally built for a heathen 
temple, two hundred years before Christ, and was con- 
verted into a place of worship for Christians in the fourth 
century. There has been a good deal of renewal and 
repairs, but still there is a large portion of the original 
structure clearly visible. In one of the streets stands a 
marble column twenty-five feet high, rising from a plain 
square base, and having a simple capital, which was erected 
during the reign of one of the Roman emperors. We 
also passed a row of sixteen columns, connected by arches, 
which are the remains of a palace built for Nero. These 
and other antique relics appear to be carefully guarded 
and kept in repair, and are considered among the attrac- 
tions to Milan. Friars, monks, and priests are met in 
all directions, dressed in the robes of their peculiar order, 
the Dominican being the most striking in their appear- 
ance : they were enveloped in a coarse cloak or tunic, 
drawn around the waist by a rope, and with a peaked 
hood covering the head ; they were barefoot, and looked 
like sturdy beggars as they are. A few of the streets are 
wide enough to admit of sidewalks, but generally they 
are narrow, without "trottoirs," and crooked. Foun- 
tains pour forth water in various parts of the city, 
around which groups of women and children were col- 
lected, the former engaged in washing, or filling buckets, 
pitchers, etc., and the latter playing. Many of the 
streets were thronged with pedestrians, large numbers 
selling fruits and vegetables, all of which were sold by 
weight, the steelyard being invariably used. 

And now last, though certainly not least, we of course 
17 
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saw the magnificeDt cathedral, or Duooio, more properly 
I suppose. The buildiDg is not so large by many feet ia 
length, breadth, or height, as that at Oologoe, but its 
load of gorgeous external adorning, is just as much more 
etaborate and elegantly fine in the execution of the 
sculpture and carving as might be expected where the 
material is all fine white Italian marble, instead of stone. 
Every part of the building is covered with ornament, 
either with almost countless statues, or alto rilievo 
groups, scripture and other scenes on the more substan- 
tial parts of it, or with finely carved decorations on cor- 
nices, door and window frames, elegant tracery on flying 
buttresses, pinnacles, mullions, etc. ; some of which re- 
mind one of rich embroidery and lace work, more than 
anything else it can be compared with, such is its fineness 
and delicacy. (This comparison has been used by others, 
but I think it might be considered original with any one 
to whom it occurs to apply it.) We counted two hun- 
dred statues large and small on one side of the building, 
and then became weary of it. There were several thou- 
sand pinnacles large and small on the walls and roof, 
with an immense assemblage of statues interspersed among 
them. The tablets between the butteresses on the front, 
have sculptured scenes in bass relief from scripture, the 
martyrdom of some of the Romish saints, etc. ; some of 
the latter of which, and some from the life of David, be- 
ing within reach as we slowly walked by, we stopped to 
examine more closely : and found them to be no imper- 
fect performances, but evidently the work of true artists. 
There is a character and spirit in the expression of the 
figures introduced, whether of countenance or attitude, 
whether of man or beast, remarkably life like, and almost 
equal in effect to that of a fine painting ; and the same 
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may be said of the statues that were within the reach of 
close inspection. Having spoken thus of its perfections, 
it is but fair to name some of its blemishes ; one very 
great one in particular, which causes a feeling of disap- 
pointment to the beholder on first seeing it — which, how- 
ever, is not due to any defect of plan or execution. You 
probably do not imagine, — when thinking of all the un- 
surpassed elegance of decoration on this great ancient 
temple, — a fair white marble structure, knowing it to be 
six hundred years ago that the building of it was begun ; 
while we were not surprised to fiud that the tooth of old 
Time had been busy in defacing it, as age after age has 
rolled over it, yet we were not prepared for the dark 
dingy veil which he has been gradually casting about it, 
far more gloomy than he has woven during the same 
period over that at Cologne. Thus the marble, once 
white, is now of nearly all shades between that, and al- 
most a mahogany color; which, though it is easy to see 
it is the work of time, and it gives it a genuine venerable 
appearance, very unlike the black smut on St. Paul's and 
other buildings in London, so evidently due to coal smoke, 
yet by no play of my imagination or love of antiquity, 
could I fancy it added to its beauty. This defect, how> 
ever, is made much greater or more conspicuous than it 
would otherwise be, by its being patched in numerous 
places with the white statues and other repairs of recent 
date, on parts whence portions had split off by the action 
of wet, sun, and frost. It is indeed surprising that any of 
the old, fine work especially, should have remained so 
many hundred years as perfect as it is. The exterior has 
never been finished, and it is probable it never will be, 
as it requires all the money that can be raised to keep 
it in repair. The interior is finished. , to the 
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astonishment of the commissionaire accompanying us, 
declined going within ; but I went in and walked all 
through it ; and I may say of this as well as of the exte- 
rior, that no one, I believe, can form any conception of 
such proportions and magnificence, who has not seen 
something in some degree similar. It is divided into 
five aisles, two each side of the nave, by four rows of 
columns, upwards of fifty in all, each eight feet in di- 
ameter. As I looked upward along the vast nave, — 
which is nearly five hundred feet in length from the 
entrance to the foot of the altar, — at the rows of splendid 
clustered columns eighty -two feet high, from which 
spring the lofty gothic arches — above, at the gorgeous 
dome, nearly three hundred and sixty feet in height ; and 
cast my eyes round on all the splendor of imagery and 
painting, the peculiar light streaming through the enor- 
mous stained windows, every pane having an illustration 
from scripture, — the groups of figures in which, are said 
to surpass in size and execution, any others in the world 
— captivating and absorbing to the attention as it all 
was at the time, the feeling was that of depression to the 
spirit, more than of real gratification. It is said there 
are four thousand statues in all, exterior and interior, 
some of the latter being of white marble, while others 
are colored to the life. There is one of the martyr 
** St. Bartholomew," who was said to have been flayed 
alive ; finely executed, I should think, — as far as one 
not an anatomist could judge, — though repulsive to 
look upon even in white marble; being represented 
with the muscles all laid bare, and the whole skin, in- 
cluding that of the face, hands and feet, hanging over 
the shoulders as a mantle. The commissionaire di- 
rected my attention to this statue with an expression 
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of reverence, as he referred to the terrible suffering the 
sainted martyr must have endured — evidently believing 
he lived through the whole operation ; on my venturing 
to suggest a doubt of the possibility of this, he look 
pained, almost shocked at my skepticism, and I said no 
more. In another part of the cathedral there was a 
rural scene, — solid imagery colored to the life, not a 
painting, — with an image of the virgin Mary in a sitting 
posture, and one of our Saviour reclining at her feet. 
Such exhibitions are painful and jar on the feelingv«, 
causing an involuntary recoil on first beholding them ; 
and altogether I felt relieved when I escaped from the 
oppressive display around me. I do not know whether 
it is usual for visitors to be permitted to see the subterra- 
nean sepulchre of Cardinal Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, — who died in 1584, — which is under the cathe- 
dral. The commisionaire did not speak of it, and I did 
not think while there of making any inquiry respecting 
it. It is represented as very magnificent. The body 
which reposes in a shrine formed of glass edged with 
silver, is arrayed in his pontifical robes, having the face 
exposed. His hands, gloved in silk, are holding a cross 
set with diamonds, and over his head is suspended a 
splendid crown. The shrine is within a chapel septan- 
gular in shape, each of the seven sides having bass re- 
liefs in silver, representing the principal events of his 
life — said to be a masterly execution. It is difficult to 
conceive that a costly, glittering display, about the 
ghastly mouldering remains of poor humanity, can im- 
press any but the minds of the ignorant and superstitious, 
with reverence either for those who would rear such a 
pile, or for the character of him whom it is intended to 
commemorate. On the contrary, what a sad and humili- 
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atiDg comment it is, upon the frailty of human nature in 
all its phases ; and none so impressive, so solemn, as that 
of the poor perishing worm, which is entombed in this 
gorgeous mausoleum,, having been the professed preacher 
of the religion of Him, who was, and is from everlasting 
to everlasting, yet who, while walking among men, '* had 
not where to lay his head ;" and whose all-glorious body 
which " never saw corruption," was but " wrapped in a 
clean linen cloth," with "a napkin about his head," and 
laid in a lowly "sepulchrehewnoutof arock, withastone 
rolled unto the door." The whole place with all its ac- 
companiments seemed more like a temple dedicated to 
some heathen deity, than one for the worship of Him 
" who dwelleth not in temples made with hands, and who 
seeketh only such to worship him who do it in spirit and 
in truth." 

. . . Having seen all at Milan of particular inter- 
est, \?e took our seats in the train for Arona, onXake 

Maggiore, on the morning of . The country through 

to this town continued very tame. Still, for many, many 
miles, the Mulberry and the Indian corn were almost 
the only crops. We passed on our route the battle field 
of Magenta, and stopping a few minutes at the little 
town of that name, we observed a man who had a collec- 
tion of old muskets, pistols, sabres, etc., which he pro- 
fessed to have found on the battle-field, and which he 
was holding up for sale to travellers to keep as relics. 
Some time after leaving Magenta, we had a grand view 
for miles, of a long range of snow-clad Alps on the ho- 
rizon, Monte Rosa's fair clustered peaks rising over all, 
and all softly resting on the sky, or blending with the 
clouds. From Arona we expected to set out again to 
cross the Alps by the Simplon road and pass^ and on 
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arriving, our first coDcera was to secure the most desira- 
ble coDveyance. We were again successful in obtaining 
a fine large voiture; a return carriage, the driver of 
which was seeking for travellers to accompany him back 
to the Switzerland side of the pass. So immediately 
after having dined, we were seated in our comfortable 
conveyance and off on our delightful journey, with three 
good horses, and our carriage-top thrown open, back 
and front; a charming way of riding, in mountain 
scenery especially. I suppose Lago Maggiore is rather 
celebrated as one of the most beautiful lakes in Italy ; 
but it did not appear any more so to lis, than Como, 
though it is certainly very lovely. We had a view, at 
a little distance as we passed along the side of the lake, 
of the Borromean islands, which are spoken of as sur- 
passingly lovely. The smaller one, called Isola Bella, 
has attracted the most observation, on account of the 
whole of it having been converted into a garden, about 
two centuries ago, by one of the ancestors of the present 
owner. Count Borromeo, and its being now stored with 
tropical plants, some of them fruit-bearing trees, which 
flourish there, being protected during the short winter 
season of this part of Italy. This island was originally 
a bare rock, but is now covered with a rich soil that has 
been carried to it, and laid upon ten terraces, which, ris- 
ing from the water's edge, give the whole the appear- 
ance of an artificial pyramid. There is a large palace 
occupying one corner of the island, said to be the sum- 
mer residence of Count Borromeo, but to us it looked as 
if going to decay. We lodged that night at the little 
village of Domo D'ossola, and the next morning early 
after breakfast, pursued our journey, following for some 
miles the course of the river Toccia. It is a lovely 
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morning, and we are now fairly on our route to cross the 
Alps again by the celebrated Simplon pass, which I 
shall have to slip over with giving you but a glimpse 
into it, as I did with the Splugen. We have been as* 
cending for some time. These mountain vallies and soft 
slopes, how beautiful they are! Oh that I could give 
you a peep into that beautiful basin just now opened 
before us, with its wreathing hills of the softest verdure, 
embracing the feet of the regal mountains so lovingly, 
and enfolding some of them in the richest clustering 
foliage. Once when walking over some of these slopes, 
we found that the peculiar brilliancy of the shaded green 
of the natural grass — of which I have before spoken — 
was due to an underlying covering of yellow-green moss, 
which made the varying tint with the rich carpet of 
mingled grass, and another little plant, a small plantain 
I think, which formed an upper layer; and when a 
breeze passed over it, or where there was some little ine- 
quality of the surface, it occasioned that varying appear- 
ance like changeable silk. But these grand mountains, 
that now more and more are closing around us, — how 
can I help you to form some conception of them ? — Be- 
hold our Catskill mountains; have we not called them 
sublime? — ^and truly they are so. Extend such a range; 
sweep them round one of the loveliest vales that imagin- 
ation can paint, with a dashing torrent passing through 
it, making music in its roar. Strip them, in part, of 
their noble lordly forests, and clothe them there, with 
this peculiar, rich mountain carpet, to their very sum- 
mits. To their summits ? But, think of the glorious 
mountains in this range, as more than double their 
height, — running into towering peaks, many of them 
clad in armor of glittering ice, helmeted, breastplated. 
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gleaming in the sun, — and then carry, three-fourths of 
the way up the sides of these, this mountain verdure ; 
aye, and the golden grain, the Chestnut tree, aud the 
graceful drooping Birch, to the very feet of the glaciers; 
where bowers of the Barberry bush, with its fine serrate 
foliage, and load of elegant pendent clusters of scarlet 
berries, are nodding on the top of this n>ck, profusely 
draping the other, or bordering, — a hedge of nature's 
own planting, — that soft green slope. Cluster among all, 
the light feathery Larch, and dark Norway Fir, and 
higher up than these, throw dark mantles of the latter^ 
into those deep gorges, and over their ridges, and cast up 
fringes of their lofty plumes against the sky, on the 
brows of those towering crags. Then thread the bare 
fronts of some of the mountains, from their tops all the 
way down to their feet in the valley, with silver sheen, 
— from the glaciers, its source, — in leaping cascades, or 
long water slides, splashing, murmuringy whis|)ering 
music as they go. 

Upward, still upward for many hours we proceeded on 
our way, over a road as remarkable as that through the 
Splugen. And now you must exercise your imagina* 
tions in striving to picture the unceasing variety of stu- 
pendous, and grand scenery constantly outspread before 
us throughout this, as well as our two days' journey by 
the former pass. At the small town of Crevola we cross 
the river Doveria,— which empties into the Toccia, — by 
a fine stone bridge of two arches, that are raised ninety 
feet above the stream. At this place we may be said to 
have fairly entered upon this great road. In no part of 
it are the rift sides of the mountains brought so near to- 
gether, as those iu the Via Mala, yet we thought some 
of the views of the Alps surpassed in sublimity those 
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seen from the Splugen. The assemblage of mountains 
immediately around us, and within sight, was more vast. 
I extract the following account of this wonderful road 

from C 's journal : 

"The road which we were traversing in crossing the 
Simplon, is the one constructed by the Chevalier C^ard, 
a French engineer, at the command of Napoleon I., after 
the battle of Marengo, in order to open a more facile 
passage from France into Italy, than that by which he 
had been obliged to enter the latter country over the 
great St. Bernard. The undertaking, from the nature 
of the obstacles to be overcome, was an unprecedented 
one ; and so stupendous were the works to be accom- 
plished, to remove or surmount those obstacles, as well 
as so unfavorable the circumstances under which they 
must be carried on, that its achievement has been con- 
sidered one of the most brilliant triumphs of consum- 
mate science, skill, and persevering intrepidity, which 
have ever been perfected by man in any age. It occu- 
pied the labor of thirty thousand men, for more than 
five years ; and no one who has not traversed and ex- 
amined it, can form any adequate conception of the 
' massive character of the work ; the astonishing feats of 
daring and skilful workmanship with which the almost 
perpendicular sides of the mountain are terraced, deep 
abysses overleaped, and vast galleries tunnelled into, or 
scooped out of the stupendous walls of granite. These 
terraces are often many miles in length, supported by 
masonry dovetailed into the solid rock, and often rising 
twenty, thirty, and sometimes fifty or a hundred feet 
from its foundation. There are said to be from five 
hundred to six hundred bridges, greater or smaller, on 
the route ; ten galleries, either cut into the solid rock, 
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or built with enormous stones in the walls of colossal 
thickness ; and there are twenty houses of refuge pro- 
vided to shelter those travellers who may be benighted, 
or overtaken with storms. In no place does the road 
contract to less than twenty-five feet in width, and in 
many places it is nearly double this width ; while the 
grade is nowhere more than seven in a hundred, and 
generally much less. The average cost was about 
twenty-five thousand dollars per mile, and it costs large 
sums annually to keep it in repair. The destruction of 
bridges from the swelling of the waters in times of violent 
storms, is sometimes very great; before coming to the 
little town of Isella, where is the Italian custom house, 
we passed through a gallery which stood, I should think, 
at least a hundred and fifty feet above the river ; and 
yet, it is said, that in a terrific storm which occurred in 
this place some years ago, the water rose so as to run 
through this gallery, and had it not been cut out of the 
solid rock, it probably would have been carried away." 

Just at the entrance of one of the tunnels that pierce 
the overhanging rock, a stream not quite so large as the 
Meddesino, — the lofty fall of the Splugen pass, — comes 
dashing down from the glaciers, making several leaps 
far above our heads, of from twenty to forty feet in 
height, in falls of exceeding beauty : first turning this 
way, and then that, seeming as if chasing each other, 
and each striving to get first to the deep cleft under the 
fine bridge where we were standing,. — with a full view 
above and below, — whence it goes madly roaring on till 
it finds its way to the river, now far below us ; which is 
more loudly roaring, as madly rushing down its stony 
bed, away into the distant descending valley behind us, 
before it can check its frantic speed, and murmur even 
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for a short interval, a wish for rest. We walked through 
this long winding tunnel, hung on the side of the preci- 
pice, and on emerging again into broader daylight, the 
deepened voice of this wild river, — the Doveria, which 
we meet in its course almost all the way to the summit 
of the pass, — soon proclaims, "My course is wider than 
ever, come and see !" We creep nearer and walk not 
far from the edge of the precipice ; there is no parapet 
here, but it is not dangerous — yet there is an instinctive 
shrinking as we approach the brink of the awful abyss 
— a dread as if a light breeze might blow us over ; I 

cling to C *s arm, I clasp his sleeve involuntarily as 

if to secure him. At some of the best points of view we 
kneel down, the better to see over, while each guards the 
other. And what is the river doing now? Oh, no tongue 
can tell ! In fierce conflict with opposing rocks, now 
leaping from this side and rushing at that, now the re- 
verse; here seeming almost as if mounting this black 
foe, before it plunges from it into the vortex under that 
dark dome, where it seems lost for a moment, but where 
doubtless it has made another bold leap. We move a 
little to the right, then to the left — but no, it cannot be 
seen until it comes boiling and seething out, and divided 
into several channels, it seems, like the hydra, to be con- 
tending with itself while its waters "Howl and hiss in 
endless torture ;" but savage as it seems, it is too, too 
beautiful for my own hideous comparison. We return 
to our carriage. Long continue our ascent, leaving 
nearly all vegetation behind us but the rosy Heath and 
a pretty little blue mountain flower, both of which are 
growing in profusion, and both now in full bloom. And 
now we are again walking, and I think I can soon reach 
a vast glacier, which seems very near the gentle slope 
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on the mountain where I am gathering flowers ; so dis- 
tinctly can we see the furrows and crevasses. But our 
voiturier, whom we had left behind to feed his horses, 
overtakes us, and we are again seated. He is, by the 
way, a crusty old fellow, very different from our kind, 
interested young German, of the Splugen. We pass at 
this immense height, a great many beautiful young steers, 
of unusually small size, nearly all of the same color ; some- 
thing between an ash and dove color, with black ears and 
dark shaded throats ; also many goats. It was really 
surprising to us, to see such animals as these steers, 
climbing over steep rugged places, one would suppose to 
be entirely inaccessible to them. For a time we traverse 
a region bleak and desolate enough ; my glacier to which 
I thought I could so readily walk is still in sight, but I 
find as we seem to approach, it recedes like an ignis fa- 
tuuSy and appears further off than it did some miles back. 
Now we are at the summit of the pass, and shall soon 
begin to descend. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SIMPLON PASS — ALPINE FLOWERS — SUBLIME SCENE — 
PRETTY LITTLE ALPINE BEGGARS — THE TETE NOIR — 
A DAY ON A mule's BACK — MYSTERIOUS STRANGER — 
CHAMOUNI — ^MONT BLANC — THE AIGUILLES. 

. . . I have not yet more than alluded to the 
flowers of the Alps. Those " Bright mosaics that with 
storied beauty, the floor of nature's temple tessellate;" 
whose place can nowhere be usurped even by greater 
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glory, but whose modest, though queenly beauty, sits en*- 
throned even here. It is rather late in the season, I be- 
lieve, for most of the more elegant and delicate varieties, 
yet such as were in bloom were growing abundantly in 
all parts of the route, and I gathered a lovely bouquet in 
an uncultivated field, and the natural hedge bordering 
it not far from the summit of the Simplon pass — of six 
or eight different kinds of flowers ; dark and pale purple, 
pink, blue, waxen white, etc., but, alas, being no botanist, 
I cannot tell you their names. Some of the larger 
plants, which, though rather coarser, are very beautiful, 
were blooming in the greatest profusion. The Monk's 
hood, a species of Larkspur, with its large spikes of rich 
dark blue, velvet looking blossoms, is superb; another 
plant equally so, also bearing fine spikes of flowers, but 
of a rosy purple, is also found in profusion, and both of 
them at a great elevation. (We sometimes find the latter 
growing wild in our own country ; the name is Willow- 
herb, I think — " Epilobium.") The elegant aristocratic 
branches of the family of Gentians, — the Fringed Gen- 
tian, for example, such as we meet with in some sweet ram- 
bles in our own dear land, and others of the same stamp, 
— which I believe are among the Alpine flowers, do not, 
I think, bloom until later in the season. But we found 
several pretty specimens of the more humble, coarser 
varieties, dark blue, and white; and one variety, bearing 
clusters of pretty, small pale purple blossoms, covered 
the ground just at the very foot of the glaciers, almost as 
thickly as a crop of clover. The " Mountain rose," as it 
is called, also covers the grouud in great profusion in 
situations far above the lower parts of the region of ice. 
This we had not the opportunity of seeing in bloom, it 
being too late in the season. I must not omit the cheer- 
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fill little Crocus, whose ** Bright mosaic " tints ** the floor 
of nature's temple," with rose color in many of these 
mountain meadows, if such lofty levels may be called 
meadows. And now I fear I have given almost too 
much space to the flowers. 

To resume our course on the pass. Just as we begin 
to descend we enter the last long gallery, the arch of 
which is partly of masonry, fitted on to the overhanging 
rock. On the top of this, thundering over our heads, 
pours a superb waterfall ; which we see darting down 
past the arched openings, — or windows they might be 
called, that overlook the mountain gorge, — as we drive 
through ; and uqder no inconsideiable shower that is 
percolating, from it, through the rock. This stream is 
one of the chief sources of the Rhone, — several others of 
which we see glistening in cascades on the surface of the 
precipices either side, — into the valley of which we have 
now begun to descend, having kept thus far by the side 
of the Doveria nearly to its source. We emerge from 
the gallery, and make a short turn round the precipice. 
Oh stupendous, sublime! What a scene opens before 
us I Almost simultaneously we rise from our seats in the 
carriage. Have I before spoken of our hanging on the 
breast-plate of the mountain ? Of here, there, another, 
and another rearing its dark front close around us, en- 
closing a gulf seeming bottomless in some parts, as far 
as the eye could penetrate the darkened daylight? Some 
of them crowned with gleaming glaciers? What, then, 
can I say here ? But here the abyss appears deeper and 
is wider, far; and down, down, down, in the bottom, re- 
duced in apparent size to a rivulet, its roaring to a mur- 
mur, we can see the tortuous course of the white tumul- 
tuous Rhone. Directly in front of us, filling in the 
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whole space of the seeming end of the abyss, as the defile 
widens out, and apparently just beyond the dark moun- 
tains on either side of it, so near do they seem, lies a vast 
portion of the stupendous range of the Bernese Alps — 
peak rising over peak — ice-bound, ice-crowned nearly 
all. Not savage in their mighty overpowering grandeur, 
but wrapped in their snowy mantles of enduring white, 
reposing in awful stillness against the blue dome above 
us — a stillness that can be felt through every fibre of our 
frame. Supporting each other standing, as the carriage 
moves slowly on, this wonderful sublime panorama con- 
tinuing long in sight, our eyes for a time are riveted, at 
intervals, on one of the two mentioned most impressive 
parts of it, and strongest extremes. The mountain side 
on which lies the road, is on our right — behind us, but 
a little to the left, curves the dark abyss — and as I have 
said, in front are the Bernese Alps. We now withdraw 
our eyes from these awfully grand extremes, and turning 
them to where the defile, continuing to widen out, makes 
a curve to the left, in front, there sweeping around, lies 
the valley of the Rhone, mapped out for many miles, 
with its rich fields, its bills, trees, villages, and church- 
spires, and the winding river still rushing on in the midst 
— the mountains afar, as well as on either side, closing 
around a magnificent frame-work. Turning our eyes 
again, as we move onward, directly, over the edge of the 
precipice, there, tier above tier, on nature's own vast ter- 
races, we look down upon the spires of majestic Fir 
trees, the roots of one tier, above the tops of others ; 
many of them, judging by some scattered along its brow, 
being from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and fifty 
feet high. 

Perhaps I may have mentioned before that many of 
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the mouDtaiDS, all oTer their sides to a lofty elevation, 
are thickly sprinkled with cottages or chalets, and 
patches of cultivation around them. It is really sur- 
prising so many of these poor people choose such situa- 
tions for their homes. It surely must often be very 
lonely and desolate, as communication with each other 
must be so very difficult, especially in winter and stormy 
seasons. We look up on their apparently fearful situa- 
tions, and wonder how they get up and down, and how 
they live : — no apparent roads, and lofty precipices all 
around them, seeming inaccessible. The greater part of 
these chalets are not dwellings, but little buildings for 
housing their crops and cattle; these being very snugly 
built, of the eame form as the dwellings, and all having 
the stones on the roof, — which I suppose must be in- 
tended to render them more secure in times of storms,-^ 
at a little distance they all look much alike. As usual 
we observed many women laboring in the fields : — and 
they, as well as the men, are often seen carrying their crops 
on their backs. It is probable they pack it in a basket 
strapped to the back ; but they carry enormous loads, 
which envelop the whole person, so that they look like 
walking hay-ricks. I believe I have not spoken of the pre- 
valence of begging among the catholic portion of the peo- 
ple in these countries. The difference between them and 
the protestants is very marked, both in Switzerland and 
Italy ; in the latter country especially, where it is car- 
ried to such an extreme by all ages, but mor^ particu- 
larly by the children, that it amounts to a great nuisance. 
As soon as we approached a little hamlet, and they saw 
our carriage, the children would be all ready in swarms 
waiting till we came up ; they would then rush upon us, 
and it was astonishing how long they would keep up with 
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the horses, even when they were trotting pretty fast. 
Beginning at once with " Datemi qualchi cosa," — " Give 
me something." Then, holding out their hands in the 
most persevering manner, they would continue repeating 
in a kind of sing-song tone, — ''qualchi cosa, qualchi 
cosa," without intermission. We had been cautioned not 
to pay any regard to them, and indeed it would have 
been quite out of the question to be always prepared with 
something suitable to give. It appeared evident also, 
that they were not always needing aid, as we observed 
persons whom we supposed to be their parents, would 
stand in the doors of their houses laughing, and appear- 
ing highly amused at the chase. And once a good 
countenanced old laboring man rebuked a group of them 
and drove them off. Pretty faced, bright-eyed little 
things, most of the Italian children are, and I could not 
but like to look at them, troublesome as they were. It 
was chiefly while now descending the Simplon into 
Switzerland, that we were annoyed by the Swiss chil- 
dren in this way, and that not very frequently. As we 
were passing along part of the road on an embankment 
in one of the mountain valleys supported by a wall 
about twelve or fifteen feet high, just where it curved a 
little so that we could see the face of it, — " Look," sud- 
denly exclaimed C , " at that child crawling up the 

wall like a lizard !" of which latter we had seen many. 
True enough — there was a little girl, about six or seven 
years old, upright, flat against the wall, gliding upward. 
— But how ? For where hand or foothold could be found 
by the little creature, was inconceivable. Never saw 
anything like it! It made me feel queer all over. If it 
had been a natural wall of rock, ever so seeming smooth, 
we could have supposed there might have been foothold 
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— for a child — that we could not see ; astonishing even 
then, as it woold have been. But this was masonry I I 
had often thought, when seeing the apparently daoger- 
ous situations of some of the mountain dwellings of the 
Swiss peasantry, that their children must be in the con- 
stant risk of falling and being dashed to pieces, having 
not even a fence around their homes to protect them. 
But if this is the way they do, who knows but they may 
sometimes creep down a precipice head foremost; or 
catch at a crag to secure themselves in safety if they 
fall, — thus being in no more danger than the reputed 
swimming babies of tropical seas. We soon suspected it 
was a little " qualchi cosa," or " quelque chose," I sup- 
pose I should call it here. And* so it proved — the little 
mountaineer seeing our carriage coming, had forthwith 
left her playmates on the green below, and scrambled up 
the wall to waylay us. 

We now were descending rapidly ; and throughout the 
whole way, after leaving the bleak summit, amid ever 
varying, exquisite scenery, until we reached the town of 
Brieg, at the foot, where we lodged; and it so continued, 
when we pursued our journey the next morning, an un- 
surpassed feast for the eye, on to Sion; through rich 
vales, embosomed in hills and snow-capped mountains, 
whose combined beauty no language can paint. At this 
latter town we parted with our chuffy old voiturier and 
his coach, and took our seats in the railroad train for 
Martigny, thence to cross the Tete Noir to this place, — 
Chamouni. 

Geneva, , 1861. 

. . . While I have been writing long letters dated 
at Chamouni, so much of deep interest, to ourselves at 
least, relative to our journeyings on our way thither, has 
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crowded upon my pen, that with the excepti<Hi of such 
matters as mast always fiod their waj into letters be- 
tween far separated, loving hearts, including some little 
dailj incidents, they have been almost wholly occupied 
with these our gradual approaches to Chamouni. With 
but very little more than an allusion to the fact, that we 
were for days sojourning in that Vale of whose surpass- 
ing loveliness, so much has been said and sung. O'er 
which, and, fiitr and near, over the mighty range of Al- 
pine peaks, Mont Blanc, that 

. . ^ dread and silent mount," .... 
''All night long visited by troops of star^, 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink, 
Companion of the Morning star at dawn," 
Is ''first, and chief, sole Sovereign." 

And now we have left it ; and this letter, though by its 
date betraying we are at Geneva, can tell nothing of this 
city, its beautiful situation on the lake, nor of our jour- 
ney hither. For my pen, going over the same route, in 
the limited time allotted to it, though making many a 
flight over vast portions without touching upon them, 
cannot at all keep up with the speed of your travellers, 
whether it be by steam or their good teams ; much less 
with that of their vision ; and not yet having overtaken 
them in that Yale of vales, it must, if I attempt to give 
you anything like a consecutive account of our doings, 
continue its regular progress thither from Martigny, by 
the passage of the Tete Noir ; and pretty large portions 
of my letters will still be quite in the rear of present 
localities. ...... 

We lodged at Martigny, and having engaged a guide 
and three mules, one for each of us, and one to carry our . 
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baggage, we set out on our first mule ride, to cross the 
Tete Noir ; a never-to-be-forgotten ride it was, and most 
peculiarly did I enjoy it. We rose and descended two 
mountains, and it occupied the whole day. We had an 
elderly man for our guide, and a very different person 
was he from our last escort. He was indeed a dear old 
man, a Swiss I believe; so kind and faithful, he never 
left my mule's head for an instant, excepting once when 

C needed him, though he had to attend all the time 

to the mule just before me, that carried our trunks. 
The road was oflen so narrow we had to go on in single 
file ; C taking the lead, and I with my faithful at- 
tendant in the rear. This was no carefully built road, 
remember, with a parapet to protect the traveller, but 
merely a mule path ; and sometimes there was scarcely 
sufficient space for the feet of the guide, between those of 
the mule and the edge of the precipice ; but though he 
knew the mule was sure-footed, on that side he chose to 
walk, to prevent my feeling anxious or alarmed. I took 
no charge of the animal whatever, and thus was entirely 
at liberty to enjoy the grandeur of the scenery, trusting 
to his watchful care. He was a good old man, I think, 
and I quite regretted, that as he spoke no English, and 
we but little French, we could not communicate much 
with each other. 

Directly after leaving Martigny, and rising a short 
distance, we passed the ancient castle of Batie — situated 
on the right bank of the Drance, near its junction with 
the Rhone — its high round tower forming a conspicuous 
feature amid the ruins around. It was built many cen- 
turies back, and was a place of great strength and terror, 
its lords — some of the Prince Bishops of Sion — being 
celebrated for deeds of crime and cruelty. A printed 
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description of it was hong up in the hotel at Martigny, 
and it would appear that its deep dungeons and dark 
mysterious passages, yet hold sway over the superstitious 
fears of the people, who imagine that the cruel barons 
and their murdered victims, have not yet entirely disap- 
peared from the scene of their guilt and suffering. One 
of the underground apartments, was the occasional trial- 
room of the secret court of the middle ages, called the 
Yehm Gericht. Just before arriving at the foot of the 
immense black rock which, forming the mountain-top, 
rears its bald head hundreds of feet above the road, and 
gives the name to this pass, we stopped at a little way- 
side inn, for our guide and mules to obtain refreshments : 
and it was gratifying to see the care and neatness with 
which the patches of arable ground around, were tilled 
and kept. The features of the scenery through the whole 
defile are wild and savage, and the road round the side 
of the Tuountaio, at the foot of the " Black Head," is 
scooped out of the rock, a tunnel having been cut in one 
place to give it passage. The rock towers, almost per- 
pendicularly, high above this, while the gorge below looks 
fearfully deep and dark. It is the point of emergence 
from this tunnel going towards Chamouni, that is repre- 
sented in one of our stereoscopic views. Before entering 
the tunnel, we were shocked by the sight of a poor crip- 
pled man lying near it, who had fallen some time before, 
from near the top of Tete Noir, down almost to the road, 
slipping and striking from point to point, and was so 
injured as to be unable to use his limbs since. Here he 
is brought, day by day, to act upon the sympathies of 
travellers, and draw upon their pity and bounty. And 
here I may remark, that it is one drawback to the 
pleasure of travelling in Switzerland, to meet with so 
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many lame, blind, and halt, who are brought from all 
parts of the country, to reap their harvest from the thou- 
sands of strangers who pass over the principal thorough- 
fares. Our feelings were very often pained, particularly 
in the valley of the Rhone, by the appearance, among 
this class, of the deplorable victims of goitre ; many of 
them hideously disfigured, by the enormous swellings 
about their throats, often being stunted in their growth, 
and looking as though deficient in understanding, as they 
held up their hands and piteously entreated us to give — 
" Quelque chose, quelque chose." Though we sometimes 
saw these poor afflicted creatures, who were not mendi- 
cants. 

Would I could bring before you some glimpses of the 
ever varying, grand displays of nature exhibited to us 
throughout the whole of that day — spent seated upon 
a mule's back I literally so, excepting while we dined. 
After we had been descending the last mountain for 
some time, a turn in our path brought most unexpectedly 
before us, the vast summit of a mountain we had not 
seen before. Oh, of wondrous beauty! Enveloped in 
purest white — no harsh outline, no jagged peaks, but a 
chiseled dome. How shall I describe its form? A softly 
rounded pyramid. — The lower parts of two grand moun- 
tains opposite to each other, in front of us, were covered 
with a dark mantle of Fir trees, which extended to their 
feet, where each gracefully folded over the other. Filling 
in this vast deep notch, rested the beautiful mysterious 
looking stranger. Afar, I knew it must be, for it ap- 
peared, fair and smooth as the face of the lovely moon ; 
yet seeming near, so distinct its outlines, and those of 
others around it, and their soft shadows. Loftier far 
than any other I felt it to be, because, though evidently 
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80 far off, its fair peaked dome towered nearly as high 
above the horizon, as the dark lofty brows of those above 
referred to, immediately before us. Oh, as it loomed out 
against the blue vault above, it seemed not like a part of 
this earth, but as though we might have had a glimpse 
of some new fair world ! Pondering, yet not once think- 
ing what mountain it really might be, I gazed, absorbed, 
but asked no questions. My kind guide turned and 
looked at me for an instant — then said rather impres- 
sively in his gentle tones — "The summit of Mont 
Biauc." I almost rose out of my saddle, exclaiming 

" Mont Blanc I " C , on before us, caught the words, 

and with a face beaming with delight, he turned and 
reiterated, " Mont Blanc ! " The name, like a talisman, 
sent a new thrill of emotion through the frame ; words 
were vain, and silently, and slowly for a time we moved 
forward: — then more rapidly, and we soon were in the 
Vale, reaching the village of Chamouni about six: o'clock 
in the evening. . . . 

I believe I have mentioned that we had a fine chamber 
at this village, commanding a full view of Mont Blanc 
from the windows. And now what will you think of us, 
if I acknowledge that in the views of it from this vale, 
we were constrained to admit to each other, we were at 
first somewhat disappointed? That is, in its apparent 
height, nothing else; which I think, perhaps, I can 
understand. Being so much nearer to it than when we 
first saw it from the Tete Noir, though the very summit 
of the dome, still looked fair and lovely as then, yet 
below this, and around its breast, deep depressions, pro- 
jections and ledges, on the vast rocks of ice, appeared so 
marvellously distinct and sharp cut, —though still ten or 
twelve miles off, — that we might imagine we could clearly 
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have recognized a chamois, had one been bounding there ; 
so immediately back of the lower elopes of two of the 
dark mountains bordering the vale, did it appear, — 
which we knew to be near, tor we could see the branches 
of the Fir trees which clothed them, — that it seemed 
difficult to believe it could be much further off; and 
as these mountains, from their being so near, were more 
elevated above the horizon, from this point of view, than 
Mont Blanc, it was for some time almost impossible to 
realize that it was as high as they. But I cannot quite 
account for the remarkable distinctness of these ice clad 
mountains, when so distant ; and indeed the mountains 
generally in this Alpine region. ... 

The day after we arrived at Chamouni we made the 
excursion on mules to the Mer de Glace, which in some 
respects surpassed any part of the passage of the Tete 
Noir. It was as steep as going up stairs nearly the 
whole of the way; some parts indeed were literally 
steps cut out of, or built up on the rock. But though 
it seemed dangerous in many places, and should the 
proverbially sure-footed animal, on whose back I con- 
fidingly rodci slip a little to one side, we might plunge 
over the fearful precipice to rise no more, yet I resigned 
him wholly to his faithful attendant, and gave myself 
up to the full enjoyment of the almost overpowering 
display of nature in her grandest forms, behind, before, 
above, beneath, all around us. And now glorious Mont 
Blanc is fully realized, justified. Our road is a zigzag, 
from the numerous points of which, as we approach, and 
leave them, we see it rising, ''Sole sovereign of the vale!" 
Its chiseled brow unchanged — the same as when, in 
serene majesty, we first beheld it. But the general view 
varying, as more and more of its front, and the siirround- 
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ing ice-clad mountains were brought into sight. Still 
we mount, we climb, and unlike any other and inferior 
elevations, which sink as that of the spectator becomes 
greater, even though they may still be far above him, 
Mont Blanc each time as we return, is rising, still rising, 
higher, yet higher. Oh sublimely beautiful vision! 
What a temple is this ! Thy fair clear dome, built of 
the crystals of the dews of heaven, solid as the enduring 
rock, beneath the sky's blue canopy alone, where no 
stain can come, — the very embodiment of purity, if 
aught on earth is pure, and of stillness most solemn, most 
profound, — what compared with thee are all man's gor- 
geous proud cathedrals? Here reaching many a mile, 
spring forth thy " Flying buttresses," there piercing the 
blue vault, far above many a tier of clouds, cluster thy 
pinnacles, needle pointed ! You know they are called 
the ''Aiguilles" of Mont Blanc, and it seems almost a 
true figure of speech. Having attained our goal, a point 
a hundred and fifty feet, perhaps, above this part of the 
Mer de Glace, — where is a chalet to rest and obtain pro- 
vision for traveller and mule, — we witness another dis- 
play of Alpine scenery, difl^erent from any we had yet 
seen. Dismounting, we took our seats on a low wall on 
the steep side of Mont Verd or Men tan vert, which is 
richly carpeted with grass, as its name indicates, and 
while resting there, first enjoyed to the full this wondrous 
panorama of needle-pointed mountains, some icy, others 
black and bare, with the Mer de Glace sweeping down 
between them at our feet, from the vast ice regions of 
Mont Blanc, far above them ; which, as its name also in- 
dicates, looks more like ocean waves, suddenly frozen, 
than anything else it can be compared to. Oh, here, 
more than in the Vale, — while sitting amid this sublime 
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display of the Creator's works ; fer-reaching savage gran- 
deur all around us, with matchless beauty, too, if not the 
soft beauty of a vale ; above, on either hand, these awful 
black pinnacles rending the sky; at our feet, those '^ Ice- 
falls," those " Motionless torrents, silent cataracts," — did 
I feel an overwhelming sense of the Mighty Power that 
" Made them glorious." More, perhaps, because I had 
already felt so much ; yet from the Vale, even the *' Bald 
awful head of Sovran Blanc," man has dared to climb ; 
but climb these dark defiant pinnacles, whereon even the 
winged and light footed snow cannot long find rest, will 
man dare, never ! Terrible forms are they, that had I 
not seen, I scarcely could have believed in ; and while I 
gazed, I felt that I beheld, standing before me, the towers 
of earth, that forever were beyond man's reach, or power 
to desecrate ; and it almost seemed to me, there could be 
no other such, so incomparable are they, with any other 
peaks of even this stupendous range of mountains. 
Here, then, I thought, that higher on earth's surface, I 
should never care to go. With all we had before wit- 
nessed, had I not seen almost the climax of her glories? 
And here my heart was satisfied — full — overpowered 
with ''Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy," which only 
could find vent in " Swelling tears." It is probable some 
travellers would smile at, or pity the want of ambition, 
or the tameness of spirit> which they might think must 
give rise to such a remark as the above. But I never 
had much sympathy with the spirit or kind of ambition, 
which probably induces many to make fearfully hazard- 
ous Alpine expeditious, etc. It appearing to me, that 
even the lawful desire of seeing some of the most sub- 
lime of the Creator's works, does not justify a reckless 
risk of life, or even of health. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CHAMOUNI — MER DE GLACE — THE VALE AT SUNSET — 
GENEVA — BERNE — AN INTERESTING OLD CITY — IN- 
TERLACHEN—THE WENGERN ALP — THE ALPINE HORN. 

How often have we had occasion to remark upon our 
having been so generally favored with fine weather while 
travelling ; particularly so, at times when it was most 
desirable to have it so. How the enjoyment, almost the 
whole object in visiting these mountain tops and passes, 
would have been defeated, had they been wrapped in 
rain or clouds. Here, again, we had another fair and 
lovely day. And the whole scene around us — the icy 
mountains — the Aiguilles, too bold and savage, long if 
ever, to wear this glittering coat of mail — the vast " Ice 
torrents," and th^ soft green sides of Mont Vert or Mon- 
tanvert where we were sitting, all lighted up by the 
broad sunshine, — how strong the contrast to our first ex- 
perience of Alpine scenery, in the deep, dark gulfs of the 
Alpine passes. 

Everything here is on so vast a scale, and each part is 
so proportioned to the whole, and to each other, that it 
takes some time before the mind masters its stupendous 
magnitude. The Mer de Glace, from its size, as well as 
the striking and varying features it constantly presents, 
is one of the wonders of the world. It extends at least 
twenty miles, in many places filling with its condensed 
ice and snow, vast chasms, and gorges, hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of feet deep, and sending off at various 
points, glaciers which precipitate themselves into the 
valleys below, and give rise to numerous streams. From 
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our seat we looked across the icy sea here about three 
quarters of a mile wide, to some of the most amazing 
specimens of pinnacled mountains that rise above the 
earth's common level. Among these, perhaps, the most 
striking is the celebrated Aiguille de Dru, which shoots 
up like an enormous obelisk of granite, black and bald, 
to the height of near thirteen hundred feet. 

Long we sat, reluctant still to move. But the time 
was fast passing, and we had yet to explore, a small 
portion at least of the Mer de Glace. 

Leaving the smooth, verdant slope, we descended the 
steep, rugged side below it, over rocks and loose stones, 
among low copses of the little ^* Mountain rose," to the 
" Sea of Ice," and walked about over its surface. What 
au amazing mass ; such a mass as we could have formed 
no conception of I And yet what is this, which our eyes 
can here behold at one view around us, to the whole, of 
even this one branch of these vast glaciers, which for 
miles are sweeping down through the gorges in the 
mountains, several of them all the way to the Vale of 
Chamouni? On this portion of it, there are quite large 
level spaces, over which you can walk with ease ; and 
not near the same exhibition of sharp projections and 
jagged turrets, as of broken ice jammed together, as is 

seen in some parts. C climbed up one sharp ridge, 

where I felt no disposition to follow, from which he found 
it rather difficult to return, until the guide cut steps in 
the ice for him with his axe. 

We kneeled down on the brink of one of the cre- 
vasses, to- look at the immense thickness of solid ice. 
Oh, wonderful, the depth, the splendor of those ice-walls I 
Precipices forty or fifty feet deep, solid as the living rock, 
clear as glass, and of the loveliest blue — pure cerulean 
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crystal : under which rushes an apparently large stream 
of water, one of the sources of the river Arveiron, which 
we saw on our ascent, dashing out at the foot of the 
glacier, into the Vale, from under, a fine broad arch of 
ice. The surface of the glacier, becoming porous by the 
action of the sun in the warm season, is entirely opaque, 
haying the appearance of coarse snow more than of ice ; 
and in situations like this, where there are towering 
black rocks on either side, from the debris of which, from 
time to time, dark dust is blown over it by the winds, it 
cannot boast the pure white of such portions as are be- 
yond the reach of such defilement, but has generally a 
very dingy appearance. It surprised me, as it is now of 
course constantly thawing under the heat of a summer 
sun, to find it so dry, our shoes being not even percepti- 
bly damped by it. I suppose there must be a considera- 
ble depth of this porous ice, — which, however, feels quite 
solid under the foot, — through which, directly it melts, 
the water sinks and filters, carrying no stain with it from 
the dingy deposit on the top ; and thus it is, probably, 
that the accumulated mass of ice below, has remained 
unchanged for ages, and is so exquisitely clear. I was 
also surprised to find the air so warm and soft. We 
could not have supposed, in the absence of any unpleas- 
ant chilliness, that we were walking over vast fields of 
ice, with ice encased mountains towering above us. Hav- 
ing fully satisfied ourselves with this part of the day's 
expedition, after a wearisome climb we regained the 
chalet. Thence, after resting a little while, and partaking 
of some refreshment, I toiled as much higher towards the 
needles as seemed prudent ; there gathered a few beauti- 
ful Ferns clustered in little natural grottos under the 
rocks, and some wee white flowers near, which I added 
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to some Campanulas I found among the grass on the slope 
where we had first seated ourselves; — you may judge by 
these delicate flowers thriving here, how balmy and soft 
the air must be, — and returning, we mounted our mules, 
and were soon on our way down. 

From several points on the road in our descent from 
Mont Vert, we had grand views of the Vale of Chamouni, 
with the lofty eminences of the Fleg6re and Breven, 
which bound it on the opposite side. The Arvieron, 
which, after bursting out of the icy cavern at the foot of 
the Glacier de Bois, winds its way through the valley, 
looked from the height like a band of silver glittering 
in the sun, while the richly cultivated fields, the mills, 
farmhouses, and the little town itself, added beauties to 
the whole scene, that made it perfect of its kind. This 
return trip I found much more fatiguing, and the steep- 
ness seemed more appalling than when on the ascent. In 
some places where it was smooth, either over the rock or 
soil, the mules place their two fore feet together, and de- 
liberately slide down. I often felt like pitching over the 
animal's head, and it was so wearisome to hold on to the 
saddle back, — which they were furnished with, some- 
thing like the arm of a chair, — which I very often had 
to do with my might, to retain my position at all, that I 
dismounted several times, and walked over the steepest 
places and the steps. Though this day was another full 
feast of enjoyment, we were quite satisfied when we found 
ourselves once more in the valley, and were ready to 
welcome our rest. 

How inexpressibly lovely was the Vale at sunset! 
The language of other writers often expresses the full 
heart's emotions better than any we can command of our 
own. Thus, as you may observe, Coleridge's Hymn to 
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Mont Blanc was often present in my thoughts, when I 
was fain to speak of what we first saw and felt while at 
Chamouni ; and so again, when we took. a sweet walk 
towards evening, the day before we left it, through the 
quiet lanes, over the meadows and hill sides. Beautiful 
mountain ! Long we stood, at that still hour, on one of 
the gentle slopes, where " Living flowers skirt the eter-. 
nal frost," and gazed upon thy cold, chaste brow, rose- 
tinted by the setting sun ; the glorious eye of day, that 
long had gazed on thee, — companion of the higher clouds ! 
— since it had left us, in the growing shadows of the 
coming night ; 'till all the Yale seemed a peaceful fane, 
where the wandering heart might be brought home; and 
attuned to praise of Him 

"Who 611ed thy countenance with rosy light — 
Ye meadow streams [bade] sing with gladsome voice, 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds " — 

thus swelling the low evening wind with songs of praise. 

" Thou too, hoar Mount, with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Solemnly seemed'st, like a vapory cloud, 
To rise before me. — Rise, O, ever rise I 
Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth I 
Thou kingly spirit, throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon [setting] sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God I " 

On morning we left Chamouni, in the Diligence, 

for Geneva. A ride that during the whole way was un- 
surpassed by any other for beauty and grandeur. For 
many miles at different turns in the road, which was 
often quite elevated — along the steep sides of the moun- 
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tains, and wound round their bases, Mont Blanc, in all 
its spotless majesty, was coming in between, and then 
disappearing behind dark Fir-robed mountains ; and 
much of the way the rushing river Arve, winding through 
the sweet cultivated vales, with their soft green slopes, 
first that of Chamouni, and then another, whose name I 
forget. Again and again, when we thought we had seen 
the mount's fair dome for the last time, an exclamation 
of delight from some of the party inside the Diligence, 
which consisted, beside ourselves, only of a German and 
his young wife, would announce its bright re-appearance. 
We arrived at Geneva early in the afternoon, and re- 
mained in the city over First-day. Though this is a 
Protestant town, which at one time was very strict in 
the observance of the " Sabbath," we noticed evidences 
of its disregard at the present, in many of the shops 
being open, soldiers parading the streets, etc. It was 
quite sad to observe from one of our chamber windows, 
two poor laundresses, in a third -story room opposite, hard 
at work at their wash-tubs, not only during the day, but 
by candle-light, until quite a late hour at night. 

In taking a walk to look at the city, etc., one of the 
most interesting objects to me which we saw, was the 
river Rhone, — the beauty of its clear blue waters ; which 
having been discharged into the lake Geneva at its 
southeastern extremity, here at this city, issues, or 
rather, as is usual with these Swiss rivers, dashes out 
from it, and rushes through the town with nearly all its 
former torrent speed. It appears to have deposited in 
the lake the white particles washed from the rocks which 
had given to the water thus far, all the way from its dif- 
ferent sources, the opaque milky appearance I have 
spoken of, and which, it is said, is communicated to the 

19 
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lake for miles from its entrance therein. Here it is re- 
markably transparent, with not a shade of green, as most 
waters have we call blue, but is of a lovely deep sky 
color, so bright that even in the shallow water, where it 
flows over the white stones near the shore, it looked 
as if it might have been tinted with sulphate of copper. 

I extract the following, relative to the city, from C 's 

notes. 

" At Geneva we made our home at the Hotel de L'Ecu 
de Gendve, from which there is a fine view of the lake. 
The town is beautifully situated, and some of the quays 
bordered by magnificent houses, and planted with trees, 
are very imposing ; but yet, the city, as a whole, disap- 
pointed us in its appearance. A great part of it, that is, 
the lower or old town, is made up very much of rather mean 
unsightly houses, and the streets are narrow. The Rue 
Basse and the Rue du Rhone are the two principal com- 
mercial streets, both of them, however, being more or less 
disfigured by rows of wooden shops. Great activity and 
a throng of busy citizens, and strolling travellers, give a 
lively, cheerful appearance to the principal thorough- 
fares. The cathedrals and most other public buildings, 
are in the upper town, where the burgher aristocracy re- 
side. The most delightful quarter which we visited was 
the Promenade de Trielle, occupying the former fortifi- 
cations of the town, and from which there are magnifi- 
cent views of the Jura and other Alpine ridges. Part of 
the town stands on an island, formed by the divided Rhone, 
whose dark blue waters rush with great impetuosity on 
each side, being spanned by bridges. There are also two 
handsome bridges thrown across the lower end of the 
lake, and connecting two of the principal quays. Gen- 
eva commands more attention than some cities on ac- 
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count of its antiquity, the conspicuous part it has played 
in the history of Switzerland, and indeed of Europe, and 
the fame of many who at one time or other have resided 
in it, of whom none are more celebrated than Calvin. 
The house in which he is supposed to have lived is still 
shown, but its identity is uncertain. There is perhaps 
no city on the continent through which more travellers 
pass, — generally tarrying but a short time, — than this ; 
which, I think, is to be attributed more to its situation 
and surroundings, than to any particular attractions of 
its own. 

"A street scene, which perhaps reminded us more 
forcibly than any other we witnessed here of our being in 
a foreign land, was a gorgeous closed carriage or chariot, 
covered with gilding and brocade, to which were attached 
four spirited horses, splendidly caparisoned, which came 
galloping into the square opposite the post-office, pre- 
ceded by two outriders, wearing high polished helmets, 
and covered with tinsel and feathers, and blowing a loud 
blast on brass trumpets. When the establishment 
stopped, the front curtain was raised, and forth stepped 
to the stand behind the dasher, a man crowned with a 
nondescript cap, and dressed in a flowing robe, drawn 
close to his person by a burnished breast-plate covered 
with sparkling paste diamonds ; his huge sleeves falling 
to the shoulders, as he raised his arm encircled with 
bracelets, and began to address the people who crowded 
around him. Though we could not understand what he 
said, we soon perceived that he was an itenerant quack 
with nostrums to sell for all manner of diseases. The 
gaping multitude jostled each other aside to get up to 
the stand, and hand up their money for the various 
packages or bottles, which he delivered with much so- 
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lemnity, and an oracular shake of the head or finger, 
lifting up his voice with great volubility, however, 
whenever a pause in the passage of the coin into his 
pocket reminded him that the gullibility of his dupes 
required further stimulus." 

LiTCEBNE, ' — 1861. 

.... We left Geneva on day, in the steamer 

for Lausanne, on the north side of the Lake, thence to 
proceed to Berne by railroad round the west side of lake 
Neufchatel. The view of the city from the Lake, with 
its rows of handsome houses on the quays, and of the 
villas on the surrounding hills, is very fine. And the 
Lake is beautiful 0/ course; but being much larger than 
others we have travelled on, and the boat steaming pretty 
well towards the centre^ and there being a slight mist, its 
mountain shores were too distant for us fully to appre- 
ciate their beauty — in detail, at least. And you, are you 
not getting tired of hearing me tell, over and over again, 
in nearly the same language, about beautiful scenery ? 
And do you begin to wish I had something homely to 
speak of? There is no hope yet, for surely all Switzer- 
land is beautiful — at least we came to this conclusion 
some time since, and have had no reason yet to change 
our opinion. 

Berne is a quaint-looking interesting old town, very 
finely situated on quite a high promontory, at the foot of 
which flows the river Aar, winding around three sides of 
the city. Along the heights above the town, where the 
fortifications were originally, are beautiful boulevards or 
promenades, covered with grass and ornamented with 
shrubbery, from which there are very fine views of the 
banks of the river, studded with villas, and the magnifi- 
cent panorama of the Alpine heights in the background. 
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The houses in the principal streets are built of stone, 
and have the front part of the stories above the first, 
supported on columns, forming arcades, through which the 
foot passengers walk, there being generally a row of stores 
or small shops on the back ground floor. The arrange- 
ment is similar to the ** Rows " in the old town of Chester, 
which I described to you in one of my former letters, 
only that here, where would have been the front room of 
the first story, is taken to form the covered walk, while 
in Chester it is the front room of the second story. The 
main street, running along the top of the ridge, descends 
from the higher part of the town, eastwardly, towards 
the point of the promontory on which it stands, where a 
fine bridge is thrown over the river and valley, and 
beautiful terraced roads and walks wind up and around 
the hill rising on the other side. This whole bank is 
carpeted with rich grass, and double rows of large trees 
shade the walks, etc. At various points it commands 
striking views of the town, rising on the hill from the 
opposite side of the river, and surmounted, as it were, 
by the boulevards above ; while the winding stream, with 
its varying width and flow, gives increased beauty to the 
whole. 

In the main street, of which I have spoken, are three 
ancient towers, formerly built for watch towers, but now 
appropriated to civic uses. One of them, called the clock 
tower, dates back more than six centuries, and daily at- 
tracts a gaping crowd at the hour of noon to witness the 
droll performances of a number of puppets that are acted 
on by the clock-work. One of the largest and oldest of 
the public buildings is the Cathedral, or Minster, built 
in 1421-57. Directly back of this, and overhanging the 
Aar, is a public square called the Platform, planted with 
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trees and shrubbery, and furnished ^ith seats. It stands 
one hundred and eight feet above the river, and .a wall 
of solid masonry, rising from the edge of the water, sup- 
ports one side of the grounds. From this Platform, 
looking directly across the Aar, is one of the most mag- 
nificent views of the Bernese Alps that is afforded in this 
country of sublime scenery. 

Like other Swiss towns, Berne abounds with fountains, 
always flowing for the use of the public, and affording 
nice resorts for gossips and washer-women. These foun- 
tains are almost always surmounted by statues or images 
of some sort, mostly more grotesque than ornamental, 
and sometimes hideous. One here, for example, situated 
in a wide street near the great corn-market, represents 
a horrid looking Ogre devouring an infant, with some 
six or eight similar little creatures all around him, on 
his shoulders, at his feet, or looking out of his pockets, 
etc., each painted to the life, with various expressions of 
terror or agony, at the thought of the monster being 
about to " eat them up." This is worth mentioning, if 
only to show you that I find things here ugly enough, if I 
chose to tell you about them. Another fountain has the 
image of a bear sitting on a pedestal, as large as life, and 
clothed in armor complete, with a crown on his head 
and a sceptre in his paw. The bear appears to be held 
in honored estimation in this place — why I do not know 
— and you see representations of the formidable animal 
at almost every turn, as signs, ornaments, toys, etc., and 
it is the armorial badge of the town. 

The day after our arrival being market-day, we had a 
good opportunity for seeing the citizens and the country 
people. Our walk was a most interesting one. The main 
street and another wide avenue crossing it at right an- 
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gles were crowded, the produce, etc., being displayed for 
sale in them, and in the arcades. The inhabitants of the 
canton of Berne are Protestants, and are represented as 
industrious and virtuous. It was really quite refreshing 
to loiter among the large assemblage of peasantry, sit- 
ting or standing at their tables, and among their tempt- 
ing looking merchandise, selling fruits, vegetables, etc., 
and to observe the marked expressions of honesty, art- 
lessness, and sobriety depicted in their countenances, both 
older and younger. By far the larger portion were fe- 
males, who here, as in other places we have visited, have 
to take the laboring oar. We were particularly struck 
with the modest, pleasant and respectful looks of the 
young girls. No staring at and ridiculing us, like the 
Belgians and Germans. Their appearance was the more 
attractive, perhaps, from their picturesque Swiss dress ; 
invariably neat, with nice clean aprons. A white jacket 
or spencer, with smooth white muslin full sleeves, and 
over this a black velvet bodice, laced in front ; also a 
black velvet collar, having points back and front, with a 
little ornament of beads on each, and from which was 
suspended a steel or gilt chain which passer! round 
under the arms. A broad straw flat, with a small bunch 
of flowers, often natural, sometimes artificial, shaded, 
without concealing too much, their sweet rosy faces. 
The dress of the rustics from some of the cantons, whom 
we afterwards saw arriving in the cars, was nondescript 
and grotesque enough, though they were evidently decked 
in their holiday best. Their bonnets, or hats, whichever 
they might be called, were most extraordinary, and 
surely must have been their own, or their grandmother's 
innocent invention.?, wholly guiltless of any attempt to 
ape modern fashion in their own country or elsewhere. 
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We took a charmiDg walk, crossiDg the bridge I have 
ineotioned, and slowly strolling up the terraced bank, 
comiDg out upon a pleasant road which led us to the top, 
where we crossed through a finely cultivated field to the 
other side of the hill, which here is quite precipitous. 
There was, however, a fine shaded green bank, and an 
inviting seat under a tree, on which we rested our- 
selves, and as everything far off was shaded in a slight 
mist, the fields, sward and fences on each side were so 
like some of our familiar scenes at home, that for awhile 
it seemed as though we had a waking dream, and were 
again in the midst of those dear localities to which our 
hearts ever turned ; but we raise our eyes and look towards 
the far-off horizon ; the mist gradually vanishes as the 
rays of the sun beam upon it, and slowly, peak after 
peak, emerges that long line of snow-clad mountains, 
which had been hidden from our view. What can equal 
the grandeur of the picture as the silvery vale dissolves, 
and the whole range of the Bernese Alps stands boldly 
against the deep blue sky. That sublime scene we cannot 
find at home — and the sweet illusion vanishes with the 
mist. 

I must not forget to say, that in the course of our walks, 
we visited the bear pit, if such it may be called ; where 
a number of these animals are kept at the public ex- 
pense. It is just at the east end of the bridge over the Aar, 
and every one passing along has an opportunity of seeing 
them from the pathway, by looking down into their den, 
which is about fifteen feet below the level of the street. 
There were four or five of them, and two of them very 
large. Some time since, an Englishman had either ven- 
tured down or fallen into the place, and was killed by 
the bears before he could be got out. 
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From Berne we went to Interlachen, by railroad, and 
by steamer on the lovely Lake Thun. None lovelier 
surely can be found, with its pretty green islands, its 
border of green mountains — the fair Jung Frau, with 
her glittering sister peaks, lying back of their lordly 
dark-browed brothers, who bathed their feet in its clear 
blue waters — and the pretty little town of Thun at one 
end of it, with its church spires and villas on the 
heights. When we arrived at Interlachen, we found 
the hotels, which are situated just outside of the village 
at the foot of the mountains, were all crowded full of 
travellers, and we were well satisfied with taking our 
meals at one of the best, and lodging in another very 
comfortable house; to which we had a pleasant walk 
across a field and where we had a good chamber, with 
three windows, two of them looking directly into the 
face of the Jung Frau ; resting behind two of the dark 
mountains, in which this lovely vale, outspread before us, 
is embosomed, and appearing so near we might suppose 
it was within walking distance, though it is at least a 
day's journey off. Had this been my first sight of Al- 
pine scenery, I should have wearied myself in striving to 
find language to portray to you, what I should have 
imagined to be almost unequalled beauty. But I have 
already wearied you, I fear, with my scribblings about 
the Alps, and I must hasten me through. 

The day after reaching here, we made one more ex- 
pedition across the mountains, this time over the Wen- 
gern Alp to Grindelwald. Hiring a one-horse chaise 
and a driver, we set out immediately after an early 
breakfast, and our toilsome jaunt occupied the whole 
day ; rather more, indeed, for we did not get back to 
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Interlachen until after ten o'clock that evening. And 
now, I would so much wish to tell you a little of that 
day, and the full measure it brought to us, of new 
phases of those deep vales and grand forms, in which 
Nature delights to exhibit herself— the latter on so vast 
a scale — in these regions. But my powers seem quite 
exhausted ; I will, however, try to proceed and take you 
with me for a little while, by some short cut ; for it is 
quite time we were getting more forward on our tour. 
We drove in the chaise through a dark and savage dell 
or gorge, bounded in many places by high perpendicular, 
granite walls, and having the mountain torrent called 
Lutschina, dashing through it, to the lovely valley of 
Lauterbrunnen, all the way winding among the higher 
mountains, the summit of the Jung Frau sometimes peer- 
ing above the others ; and your own lively imaginations 
must try and picture the scenery. I must not omit, that 
during this part of our trip, while our pony was briskly 
trotting along, and our senses all alive to every new law- 
ful delight that might present, we suddenly heard the 
musical flourish of a horn. Advancing a little further, 
we saw a man standing with a peculiar looking horn in 
his hands, so long, he had to rest the lower end of it, 
which curved upwards, upon something placed for it ou 
the ground. He was standing directly opposite the per- 
pendicular side of a rock hundreds of feet high. He 
blew again, two or three fine loud blasts, of different 
tones. But how shall I tell you of the echo that now 
followed. To say every note was fully, and as loudly re- 
peated, is to say almost nothing. Oh, I never heard such 
sounds! A symphony of thrilling, exquisite melody 
blended all the notes, when the man paused between them 
for a few seconds, which seemed to come forth from the deep 
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recesses in the dark mountain opposite, as if it had had a 
spiritual life and being — or, as if inhabited by " Spiritual 
creatures that walk the earth unseen^" who sent forth 
their voices in magic harmony ; it was that of the aeolian 
harp deepened to intensity ; which, — when he ceased, for 
a short time, — almost dying away in rich, deep vibra- 
tions, then swelling out again, resounded, as in hollow 
caves the sweetest of human voices, might perhaps, re- 
sound ; and passing away in the ** Most attenuated 
thread " of melody that ever vibrated on the chords of 
the aeolian harp. As towards the west at sun's decline, 
the atmosphere is sometimes filled with a mellow glow, 
or golden haze, which bathes every object within the 
sun's rays, in its softly illuming flood, so now, if I may 
compare sound with sight, as died away after each 
flourish, the first rich melodious returns of that echoing 
Alpine horn a flood of low sweet harmony filled the air, 
as 'twere the breath of Music, floating round her moun- 
tain home. How foolishly I am writing, and nothing I 
can say will give you any conception of it. The man 
repeated it several times while we waited, and we cheer- 
fully paid the poor fellow, who was a cripple, for his 
performance, for it was nature's own music. After we 
left him, I looked back almost involuntarily at the 
mountain whose echoing caves seemed to have given it a 
mysterious life, as though I expected it to breathe forth 
such wondrous melody again. As we proceeded a mile 
or two, another, and then another youth made their ap- 
pearance, one blind, and the other with but one hand, 
and the stump of an arm to steady his horn. Each per- 
formed quite as well as the first, a loud musical flourish; 
which were each followed by remarkable echoes; but 
these were nothing more than perfectly distinct repeti- 
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tioDs ; a totally difiereDt affair from the first. The pro- 
longed seolian melody, soft issuing from the mountain 
eaves, was wanting here. We observed this simple in- 
strument appeared to be made of the bark of a tree. 
You may remember our having a short but quite interest- 
ing account of this Alpine horn ; which states, I think, 
that it is constructed with the bark of the cherry tree. 
That it is used as a speaking-trumpet to convey sounds a 
great distance ; and that in some parts of Switzerland, 
just as the summits of the Alps are gilded by the last 
beams of the setting sun, the shepherd, who dwells the 
highest on these mountains, goes forth with his horn and 
calls aloud — "Praised be the Lord!" As soon as this 
is heard by the neighboring shepherds, they leave their 
chalets, and repeat the words ; and that the sound is long 
continued, as every echo of the mountains, repeats the 
name of the Lord — during which the shepherds kneel and 
offer up their prayers, from this sublime temple not made 
with hands, and then retire to their rest. 

Near the village of Lauterbrunnen is the fall of the 
Staubbach, noted chiefly for being the highest fall in 
Switzerland ; it is, I think, about nine hundred feet high. 
We walked to see it, while driver and horses were being 
refreshed. It is not a very large stream, but is a truly 
beautiful obje t. As you look up to it, even long before 
you have approached very near, you might suppose it 
was issuing from the brow of the lofty precipice, as the 
sky alone can be seen above ; and falling from such an 
immense height it is entirely shivered into spray or mist, 
and gracefully waves about in the breeze, — hence being 
called the " Lady's veil," — far above where it first strikes 
the rocks near the base of the mountain ; where it is 
gathered again into a stream and tumbles rapidly into 
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the valley. From Lauterbrunnen to the highest poiDt 
of the pass over the Wengern Alp, and thence to Grin- 
delwald, there is only a mule or horse path. So when we 
returned from our walk to the fall, our horse, having 
been taken out of the chaise, was prepared with a saddle 
we had brought with us for my accommodation, — the 
chaise being sent. round the mountain to meet us at Grin- 
delwald, — and we again set forth on our expedition ; 
C— — preferring to walk, and the driver leading my 
pony. Rising higher and higher, we soon saw the Staub- 
bach rushing along the steep slope of the mountain from 
the glaciers, at a height apparently double that of the 
brow of the precipice from which it takes its great leap 
into the valley ; the scenery, as may be supposed, increas- 
ing in magnificence at every turn in the road. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CROSSING THE WENGERN ALP — THE JUNG FRAU — THE 
AVALANCHES — LITTLE BOY GUIDE TO THE GLACIER — 
FEMALE LABORERS — LAKE LUCERNE — MOUNT PI- 
LATUS — WILLIAM TELL's CHAPEL. 

As we rose towards the highest part of this road, or 
pass, a most stupendous range of mountains opened be- 
fore, at our right, and behind us ; showing their vastness 
and height more, we thought, from their spreading out, 
and thus exhibiting their full proportions, or, from our 
peculiar position on this part of the pass, commanding a 
more distinct, because nearer, as well as more extensive 
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view of them. " Is this a more stupendous range than 

any we have yet witnessed ?" I asked of C , when we 

had been gazing some time in silence, it seeming almost 
overpowering; "or do we from time to time, forget the 
past a little in the present?" "No," he replied, "I 
think this rather surpasses anything we have yet seen." 
And I believe this was really the case in some respects ; 
these different views of the Alps, however, cannot be 
compared. From Chamouni, the Tete Noir, the Simplon, 
and the Splugew, all have distinct characteristics. But 
we have not at any time previously, from an elevated 
point of view, whence many of their summits were visi- 
ble, been so closely surrounded by this tremendous con- 
gregation. Near and far, how solemn, how dread, the 
deep silence that overspreads them ! Those giant mon- 
arehs on the opposite side of this deep narrow valley, the 
Jung Frau, the Monch, the Silberhorner, or Silverhorn, 
the Wetterhorn, etc. ; how astonishingly near do they 
each appear as we move onward. The Silverhorn far 
exceeds either of the others in the beauty of its form. 
Though in its robe of white, it cannot of course at all be 
compared with Mont Blanc, its peak, even from this 
comparatively near point of view, is yet more exquisitely 
chiselled; and in form it is more like the apex of the 
folded bud of a water lily, just before it expands, than 
anything I can compare it with. We stopped at a little 
chalet of entertainment to dine, almost directly opposite 
the Jung Frau ; and here we had the opportunity, again 
and again, of hearing the thunder of the avalanches. 
But near as those opposite mountains appeared, and 
quickly as we turned in the direction of the prolonged 
sound, not once were we favored with even a glimpse of 
them. They might have been hidden behind some pro- 
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jecting rocks, or within some narrow gorge ; or it is 
probable they were much more distant than we imagined, 
and the eye did not happen to rest upon the spot where 
possibly they were but dimly visible. The annexed vivid 
little sketch, which I extract from a book I have just 
been looking into, speaks of these mountain traits. 

" Look at those vast mountains, two miles or more 
distant, no intervening object to break the power of size 
—and yet it seems you might almost fling a stone from 
your standing point on the Wengern Alp, to Jung Frau 
opposite; aye, and climb that rough mountain surface, 
deftly picking your way by those clearly defined granite 
fragments, broken into possible steps, down which snow- 
flakes are falling from the upper snow — Thunder in the 
clear summer sky! The snow-flakes are avalanches — 
which would sweep down forests in their force ; and the 
possible steps are precipices, which no man has scaled, or 
will scale to the end of time. The path trodden on these 
waves of ice, which forever roll on by years, not mo- 
ments, has slides to sure death in those insidious crevasses, 
with the green mysterious light fading into dark depths. 
Those steep precipitous rocks, bleak and cheerless against 
the blue sky, girdle the valley with their cold shade 
hours after sunrise ; yet at a further point of view, their 
summits are unexpectedly crowned with upland pasture, 
vividly green in the sunlight, and dotted in that upper 
distance with toy-sized chalets and goat-herds, and mice- 
sized goats, etc." 

The following, giving a more full account of this part 
of the day's excursion, I take from C *s notes: 

" Our path, which was narrow, and though a zigzag, 
often precipitous, was not a little toilsome, even for the 
horse on whose back M was seated, and my strength 
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and perseverance were put to the test in climbing for 
more than two hours along its tortuous way. Occasion- 
ally I left the beaten track to strike across from point to 
point, tempted by the green sward and the shortened 
though steeper distance. But this was not a little dan- 
gerous, for in addition to the frightful depth of the preci- 
pices which yawned below us, the herbage — it cannot be 
called grass — was slippery, and instances had occurred of 
persons suddenly finding their feet sliding from under 
them, and they shooting down for a long way at the haz- 
ard of their lives. We passed a scattering hamlet, when 
far up the mountain -side, and were gratified with seeing 
a bevy of children just escaping from school, capering 
and laughing like other urchins lower down in the world. 
Just before turning round the shoulder of the Wengern 
Alp, to make our way up the less steep side of the moun- 
tain to its top, we had a grand view of the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen and the gigantic steeps which bound it on 
either side. It looked like a deep fissure made by rend- 
ing the mountains apart ; the village reminding one of 
a cluster of toy-houses on a child's playboard, and the 
Staubbach resembling rather a skein of white silk dang- 
ling against a high black wall than a waterfall. Directly 
after making the turn, the Jung Frau came into view, 
lifting its awful front, kept purely white with ever-shift- 
ing snow, directly before and above us, its glittering 
crest towering above the clouds. I should not say the 
whole of the face presented to view is purely white, for in 
one place the rock crops out, being too perpendicular to 
allow the snow to adhere to it, and this gives rise to a 
figure which seen from a distance resembles a woman 
arrayed in white, with a cap on her head, not unlike those 
worn by our plain Friends, and an infant in, or near her 
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lap. This resemblance was quite striking as seen from 
our chamber window at Interlachen. Whether this ap- 
pearance originated the name of Jung Frau, or Young 
Wife, rather thati its white summit, which some say gave 
rise to it, I know not; but I should think it not iniproba- 
ble, as there being so many other white summits, this is 
not singular. Slowly we wound our way up the ascent, 
stopping at one place to partake of some delicious moun- 
tain strawberries offered for sale by a neat tidy looking 
peasant girl, and occasionally resting the tired limbs of 
man and beast. 

" Arrived at the summit we found a small inn, where we 
obtained refreshments, and had a full opportunity for 
contemplating the almost bewildering; scene upreared 
before us, embracing many of the most stupendous of 
the giant forms of the chain of Bernese Alps. Just as 
we were going to the dinner-table, we were startled by a 
roar like distant thunder, issuing from the solemn silence 
of the hoary peak above us ; it broke louder on the ear, 
as if approaching nearer, and then died away, being suc- 
ceeded by varied and prolonged echoes, that seemed like 
peak answering to peak. This we found was caused by 
an avalanche descending from the face of the mountain in 
front of us into the deep abyss below ; and it was re- 
peated every twenty minutes or half hour while we 
remained at the inn. But though we watched atten- 
tively we saw none of them ; those that fell while we 
were there, probably being from parts of the mountain 
not visible from where we stood. Such are the stupen- 
dous proportions of the Jung Frau, the Monch and the 
Silberhorner, and so sharply do they tower up before us, 
as we stand gazing upon their glittering height, that 
they seem close enough to be reached in half an hour's 

20 
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walk ; aod it was almost iDConceivable that the sloping 
green in front of our restaurant did not terminate against 
the wall of ice that upheld their magnificent pinnacles. 
But a short walk soon showed how mistaken such a con- 
clusion would have been, for a deep, dark, narrow, un- 
inhabitable chasm, separates the Wengern Alp from its 
more gigantic confreres that overlook it. The Silber- 
horner, which we had in view during our whole way on 
the top of the Werngern, is rightly named ; for its two 
peaks, one of which is much more beautiful than the 
other, rising not unlike horns, and curving slightly over, 
have all the purity and brilliancy of burnished silver, 
as the rays of the descending sun are reflected from their 
robes of spotless white. It is not worth while for me, or 
indeed for any one else, to attegapt to convey by descrip- 
tion any idea or picture of the scenery displayed within 
the limits of this day's excursion, unless to those who 
have themselves witnessed similar exhibitions ; and then 
we can approximate to truthful impressions, by means 
of comparison and analogy. I cannot say that we tar- 
ried here until we were satisfied, for it is hard to tell 
when the eye would be satisfied with looking at such a 
scene; but time would not lag even here; and so we 

started on again, both afoot, M preferring to walk 

until we reached the steep descent near Grindelwald. 
Just after we began to descend into the valley, we over- 
took a stout, fresh -looking English woman, who, seated 
in a large arm-chair, fitted as a kind of sedan, was being 
carried by two men the whole distance from one side of 
the mountain to the other. She looked as though she 
did not much enjoy the ride, however much she might 
the scenery, and we thought the poor men well earned 
their pay whatever it might be." 
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AgaiD we bad a kiDd pleasant driver and guide. A 
good -Datu red youth, who made himself quite merry at 
the funny manner in which we all got along, mixing up 
German, English and French. He, a German, could 
speak some French, and a very little English ; at his own 
attempts at which latter language, he seemed highly 
amused, often laughing out gaily with, " Me speak Eng- 
lish ! " When we were pretty near Grindelwald, a bright 
looking little boy about seven or eight years old, came 
trotting across a field towards us, saying something to 
our guide, upon his stopping my pony, which we did not 
understand ; but he soon explained that here I was to 
dismount; that while he took the horse to the village to 
have him fed, and the carriage in readiness to return, to 
Interlachen, we, in the mean time, were to walk down 
to see the glacier of Grindelwald, taking this youngster 
for a guide. So I was soon on my feet, and on we sped; 
our little man, and a right manly little fellow he was, 
trudging on before, with a big cane, taller than himself, 
down quite a long winding steep, over green fields 
thickly besprinkled with bright Crocusses and other 
wild flowers, by a laughing streamlet, making many 
sparkling cascades, until we finally reached the glacier, 
or the foot of it rather, for we made no attempt to walk 
upon its surface. Another vast " Motionless torrent," 
which here winds down to the valley through a deep, 
wide gorge in the mountains, well worth visiting indeed ; 
having one of those broad arches which appear always 
to be formed by the torrents, the union of many streams, 
where they dash out into the valleys. There was also 
another arch, which it would appear was considered the 
chief object of attraction, to which we were promptly led 
by our little conductor. This, which was about ten or 
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twelve feet high, aud eight feet wide, opened into a 
cavern in the glacier, into which, having no water issu- 
ing from it, and having boards placed within for visitors 
to walk upon, we entered, to the depth of about sixty 
feet, where it terminated in a chamber about twelve feet 
in diameter, with a dome-shaped roof. It appeared to 
us to have been originally a natural opening, through 
which water may have passed, and which had been hewn 
out more smoothly, by the peasants probably, thereby 
to attract visitors, and obtain some compensation. We 
thought ourselves well repaid by our visit to this splendid 
cavern of clear blue ice ; but it being a warm evening, 
and we having become much heated by the lively trot to 
it, in which we had been led by our spirited little 
pioneer, it seemed not prudent to remain long in this 
cold cell ; so tarrying until we had seen and enjoyed all 
its rare beauty, after two men in attendance had lighted 
some candles fixed in the ice-walls for the purpose, and 
the whole cavern blazed forth with ten thousand brilliant 
gems, we retreated and toiled up to the village. And a 
most wearisome climb we had before we reached it, not 
knowing sometimes, whether I should not entirely give 
out. Finally we attained our point — the village hotel — 
and the needful refreshment thereat of a comfortable 
supper. When — having feasted our eyes for a while on 
the rose-tints of parting day upon glacier and mountain 
peaks — paid, and taken leave of our wee guide (how we 
had wished we could talk to him), his face brightening 
at the sight on his chubby palm of more coin than he 
expected to receive, as lifting his cap, " Adieu," said the 
little man, and " Adieu," said we — soon we were seated 
in the chaise, and off for Interlachen. And, oh, that 
night ride, how we did enjoy it I Among the dark mys- 
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terious looking mountains, the rushing stream making 
music at our side all the way, the brilliant starlit sky 
over all. Gazing far, far up towards those awful brows, 
wrapped in the shades of night, after we had been for 
some miles gliding almost silently along, — 

** I saw on the top of a mountain high, 
A gem that shone like fire by night — 
It seemed a star that had- left the sky. 
And dropped to sleep on the lonely height." 

I looked again— ran other and another. They were the 
lights in the chalets of the Swiss cottagers coming out 
one by one; looking indeed, at first, as though they 
might be ** Stars that had left the sky" — for they were 
apparently their close companions. 

Though our driver indulged in naps not a few, we ar- 
rived safely about ten o'clock at our comfortable quar- 
ters ; yet not without having caused some apprehension 
to the kind old Swiss dame who had charge of the house 
at which we were domiciled, and who was waiting up to 
receive us. 

.... Our next point being Lucerne, we had choice 
between two routes, one over the Brunig, and the other 
back to Berne by the way of Thun, lovely lake, so well 
worth repeating, and up the valley of the Aar with its 
beautiful meadows, gardens and villages, and thence by 
railroad to our place of destination. The pass of the Bru- 
nig had many attractions, affording some splendid views 
of the Oberland mountains, and overlooking lake Lun- 
gern ; but we had crossed so many of these mountain 
passes, and the beauties of lake Thun were so attractive, 
together with a desire to see more of the country by tak- 
ing the more circuitous route, that we concluded to re* 
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turn to Berne. We continued to witness that unpleasant 
feature, the great prevalence of women performing se- 
vere out-door labor of various kinds. Near Interlachen 
we saw them drawing heavy loads of hay, potatoes, etc., 
in carts which held nearly as much as our one-horse 
carts, by taking hold of the two shafts, and pulling them 
wearily along. It seems quite the fashion to make the 
females work in these countries. We have seen many 
more cows laboring, than oxen, drawing loads in towns, 
ploughing, etc. When performing the latter service, 
ihey generally have plenty of assistance ; frequently 
forming part of a team of six, composed of a mixture of 
oxen, horses and cows ; and we sometimes see a cow and 
horse, or cow and donkey, geared together side by side. 
I do not pity the cows, they don't appear to work hard, 
have always been pampered pets in most countries, and 
they might as well work for their living as the oxen, as 
far as I know. But I do pity the women. Yet I could 
not but be amused, as we were passing by Berne, to see 
a team of sixteen women, pulling, or rather guiding a 
large wagon down a steep hill where they had been 
making hay. And en passant, though rather out of place, 
I did pity the laboring dogs of Belgium, I do not know 
whether I have spoken of these, which we saw harnessed 
to little carts, at every turn almost in the towns ; often 
only one dog to a cart, with loads of vegetables, etc., 
which either men or women were taking about for sale, 
and which appeared far too heavy for the poor brutes. 
We noticed they generally dropped directly down in the 
shafts to rest, whenever the carts stopped — panting, with 
their tongue extended, and apparently nearly worn out 
How very pretty and neat the railway station-houses 
on the continent are. Not only the large ones in the 
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cities and towDs, of which perhaps I have spoken — of 
those of Germany at least, as often being very spacious 
and elegantly finished, with columns, fresco painting, 
gilding, etc., but also the little roadside stations. In 
Switzerland they are adorned with the tasteful Swiss 
carving, and have pretty little gardens attached. Some 
of the larger ones are almost embowered with the vine, 
commonly called with us, the Five Fingered Creeper, 
American Ivy, which appears to be a great favorite ; you 
know it makes the most elegant drapery, throwing out its 
foliage in large clusters of long tapering plumes, which 
festoon and wave over their roofs and piazzas most grace- 
fully. The better class of ^wiss cottages are very taste- 
ful as well as picturesque in their form, especially those 
near Interlachen. Having neat inviting-looking piazzas 
and balconies, and being quite elaborately and finely 
carved on the face of the weather-boarding and cornice, 
not merely scalloped on the edges. I have not yet un- 
derstood how it is these dwellings, which appear to be 
those of the humbler classes, can be adorned in what we 
would think to be so expensive a manner. It does not 
prevail everywhere ; and the dwellings in some of the 
cantons, though they are also picturesque, are less taste- 
ful ; instead of the low roof and wide spreading eaves, 
having very high roofs ; some forming two-thirds of the 
whole height of the house, and pitching from the peak 
four ways; appearing as though they might contain 
three stories, if we may judge by the three rows of dormer 
windows. . . . We passed the day, after our arrival 
at Lucerne, in traversing the whole extent of the lake 
in a comfortable little steamer, for the sake of the enjoy- 
ment of the scenery, and returned fully prepared to 
adopt, what I believe is the general sentiment, that Lu- 
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cerne rather exceeds any other, even of the lakes of 
Bwitzerland, in all that can make a lake both grand and 
beautiful. This, as you are aware, is much larger than 
Thun — which seemed to me a perfect gem of beauty, — 
though not much wider ; and being very irregular in its 
form, its winding shores afford ample opportunity of ex- 
hibiting their exquisite and constantly varying scenery, 
to the greatest advantage. But charming and most in- 
teresting as was the whole of this day's trip, I feel lazy 
just now about venturing upon any description of it ; 
and will lay it by among naany, many other matters of 
thrilling interest, to talk of when we meet. The follow- 
ing account of Lucerne, and the approach to it from 

Berue, is from C 's notes. 

" On leaving Berne we crossed the Aar on a lofty 
stone bridge ; our route being a circuitous one, and lay- 
ing through an undulating country, often with no high 
mountains in sight. Before entering the town of Burg- 
dorf, where Pestalozi once kept his celebrated school, 
we passed the old castle of Reiehenbach, standing on 
a neighboring height ; it was once the residence of Ru- 
dolph, of Erlach, and is considered a venerable relic of 
former troublous times. We passed through Olten, the 
road throughout being so situated as to afford us fine 
views of the varied country ; part of it being rather dull 
and uninteresting, though fertile, thickly settled, and 
well cultivated, and part presenting the ever varying 
pictures of lovely verdant valleys and picturesque cot- 
tages, surrounded by gardens and orchards, now loaded 
with fruit, which gives so much beauty to the tamer 
parts of Swiss scenery. The climate and soil seem to 
suit the growth of apples, for the trees were thickly scat- 
tered in every direction, and the abundance of fair-look- 
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ing fruit od them, required the limbs to be propped to 
prevent them breaking. The road runs along the west- 
ern bank of the little lake Sembach, which lay like a 
mirror before us, reflecting the rays of the descending 
sun. We could plainly see the small village of the same 
name as the lake, on the opposite side, and just behind 
it, on the rising ground, the battle-field of the famous 
conflict between the Swiss peasants and the Austrian 
army under Leopold, in the fourteenth century, in which 
the former, though comparatively few in number, were 
victorious over their mailed foes, and secured the liberty 
of their country. The scene was now one of quiet beauty, 
and there was nothing but the traditions of the past, so 
warmly cherished among this freedom-loving people, to 
tell of the deadly strife, or of the six hundred nobles, and 
the thousands of cotnmon soldiers whose bones lie buried 
beneath the teeming soil. As we came near Lucerne, 
the features of the landscape became more bold ; the 
Rigi was to be seen on our left, while before us and on our 
right the top of Mount Pilatus presented its jagged out- 
line. The entrance into the town of Lucerne from this 
side is very striking, and impressed us much as we passed 
by the long and high battleraent-walls, with numerous 
lofty watch-towers; the houses or gardens often backing 
up against the former, and the sward and shrubbery on 
the high bank being luxuriant, and of the brightest 
green. The station is close on the bank of the Keuss, 
just where it rushes out of the lake. We were soon 
nicely housed at the * Englischen Hof,' a hotel situated 
on the north bank of the lake, over which the windows 
of our chamber opened, giving us a superb view of it, 
and of the cloud-capped mountains bordering it. The 
city itself does not ofier any great attractions, at least we 
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found but little in it to iuterest us. It is situated at the 
west end of Lake Lucerne, and is the chief town of the 
canton of that name. It was fornaerly defended by high 
walls, to which allusion has already been made, which 
now serve to support a fine promenade. There are three 
ancient bridges over the river that divides the town, which 
though built of wood, and but rough-looking structures, 
are objects of interest, being adorned throughout their 
respective lengths with old-time paintings. In one, the 
pictures are illustrative of remarkable events in the early 
history of the canton ; in another, of sacred history, and 
in the third, of imaginary scenes called the * Dance of 
Death.' The object which, perhaps, attracts more at- 
tention than any other from most travellers here, is a 
celebrated monument to the memory of the Swiss Guard 
who were slain while defending the royal family at the 
outbreak of the French revolution. It is a gigantic lion, 
cut out of a sandstone rock, twenty-eight feet long and 
eighteen feet high, with an arrow buried in his side, and 
though evidently almost spent, still defending a shield 
on which the * Fleur de lis ' of France is conspicuously 
carved. 

" The day after our arrival, we appropriated to a trip 
down the lake and back, in a commodious little steamer; 
the scenery throughout its length being admitted to bear 
away the palm for mingled beauty and sublimity over 
every other in Europe. The lake lies in a deep crucial 
shaped depression, surrounded by mountains belonging 
to the four cantons of Lucerne, Schwytz, Unterwalden, 
and Uri, its surface being nearly fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The four main branches, or 
limbs of the cross, take distinguishing names from the 
towns situated on them — as Lucerne, which is on the 
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western limb ; AlpDach, on the southern ; Buochs, 
on the eastern, and Uri on the northern limb. The 
distance from Lucerne to Fluelen, at the termination 
of the northern branch, is nearly thirty miles, and there 
is but one small island in the whole extent. In some 
parts the water is between eight and nine hundred feet 
deep. 

" Of course I can touch upon very few of the many 
points of beauty, and of savage almost appalling gran- 
deur, presented to us during our delightful excursion on 
this celebrated sheet of water. Soon after leaving our 
moorings we rounded a high promontory, called the 
Meggenhorn, and passed in front of a bay or deep inden- 
tation, from the edges of which, on one side, the land runs 
up in irregular undulations, covered with choicest speci- 
mens of Swiss horticulture and farming. On the other 
side rests the foot of the Rigi, laved by the blue waves, 
and its broad, boldly swelling front, garnished with rich 
grass, orchards, and snug-looking cottages, which altern- 
ating with forests of Fir, extend almost or quite to the top, 
giving a beauty and freshness to its whole appearance 
that contrasted strongly with the dark and stony heights 
of Mount Pilatus ; which rears itself in abrupt eminences 
on the opposite shore, its serrated top almost constantly 
shrouded in clouds. Tradition derives the name of this 
mountain from Pilate the Roman governor before whom 
our Saviour was arraigned, and who, it is said, wandered to 
its desolate heights when essaying to escape from his sub- 
sequent remorse, and finally drowned himself in a little 
lake which is found near its summit. But though it 
looked dark and sterile as we passed along its base, parts 
of it are clothed with extensive forests of valuable 
timber, to obtain which the once famous slide of Alp- 
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nach was built in the early part of this century. That 
vast trough, eight miles long, brought the huge trunks, 
cut far up the mountain's side, down to that part of the 
lake called the bay of Alpuach, which was soon spread 
out before us, and our boat was ploughing its way through 
the transept of the cross. Two huge buttresses of moun- 
tains on the opposite sides, called from their shape, the 
noses, push so far out into the lake just beyond this, that 
at first it puzzled us to discover where our little craft was 
to find a way ; but a way soon opened, and we passed 
through, but had not gone far before that portion of the 
lake we had come from was shut out from view. While 
steaming along by the Rigi, we had pointed out to us the 
little territory of Gersan, three miles long and about 
two wide, which for four centuries was an independent 
State, having its own government, and enacting and exe- 
cuting its own laws. It lies against the base of the 
mountain, in a kind of cove, and from the deck of our 
vessel we took in at one view the whole extent of this 
once independent and smallest State in the civilized 
world. It is said to have a population of over twelve 
hundred at the present time, and it is attached to the 
canton of Schwytz. 

" We stopped at the little -town of Brunnen to land 
passengers, etc., and enjoyed an uncommonly fine view, 
presented from it, of Pilatus, and of two tall, bare pin- 
nacles, called the mitres, which rose with sharply-defined 
features against the bright blue sky on the southeast. 
On the front wall of a large building that faced the 
wharf, were paintings of the three heroes of Switzerland, 
said to have been executed for centuries, but still looking 
like fresh, though poor daubs. Leaving here, we steered 
directly north, to enter the bay of Uri, by far the most 
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imposing and impressive part of the whole lake. As the 
boat stretched out to the middle of the expanse, and we 
neared the entrance, the view obtained of the dark and 
angry-looking waters, tossing and moaning within the 
lofty, precipitous mountains that threw their black shad- 
ows athwart the troubled waves, was grand and almost 
awful. On the northwest promontory, at the entrance, 
stands a little village, twelve hundred feet above the 
water's edge, and looking down directly into the broad 
face of the lake. We were told that the prospects from 
there are magnificent, but we could not take the time to 
visit it, as it requires three quarters of an hour for a 
strong man to climb from the landing up to the town. 
Just as we enter the bay, there rises out of the deep water 
a gigantic obelisk of granite, towering far up, naked and 
bare, with no sign of verdure about it ; after passing 
which, there was no appearance of rock or island. 

" The mountains bordering this bay on both sides, are 
much higher than any of those surrounding other parts 
of the lake, their summits being generally snow-covered, 
and through most of the distance their sides descend 
almost perpendicularly into the waters, affording no room 
for a road, and often not for a foot-path. Nothing can 
look more wild and forbidding. On those parts where 
there are narrow ledges of land skirting the basements, 
or sloping meadows running up between the mighty but- 
tresses, the sward, and the foliage of the trees, growing 
on them, being constantly overshadowed, look of a more 
deep-dyed green than ordinary, and the few scattered 
cottages nestling at the feet of the stupendous rocky 
pyramids seem dwarfed into pigeon-boxes. One of these 
little meadows was pointed out as the place where, in the 
fourteenth century, the three Swiss peasants, who may be 
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considered to have been the founders of the Helvetian 
Republic, held their secret meetings at dead of night, to 
narrate the cruel hardships to which they were subjected, 
to concert their plans for deliverance, and encourage each 
other to act with mercy while they struggled undauntedly 
for freedom. A few miles further on, on a platform of 
rock pushed out into the water from the foot of the 
Achsenburg, stands * TelFs Chapel,' raised to commem- 
orate that renowned bowman, and the spot where, upon 
the onset of a terrific storm, and his being freed from his 
shackles in order that he might steer the boat in which 
he was being conveyed by the tyrant Gessler to the castle 
of Hussnacht, there to pass the remainder of his life in 
prison, he leaped ashore and made hi:s escape. The story 
is one that must always enlist some of our better feelings, 
and we looked at the little temple or gothic arcade, 
whichever it may be called, bedizened as the interior 
was with flaring paintings, and standing in the midst of 
scenery as grand and beautiful perhaps as nature ever 
combines, with deep interest. It is said that a large 
number of Tell's surviving companions united in the 
erection and dedication of this little edifice, and it is 
surprising that, exposed as it has been to the action of 
the weather within and without for so many hundred 
years, it should remain in a state of such perfect preser- 
vation, showing the reverence of the Swiss for Tell's 
memory, and their care to keep it in repair. Shortly 
after passing this remarkable spot we arrived at Fluelen. 
" Our return was but a repetition of the same delight- 
ful and exhilarating emotions called forth by the scenery 
which I have slightly sketched, though there was an 
added charm to the views of Mount Pilatus by the rays 
of the setting sun, gilding his jagged peaks, and lighting 
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up the mists that hung along his sides, so that they 
glowed like burnished brass, or reflected a mottled splen- 
dor, varying from light pink to a deep bronze. 

" The fatigues and excitement of the day prepared us 
to enjoy with increased zest the comforts of our hotel and 
a good supper." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN — FALLS OF THE RHINE — PARIS — VER- 
SAILLES — THE "JARDIN DE8 PLANTES" — THE "BOIS 
DE BOULOGNE," AND OTHER OBJECTS OF INTEREST 
— ENGLAND — THE LAKE COUNTRY — THE FALLS OF 
LODORE — PARDSHAW CRAG — GEORGE FOX. 

Paris, , 1861. 

. . . We left Lucerne on day for Schaffhau- 

sen, our route lying through a beautiful country all the 
way, and passing by the town of Zurich, which, situated 
on Lake Zurich, makes a very pretty appearance from 
the railroad, like a widely scattered village among hills, 
vales, and trees. We made an excursion the day after 
reaching Schaffhausen to the celebrated Falls of the 
Rhine, about three miles from this town, were highly 
gratified, and thought ourselves thus fully repaid for 
taking the above town in our route to Basle, our next 
place of destination on our way to this city. The Rhine, 
at the falls, is about three hundred feet wide, the falls 
varying from forty-five to sixty feet in height. They are 
broken very much into foam in their descent by project- 
ing rocks, a large mass of which, forming two leanirg 
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pillars, divides the fall at the top, one of them tapering 
so much towards its base, in form like a vast wedge, or 
heavy headed spike, that you wonder, with the rush and 
concussion of waters all around it, that it does not topple 
into the stream below, over which it leans ; but it is said 
it has made this same appearance for a very long period. 
The river makes a bend just below the falls, and the 
whole scene, the picturesque shores which are seen for a 
long distance, the interesting looking old castle of Lauf- 
fen, with its high scalloped gables overlooking the mag- 
nificent dash of waters, is very, very beautiful. But we 
had been a little spoiled before seeing it. Having, on 
the one hand, recently witnessed many so much loftier 
falls, surpassing this far in singularly wild and captivat- 
ing beauty, though this exceeded them much in the vol- 
ume of water precipitated ; and, on the other, being so 
familiar with our own grand Niagara, whose marvellous, 
ever varying beauty is only equalled by its vastness and 
sublimity, compared with which — where one of the largest 
rivers in the world plunges in one leap of from a hundred 
and fifty to a hundred and eighty feet in height — this 
comparatively narrow stream, in its fall of sixty feet, is 
but a trifle, we perhaps were not as well qualified to 
appreciate it as we might have been under different cir- 
cumstances. 

8chaffhausen stands on the right bank of the Rhine, 
and is now a place of but little importance, though once 
it was a considerable depot for goods and produce going 
up or coming down the river. The falls rendering it 
necessary to land the cargoes of all vessels, and convey 
them above or below for re-shipment ; there were origi- 
nally a few store-houses and boat or skiff houses, built 
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for the accomroodatioD of the traders, and from the 
latter the place took its name. The town bears the 
evidence of great antiquity ; many of the houses have 
projecting upper stories and oriel windows, and some 
have the whole front painted in fresco, the coloring 
being still bright, though the designs speak but poorly 
for the taste of the artists in those early times. Directly 
behind the town, the ground rises abruptly, and the 
promenade on the top affords good views of it and of the 
river. The old Abbey is a solid antique looking build- 
ing, having extensive cloisters, crowded with monu- 
ments. A walk through the principal streets, and 
across the river on a long wooden bridge, afforded but 
little to note, unless it was the appearance of great age 
in many of the buildings, and their persistent use as 
dwellings, with all the inconveniences of the architec- 
ture of two or three centuries agone ; and which no de- 
sire for improvement or increased comfort has swept 
away, as would have been the case in our more progres- 
sive land. 

There being nothing in particular to induce us to re- 
main at this place, we left it the following morning by 
railroad for Basle. And what a charming travel was 
this. For many, many miles we were passing a succes- 
sion of the most exquisite little vales, between mountain- 
looking hills sloping out towards the road, that the 
imagination could have conceived, I could not with- 
draw my head from the car-window, but kept it resting 
there the whole way, lest I should miss any part of an 
exhibition that was so perfectly lovely — and found my- 
self ever involuntarily but quietly exclaiming for my 
own relief, when it became decidedly a weakness to utter 

any more rhapsodies to C , "Passing fair; passing 
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fair ! " (I see I have scrawled in my Dote-book, " Ely- 
sian vales on the way from SchafFhausen to Basle.") 
Yes, surely all Switzerland is beautiful, if we may judge 
from what we have seen of it, and that is no limited por- 
tion. We tarried but one night at Basle, leaving the 
next morning for this city. What a wonderful change 
in the scenery, almost as soon as we enter France. So 
soon, the most distant view of anything like mountain or 
hill entirely disappears. Flat, flat, as far as the eye can 
reach ; and either altogether without trees, or for miles 
in extent nothing but poplars, poplars; occasionally 
taking turns with stumpy water-willows. Sometimes long 
rows of tall, slender poplars have all their branches trim- 
med off, excepting a small tufl at the top; looking really 
ludicrous — like rows of gigantic cow's tails standing per- 
pendicularly. Why this is done it is difficult for me to tell 
— perhaps farmers could explain — and it must be quite a 
difficult thing to accomplish. One would suppose if they 
are retained merely as dividing lines between the fields, 
and the shade is injurious to the crops, that hedges of 
almost any kind of shrub would be better; not exhaust- 
ing the soil nearly so much as the large, far-reaching 
roots of these trees. 

It was ten o'clock in the evening when we arrived at 
Paris. So that — in the darkness — first impressions on 
approaching, or entering into this magnificent city, we 
had none, excepting of the perfection of the Macad- 
amized streets over which the carriage glided to our 
hotel, as smoothly and noiselessly almost as a toy-car- 
riage over a carpeted floor As we have little or 

no sympathy with the people here, or with anything Pa- 
risian, we shall probably be satisfied with what we shall 
be enabled to see and to visit in eight or ten days. 
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That this is a maguificent city, far more so than any we 
have ever visited, as far as we can judge in the short 
time we have yet been here, there can be no doubt. 
But though it would be easy to fill a sheet or two in dis- 
coursing about its splendor, etc., I believe I shall leave 
discussing France until our return home: which — de- 
lightful thought! — will be in a few weeks; and our next 
and last letters will be from England. We have been to 
the Louvre, to Versailles, and to the Jardin des Plantes, 
and we shall occupy our time as industriously as possible 
from day to day, for we feel no inclination to tarry here 
long. I could not, if I would, attempt to give you any 
idea of the two above-named palaces, as it would be 
fruitless, especially that at Versailles. We had wit- 
nessed magnificence, which was almost bewildering, re- 
peatedly before : but though we had become somewhat 
accustomed to such displays, this surpasses all we have 
ever seen ; would have almost surpassed belief, could it 
ever have been pictured to me. But, like the dazzling 
creations of a dream of fancy, more than a reality, as 
was all the splendor of coloring and gold, of carving and 
imagery on walls and ceiling, of marble columns and arches, 
as we turned from one gorgeous chamber to another, down 
this vast gallery and up that, there was nothing in all 
the display that afiTorded me real delight to behold, 
but the wonderful beauty of the marbles. I had no idea 
such marbles .existed. The columns and arches, the 
linings, of the walls in the apartments, in the galleries, 
and on the spacious stairways, were of superb, highly- 
polished marble of almost every color: — purple, green, 
crimson, violet, orange, etc.; sometimes one of these 
colors prevailing, sometimes the other, according as that 
of the veiuing and clouding, or that of the ground, was 
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the one color or the other; and the commingling of them 
producing, in effect, yet other shades. Sometimes a light 
or slender veining ran sparsely through the whole, while 
in some the coloring would be richly and heavily 
clouded, in others dotted as if formed of a kind of a 
pebble or pudding stone, yet in lovely tints, and the in- 
termediate between these three extremes forming an 
almost endless variety of style or pattern. These adorn- 
ingsof the palace, — though the thought of such immense 
cost is oppressive, — it was a delight to look upon, for this 
was nature's splendor. 

It was rather too neck-straining an operation to strive 
to see half the details of the gorgeous fresco paintings on 
the ceilings, between the groined arches, etc., which, all 
done in the most brilliant colors, are composed of histori- 
cal and mythological scenes, scenes from Homer, Virgil, 
etc., the figures of horses, men, angels, as large as, and 
larger than life. Much more interesting, of course, than 
these, were the fine oil-paintings; of the vast collection 
of which, at this palace, as well as at the Louvre, you 
have oiten heard ; but it is necessary to see them to form 
any conception of their number; of course they are of 
very different degrees of merit. It was quite impossible 
to bestow more than a glance upon most of them ; and, 
indeed, of a large proportion, the subjects were so dis- 
agreeable and repulsive, we had no inclination to ap- 
proach them ; though many are wonderful productions 
of art, and we were much interested several times, after 
having our attention riveted on what appeared to us some 
of the most surprisingly life-like exhibitions on canvas 
we had ever seen, to find, on consulting our catalogue 
that they were the works of Vernet and David. We 
were highly entertained in walking over the gardens of 
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Versailles. Through its almost interminable, long prome- 
nades. Turn and turn, this way or that, round every 
angle or curve you come to, and there seems to be no 
end — it is like a labyrinth. Its curiously artificial ar- 
rangements interested us, because of their novelty, not 
because we admired them more than if they had imitated 
nature. These long walks are completely overhung by 
tall trees which have their branches trimmed so as to 
form a continuous and precise range of Gothic arches, of 
which their trunks are the columns; having, inside of 
these, high hedges cut perfectly square, forming a per- 
pendicular wall of leaves, so that you seldom can see 
what they enclose, or across from one walk to the other. 
The lakes, if lakes they may be called, are cut in various 
fantastical, but mathematically precise shapes, and the 
large Yew and Box trees, and other evergreens capable 
of such carving, are cut in the form of vases, urns, and I 
know -not what. Interspersed among all are numerous 
fountains with various fanciful sculptured marble devices, 
and reservoirs, and statues singly, or in groups, at almost 
every turn. 

At the Jardin des Plantes we were, of course, very 
much gratified with the exhibition of animals, plants, 
etc. And if we had not visited the Zoological gardens 
in England, I should think it quite worth while to at- 
tempt to give you some detailed account of it. But it is 
so very inferior to those gardens in the number and va- 
riety of the animals, as well as in the order in which the 
greater part of the whole is kept, that I believe I shall 
not now bestow much time or space upon it. Quite a 
large portion of it, indeed, which we passed through after 
first entering the grounds, was in a state of positive and 
ruinous neglect, with dilapidated, deserted enclosures, 
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and rank, multitudinous weeds, etc. ; the other portions, 
however, the further we advanced, were in good order, 
though far inferior to the English in taste, beauty and 
completeness of arrangement. There was one animal 
here, the seal, that interested us much, and which we did 
not see in England. When we went to look at the seal- 
pond there, we were quite disappointed on discovering 
the only amphibia in it were the huge sea-turtles; I sup- 
pose the former had departed this life. The seal-pond 
here is situated in one of the finest parts of the garden. 
It is enclosed first by a handsome, raised, green bank, 
outside of which is an iron-railing. The curious-looking 
creature, when we first saw it, was swimming about in 
the water; above the surface of which it presently reared 
Its head, which resembles that of a dog, and seemed at 
once so engrossed with looking at something beyond the 
spectators, of which there were about a dozen, that it be- 
stowed no attention upon any of us. Then it swam to 
the margin, and came quite out of the water, its bright 
eyes still intently following the object behind us. We 
turned to see, and soon observed what doubtless had so 
riveted its attention; a man, one of the keepers, with a 
basket in which we afterwards found he brought fish to 
feed it; but at present he passed on, and out of sight. 
And now the seal condescends to bestow some considera- 
*tion upon the visitors, and soon becomes as absorbed and 
interested, apparently, in looking at us, as we all are in 
beholding him. I certainly never saw so fine a head and 
countenance on any brute before. Its beautiful, almost 
human-looking eye, goes roving from one to another in 
the most intelligent manner — fixed intently for a while 
upon the different individuals of this group, then of that, 
almost as if ready to speak, with a bright, enquiring gaze, 
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which seemed to say : " Well, where did you come from?" 
or, " What brought you here?" and " What do you think 
of me?" Now it desires a better opportunity of seeing 
us, and forthwith sets into operation the most extraor- 
dinary locomotion — waddling, flapping, squirming up the 
bank, — no more elegant phrase can describe such out- 
landish motions. Poor thing, I could not but feel pity 
for it — which it would not thank me for — it appearing as 
if it must feel ashamed on land, of its unwieldy, helpless, 
disagreeable looking body, which seems as a kind of per- 
petual insult or degradation to the superior head ; and as 
if they had not been intended the one for the other. The 
keeper again makes his appearance with a basket offish, 
which the seal quickly discovers, and as quickly with- 
draws the favor of his bright glances from us; then 
floundering and wriggling down the bank, soon gracefully 
dives into the water; — yes, gracefully, for now he is in 
his proper element, — winds and wheels round under the 
surface which conceals his inelegant nether proportions, 
with head erect, and delighted eye, watching his bene- 
factor the while, until he casts into the water, — his din- 
ing saloon, — a nice dinner of fish. The interesting 
creature ! how I was charmed with him— and said quietly 
to myself, if I were a person of wealth, and thought it 
right to possess a Chatsworth, I would have a seal for a 
pet. 

The botanical department is quite separate from the 
zoological. As we passed by this part of the garden, 
after having seen all the animals, we observed it appeared 
to be laid out in long, stiflTrows of beds like a vegetable 
garden, without the least regard whatever to taste or or- 
namental eflfect; and looking over it thus, there would 
appear to be no elegant variety of flowers. Of this, how- 
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ever, we could not fairly judge in this way, as the season 
for the finest might be over. But as now a heavy 
thuuderstorm appeared to be gathering, we could not 
tarry any longer for a more careful inspection. Soon it 
came down upon us tremendously, with vivid lightning 
and terrific thunder, like a genuine American *' thunder- 
gust;" and we were glad to seek a conveyance to our 
lodgings as soon as possible. 

The following is from C 's notes: "Travellers, who, 

like ourselves, remain but a short time in Paris, can form 
but an inadequate conception of the innumerable objects 
of interest collected within its limits, or arrive at any 
reliable estimate of the true character of the inhabitants 
and their institutions; but we can compare what we have 
learned from books, etc., with what meets our own eyes, 
and contrast the impressions made upon our minds, while 
mingling in the motley crowd, and viewing the striking 
and ever shifting scenes presented in this celebrated city, 
with the imaginings we had previously entertained re- 
specting its volatile and flippant citizens, its famous boule- 
vards, gardens, palaces, temples of art and science, its 
churches, quays, bridges, and monuments. 

**We had expected to take private lodgings, and pur- 
sue the common course of dining and supping at an eat- 
ing-house during our tarriance; but arriving in the city 
late at night, and not having at hand the memorandum 
of name and dwelling to which we had been recommended 
before leaving home, we applied to one of the officers at 
the station for advice as to a suitable hotel at which to 
spend the night, and were politely sent by him to what 
proved a comfortable resting-place. Finding, on inquiry 
of an American banker, the next morning, that our hotel 
was esteemed a desirable home for strangers, and there 
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being several about it who spoke English, and it being 
near the centre of the city, we decided not to change our 
quarters. Though we remained but eight days in Paris, 
the whole time, except on First-day and the hours neces- 
sary for sleep, was given to constant exertion in sight- 
seeing, and we accomplished a great deal. It would not 
be worth while attempting to particularize and describe 
the many places of deep interest we visited, — some for 
their historical associations ; some for the vast treasures 
of art and science displayed in them, or as specimens of 
what immense wealth, great constructive genius, and un- 
bounded national pride can accomplish ; some the crea- 
tions of the imperial will, intended to purchase popular- 
ity ; and others the praiseworthy productions of municipal 
legislation, designed to promote the health and pleasure 
of the populace, such as the Tuileries, the Palais Royal, 
the Luxembourg, the Louvre, the Hotel de Ville, the 
Palais de Justice, the Bourse, Notre Dame, the Hotel 
des Invalides, the Palais d'lndustrie, le Jardin de Tui- 
leries, le Place de Concorde, the Champs Elys6es, le Bois 
de Boulogne^ le Jardin des Plantes, and very many others 
less notorious. 

''On summing up the beauties and defects that have 
attracted our attention in the several cities we have 
visited in Europe, we cannot hesitate in acknowledging 
that Paris has by far more of magnificence, of beauty, 
and of attractiveness in its municipal regulations than 
any other. Loudon is far larger, far more wonderful as 
an aggregation of humanity in all its phases, but it must 
succumb to Paris in the respects we have alluded to. 
There are no streets in London that will compare with 
several of the boulevards of Paris, no rows of stores that 
can compete for beauty and splendor with those in the 
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Rue Rivoli, aud others in the neighborhood of the Tui- 
leries, etc. The brilliancy and varied lustre of the Boule- 
vard Italien, and other streets opening into it, when the 
shops are lighted up at night, is probably unequalled by 
anything of the kind in any other city in the world. 
The showy public buildings, the triumphal arches, the 
ample public squares or gardens, the fountains, and the 
various monuments with which Paris abounds, give to it 
an appearance of finished splendor which we have no- 
where seen equalled. The Bois de Boulogne, with its 
fine sheets of water, its miniature artificial cataract, its 
beautiful walks and roads through woods and shrubbery, 
and its model farm, is far more attractive than any one 
of the extensive parks in London; but the Jardin des 
Plantes is not worthy of comparison with the Zoological 
Garden. The Palace of the Tuileries is far more exten- 
sive and imposing than Buckingham Palace, but St. 
James's Park, in front of the latter, excels greatly in 
beauty and loveliness the gardens of the former, or the 
whole range of the Champs Elys^es. But alas, what of 
all this magnificence! the eye soon wearies of it, and, go 
where we may, we cannot be long in finding out that it 
is the character of those inhabiting it that adds to or 
takes from the attractiveness of a city, so as to make it a 
place of pleasure or of interest to those who sympathize 
with them in their tastes or pursuits. The general order 
observed by the multitude in the streets of all parts of 
Paris, and the politeness with which a stranger is uni- 
versally treated, are calculated to impress him favorably. 
There are, no doubt, many pious people in the city, many 
who have a right conception of the true purposes for 
which life is given, and the duties required by its Author 
to be performed by them ; but the whole aspect of society 
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as presented in public, and in the little personal inter- 
course we had with some of the inhabitants, was that of 
levity, vanity, and an insatiable appetite for excitement 
or pleasure. The principal streets are crowded through 
the day with those who appear to be only busy idlers, 
and in the evenings the wide sidewalks of the boulevards 
are covered with tables and chairs, occupied by companies 
of men and women, drinking wine or coffee, chatting and 
laughing; thousands upon thousands thus spending the 
most of their time while the weather permits, and making 
this kind of companionship a substitute for the enjoy- 
ments which with us are to be found exclusively at home. 
All the public gardens are thus thronged, and music, 
dancing, games, shows, and various other pastimes appear 
to be habitually going on in all directions. The first day 
of the week is little observed, for though the places for 
worship are open, we were told that very few but women 
resorted to them, and they in the morning only. The 
shops were making their usual display, and mechanics 
of various descriptions were driving on their work, while 
the usual cries and sounds of wheels filled the air. 
Many, however, who work throughout the morning de- 
vote the after- part of the day to pleasure, and placards 
and newspapers parade in large letters the advertisements 
to theatrical performances to take place in the evening 
of that day. 

"To me the whole atmosphere seemed saddening and 
disheartening, and I was rejoiced when the time arrived 
which we had fixed on for returning to England." 

. . . The time allotted for our absence from home 
being nearly expired, we left London for the last time 

on day, with the intention of pursuing our way 

thence to Liverpool, not tarrying much on the route, 
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excepting in the lovely lake country, there being but 
few places of particular interest which we could visit 
during the short time that now remained to us before 
sailing. From London to Ackworth, and thence to Lieeds, 
with the exception of the forepart of the distance, where 
it was a little undulating, with beautiful trees, and some 
neat, though homely villages, the country was generally 
tame, having few trees and poor hedges. We visited 
Ackworth, as a place of much interest, but had not the 
time there we had expected to devote to it, in consequence 
of having been accidentally carried beyond Pontefract, 
where we should have stopped, and detained, when we 
discovered our mistake and turned back. We were, how- 
ever, much interested in the school, and most kindly 
entertained and waited on by the daughter of the prin- 
cipal and some of the teachers. I defer description of 
it until we meet. Lodging there, we started the next 
morning for Windermere, crossing the country to Lan- 
caster, and from there through Kendall to Bowness, on 
the lake. Here we took a coach, and went up to " Low 
Wood Cottage." 

From Leeds to the lakes the country becomes more 
varied and rolling. We passed Kirkstall Abbey — a very 
picturesque, ivy-mantled ruin— soon after leaving Leeds, 
and several pretty country residences. Also on our 
course Rumbold Moor, elevated about a thousand feet 
above the sea, Bolton Abbey, another very beautiful 
ruin, about six miles from the town of Skipton, some 
tolerable looking farm-houses, and Hornby Castle, a very 
handsome building. Stone fences are more common in 
this part of the country than hedges. The scenery in- 
creases in beauty until we arrive at the lovely Lake 
Windermere, and are among the Westmoreland mouu- 
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tains. This " Lake country " of England, as it is gener- 
ally called, is very charming, and I should say there are 
few lovelier lakes than Windermere. The " Low Wood 
Hotel" is delightfully situated on the east side of it, with 
a very pretty rising garden at its side, commanding from 
its summit a beautiful view of the mountains round, the 
glistening blue waters, and the hotel at its foot. These 
mountains are higher than I expected, and very varied 
in form. We took a sweet walk in the evening for a 
mile or two along the border of the lake, to which I feel 
incapable, just now, of doing justice by description; it 
was extremely lovely ; we had a sunset of crimson and 
gold, the finest we had seen, excepting that on Lake Lu- 
cerne, since we left our own dear land of brilliant skies ; 
and the whole scene, the reflection of mountains, of trees 
and clouds on the clear watery mirror, was exquisitely 
beautiful. The ride the following day to the little town 
of Keswick, situated on Derwentwater Lake, was truly de- 
lightful — having ever varying views of the different lakes 
and mountains ; some of the latter having lovely green 
hills at their feet, with the fine tasteful country seats and 
graceful grounds of private gentlemen, with noble trees 
and elegant flower gardens. And the road itself, espe- 
cially the fore part of it, possessing some of those pecu- 
liar charms which so delighted me in the Isle of Wight : 
green and shady, bordered either by flowery. Ivy-twined 
hedges, or with low stone walls almost as ornamental, 
adorned in rich Mosaic, or rather embossing, of various 
mosses, elegant little tufts of fine Ferns, and wild Gerani- 
ums in full bloom, set in all the interstices of the stones. 
The lake country its much talked of, and greatly ad- 
mired in England, and though our shortened stay would 
not allow of exploring many of its beauties, we saw 
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enough to believe, it well deserves the encomiums passed 
upon its scenery. The lakes themselves appear to be in 
miniature; but set as they are in bold hills and moun- 
tains, with sloping grassy fells and dales between, they 
are most picturesque and beautiful. Windermere is ten 
miles long from north to south, and in its widest part 
two miles broad. Ambleside, which we passed through 
in our ride to Keswick, stands at the head of the lake, 
and is a romantic-looking little town, nestling on the side 
of a hill, and overlooked by mountains on three sides. 
On one of these, called Ridal Mount, is the former home 
of Wordsworth, and as the coach rolled through Grass- 
mere, the grave-yard was pointed out where he and Cole- 
ridge are buried. The latter part of the way the scenery 
becomes more wild ; bald frowning mountains closing 
around us, along the foot of some of which our route lay ; 
in the distance we had in view Saddle back, and Skid- 
daw, and the " Dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn," 
overhung our road. The day had a mixture of sunshine 
and lowering clouds, and the bare mountain sides with 
their tops occasionally shrouded in mist, and the descend- 
ing streams now sparkling in the sun's full blaze, and 
anon black in deep shade, presented a scene wild and 
grand. 

. . . Derwentwater, on which Keswick is situated, with 
its pretty islands and the mountains lying back, and 
looking over the wooded hilly shores, is nearly, if not 
quite as lovely as Windermere. In company with two 
other travellers, a young Irish colonel and his amiable 
English bride, who were about setting out upon a tour on 
the continent, we made a delightful boating excursion up 
to the head of the lake, with the intention of visiting the 
falls of Lodore, etc. We pushed off from the shore with 
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a stiff brecEe and tossed water, and the wind increasing, 
it soon became extremely rough, the waves being lashed 
into quite sea-like billows. We had an interesting, intel- 
ligent old gentleman for boatman, who had resided in the 
neighborhood, and been in the habit of rowing on the lake 
since he was a young man ; and who said he had not had 
" Such a severe pull" for forty years. Yes, he was a triie 
gentleman in his manners, appeared to be a well educated 
man, and a geologist. We called at his house on our re- 
turn, to see his fine collection of minerals, all obtained in 
the neighborhood, which abounds in quite an extensive 
variety. Derwentwater is but about four miles long, but 
he had to increase our trip to nine or ten miles, by taking 
a zig-zag course, in order to keep under shelter of the 
shore or islands, where the water was less agitated. 
Though not as beautiful as with the ordinary glassy 
smoothness, and perfect reflection of shores, islands, and 
sky, yet it formed a not uninteresting variety ; and in 
spite of the oft repeated " Shipping a sea," which, with 
the aid of the wind, pretty thoroughly sprinkled us all 
again and again, and rather more than sprinkled one of 
the party, we persisted in enjoying it highly, and in 
thinking we had a very "good time." Though the ardor 
of our blustering, happy young Irish groom, must have 
been rather damped, when on landing at the head of the 
lake, he found he had become so soaked, — gradually, 
without hardly having been aware of it, from the posi- 
tion he had happened to occupy, — that he could not ac- 
company his bride to see how " The waters come down 
at Lodore ;" but having had rather more than his share 
of the lake come down upon him, he was obliged to go 
to bed at the house of entertainment there, while his 
clothes were being dried. I was very sorry for him, but 
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fear I was so selfish as to be rather more sorry they were 
in such haste to get back to Keswick in time to pursue 
their journey by the next stage, that we were prevented 
from visiting another waterfall said to be very beautiful, 
and the Bowder Stone; an immense rock, sixty-two feet 
long, weighing nearly eighteen hundred tons, and so 
poised on a comparatively small point, that persons can 
shake hands from under any of the opposite sides, almost 
at the centre. The falls of Lodore, situated within the 
dark shade of the surrounding woods, tumbling from a 
height of about one hundred and fifty feet, ** And dash- 
ing and flashing, and splashing and clashing" from 
ledge to ledge, and crag to crag, over huge confused 
masses of rugged rock, *^ Recoiling, tur moiling, and toil- 
ing, and boiling," through, and round, and over the 
numerous channels made for it, form a picture of wild 
beauty not often seen. Yet the stream of water when 
we were there, was, as we were informed, much smaller 
than usual ; so that, when it is, as at some seasons, of much 
larger volume, it must be greatly increased in beauty ; 
and I thought, from the remarkable arrangement of the 
rocks, that could we have seen the full torrent, franti- 
cally and fantastically, 

"Flying and flinging, writhing and wringing. 
Eddying and whisking, spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, around and around with endless re- 
bound," etc. 

we could fully have appreciated Southey's as wild and fan- 
tastic description of it. Passing through Keswick the fol- 
lowing morning, in the stage for Cockermouth, the dwell- 
ing of Southey, where he died, was pointed out to us. 
In the fine old church in the town, there is, we were in- 
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formed, a beautifully executed monument of him with 
his statue in a reclining posture. Immediately after ar> 
riving at this place— Cockermouth — the route to which 
is through a very lovely country, we took a carriage and 
drove to Pardshaw Crag ; the remarkable rock, or mass 
of rocks, from which George Fox preached to an im- 
mense gathering of people on the extensive plain below. 
The Crag, so called, is a hill of some acres in extent, 
almost entirely composed of peculiarly formed rocks, 
which crop out all over it in abrupt wart-like promi- 
nences. One of these, which immediately overhangs the 
plain, is called " Pulpit-rock," from its having been re- 
peatedly used by persons who have delivered lectures, or 
preached ifrom it to large assemblies — as also from its 
being well calculated by its form for the purpose. It is 
not very high, and the nearly level plain, extending by 
a gentle descent far away in front of it, with no obstruc- 
tion, the voice can be heard at a great distance. We 
stood on this rock where George Fox had stood more 
than two hundred years before, leaned on its front where 
he had leaned, while delivering his Master's message to 
the multitude, or kneeled, while supplicating on their 
behalf How deeply interesting was it, to look back 
from this point to those early, highly favored days, or 
while standing on and rambling over the ground, where 
this faithful servant of the Most High walked and labored, 
through deep suffering, in the cause of his blessed Re- 
deemer. I may mention here, what I believe I did not 
remember to tell you in my letters from London, that 
C , desiring to have a correct account of the acci- 
dental exhuming of the body of George Fox, about twenty- 
five years ago, went to E S , the friend to whom 

he was referred as having a knowledge of the facts, and 

22 
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received from him the following statement : A man who 
was digging a grave, near that part of Bunhill fields 
burial ground, where it had always been known the re- 
mains of George Fox were interred, came unexpectedly 
upon a coffin, with metallic initials of his name on the 
lid. The grave-digger went at once and informed a 
Friend, who immediately returned with him to the spot. 
They soon concluded to remove the lid of the coffin, 
which was readily done; and on exposing the body, it 
appeared as if it might be in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion ; the face looking as if he had but recently deceased. 
The Friend was about to go and give information that 
this interesting spectacle of the life-like remains of the 
human founder of our religious Society might be seen by 
others, but on reaching down to touch the face, the whole 
head sunk away into dust, all form entirely disappearing. 

E S told C that the above mentioned 

Friend had repeatedly related to him, and other per- 
sons these circumstances, and that he believed they might 
be implicitly relied on as facts. 

While dining at the hotel at Cockermouth, on our 

return, we were called on by J S , a Friend from 

whom we had received a very kind invitation by note 
before we left London, to come to his house when in this 
town, and make our home ; which, he now as kindly re- 
newing, we have gratefully accepted, it having been our 
intention to remain here over First-day, where we could 
have the privilege of attending Friends* meeting. Thus, 
again and again, has hospitality, the most true, awaited 
us, upon which we have had no claim, but that of one 
Christian brother from another ; and most cordial is it 
to our feelings, to have this opportunity of quietly spend- 
ing the First-day in congenial society. . . . Cocker- 
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mouth Castle, a fine interesting looking old ruin, en- 
veloped as usual in Ivy, is very prettily situated on the 
river Cocker, just on the edge of the town, and within a 

short walk of our friend 8 's residence. We took a 

very pleasant ramble in the neighborhood ; the scenery 
around,— having views from the hills, of the Cumber- 
land Mountains, — is quite varied and picturesque. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

EARLY DAYS OP FRIENDS— SWARTHMORE HALL — FAULT- 
FINDING — BRITISH IGNORANCE OF AMERICA — IS IT 
REAL OR PRETENDED?— ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BOASTING — ARE WE NOT BROTHERS? — FAREWELL 
TO ENGLAND — THE STEAMER AND THE GALLANT 
SHIP — HOMEWARD-BOUND. 

.... Lancaster, . To-day we left the 

hospitable dwelling of our friend 8 , and arrived at 

this old town towards evening. Our hotel, the " King's 
Arms,'' where we have put up, is a singularly interesting- 
looking old mansion. It is evidently very ancient, and 
makes quite an imposing appearance. Having much 
rich antique carving, and dark oaken panelling or wain- 
scoting on the walls, fine spacious staircase, with rich 
heavy mahogany or walnut balustrade, wide, dark, mys- 
terious-looking halls and apartments, with elegantly 
carved very old furniture, and hung round with stag's 
horns, and numerous quaint old paintings, portraits, etc. ; 
it is altogether so handsome, and decidedly antique, and 
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peculiar, that I think thereby must hang some interest- 
ing history, which I should like to learn. We stopped 
at Ulverstone on our route hither, and made a most in- 
teresting visit to Swarthmore Hall and meeting-house. 
An account of which I must defer, until I can give it to 
you verbally, which I trust will be in two or three weeks, 
for it is now quite time I had closed, and despatched this 
already very long letter. 

.... The following is from C 's journal : 

" This part of the north of England is particularly 
interesting to a Friend attached to the Society, and ac- 
quainted with its history, from the associations connect- 
ing it with its early days. It was into the north that the 
first messengers were sent, and among its honest simple- 
minded people convincements were most numerous under 
the powerful preaching of George Fox and other eminent 
instruments. Hexara, Brigham, and different towns in 
the lake country of Cumberland are frequently men- 
tioned in the journals of those worthies, from which cause 
this district had an interest for us which most travellers 
do not feel. 

** From Cockermouth we went by railway to White- 
haven, and thence proceeded along the margin of the 
sea down to St. Bees and on to Ulverstone. Here we 
stopped, in order to visit Swarthmore Hall and meeting- 
house, which are a little over a mile out of the town. A 
'steeple-house' of ancient appearance was near our hotel, 
but whether it was the one where George Fox was so 
cruelly beaten, knocked down and trodden upon, we 
could not tell. Our walk to the meeting-house was a 
pleasant one, the country being rolling and well culti- 
vated. On inquiry at a small farmhouse near by, we 
found a little girl to act as guide and informant, and she 
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seemed quite pleased while pointiDg oat to us, strangers 
from America, the different objects of interest remain- 
ing on the premises. The farmhouse we suppose to be 
the place designated by G. Fox in his will as *Petty*s, 
which I bought of S. and R. Fell for £70/ The meet- 
ing-house appears to have been recently repaired, and 
partly remodelled, so that it probably looks somewhat 
different now from the appearance it presented in the 
days of G. Fox, though it looks very antiquated. The 
chair, bedstead, and bible used by G. Fox and kept there, 
are still preserved, but the latter is no longer chained to 
the gallery-rail, as in olden time, but is carefully locked 
up in a closet. Our little girl-guide exhibited this piece 
of antiquity to us, with its heavy clasps, and chain, and 
padlock still attached. The distance from here to Swarth- 
more Hall is not more than half a mile, and the walk to 
it is very pleasant and picturesque, but the approach to 
the house on this side, through a long lane, is uninviting, 
looking slovenly and uncared for, which we regretted to 
observe, and felt rather surprised that Friends here have 
not felt enough interest to retain it in the Society, and 
see that it is kept in good condition. The house presents 
a very antiquated and venerable appearance, but shows 
the want of repair. It was from no superstitious rever- 
ence for the memory or character of G. Fox, nor from 
any feeling of sanctity for the place which was his nomi- 
nal home, that our feelings were deeply moved while re- 
cognizing before us many of the places incidentally men- 
tioned in his journal. We passed through the rickyard 
and by the ' great shed ' or straw-house, spoken of as 
being often filled with the horses of travelling ministers 
in Judge Fell's lifetime, and entered the house by the 
kitchen door, it opening nearest the lane. The kitchen, 
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where G. Fox preached to the servants, still retains its 
huge fire-place and stone floor. The 'great hall/ where 
Friends long held their meetings for divine worship; 
the parlor, with its oaken wainscot from floor to ceil- 
ing, where Judge Fell and his Margaret first received 
the bold innovator upon dead forms and ceremonies, 
and listened to his clear expositions of the truths of 
the gospel; the 'great staircase* — and a most unique 
aflair it is — and the chamber at the top of the first flight 
where the Judge sat to listen to the preaching in the hall 
below, all remain, just as in the days referred to, except 
being a little more worn ; and as we sat in or walked 
through them memory was busy with the scenes and ac- 
tors of bygone years, connecting the objects around us 
with priests and princes of the Almighty's own making, 
and awakening emotions far deeper and more gratifying 
than any called forth by donjon keep or abbey cloisters." 

Though we have observed in travelling across this part 
of England from London, that their railroads are not all 
finished with equal beauty, not all having such neat road- 
side stations with the tasteful little gardens attached, yet 
both they and the common roads are generally delight- 
fully complete, and we may rejoice when the time ar- 
rives that we can aflbrd to pattern afler them. Making 
the foregoing remark brings thoughts to mind which 
have often presented while writing to you, some of which, 
before closing this letter which will probably be my last, 
I think I now feel willing to commit to paper. 

I have frequently referred to the perfection of the 
British roads ; we have found them so fine, without ex- 
ception, wherever we have been, that I wonder not that 
English travellers in America should be annoyed with 
the roughness of our common roads, the want of com- 
pleteness in our railroads, the small railway stations, 
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etc. Yet I have often been surprised at the harsh, 
fault-finding, unreasonable, and unreasoning comparisons 
drawn by them between the two countries on these and 
other accounts. For surely it seems unreasoning not to 
reflect, and it might appear they did not, that as their 
little spot of earth was under cultivation and improve- 
ment for hundreds of years, while the vast area, now the 
United States, was but a wilderness, a home for savages 
and wild beasts, their expecting to find it on an equality 
with England in such respects, or many others, is about 
as rational as to expect to find a gem that had long been 
under the cutting and polishing hand of the lapidary, 
in no more perfect state of finish than a dozen others, on 
the whole of which far less time and labor had been be- 
stowed. Who shall say that had the wealth of the North- 
ern States, though comparatively much belowthatof Eng- 
land, been expended even during the last century upon 
such improvements as have been polishing up the latter 
petted little gem, they would not have been in an equal 
state of perfection ? Had their wealth been lavished upon 
making fine roads, splendid palaces, and other costly 
buildings; extensive public parks, gardens, etc., while 
grinding the faces of the thousands of wretched ignorant 
poor, to assist in paying for all this, instead of being ex- 
pended as it has been and continues to be in improving so 
great an extent of country, in laying so many thousands 
of miles more of railroad, in providing public schools so 
abundantly, that every child, however poor, can obtain a 
good education, and in paying and feeding laborers of all 
descriptions so much more generously than the English. 
How is it with Canada and other English possessions? 
will the United States compare very unfavorably with 
any of these? I imagine not. And if the English excel 
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U8 in some things, surely it could easily be showu, it has 
been shown, that we excel them in others. While we 
have been travelling in England, it has been delightful 
to see, and I have enjoyed to the full, everything that is 
brought to greater perfection here than with us. And 
while we can with pleasure admit she has many excellent 
institutions, has done many good and wonderful works, 
yet we cannot be blind to the great wrongs she has com- 
mitted. At the same time we have seen many things in 
which they are decidedly behind the Americans ; of 
which I have said nothing, as it is far more pleasant to 
speak of agreeable impressions than the reverse. And I 
may here remark, that we have much regretted fre- 
quently observing the same disposition in the English- 
man in his own country to depreciate almost everything 
American, that we have seen in English travellers to 
ours. To ignore America, if I may thus use this word. 
There is, in fact, the appearance of the most extraordi- 
nary ignorance of America — of its government, insti- 
tutions, even its geography. Is this real or pretended ? 
Their ignorance of its geography is often really laugh- 
able; they ask such absurd questions respecting the rela- 
tive position of different parts of the country. The poor, 
and quite young children educated at our public schools, 
are better informed relative to geography, generally, 
even to that of comparatively obscure parts of the world, 
than many an otherwise well educated Englishman or 
woman is, relative to that of the United States. We 
visited some of the best schools in England, and walking 
through the different rooms of one of them, we observed 
as we were passing from one to another, a fine new map 
of the United States, hanging in an* entry at the head of 
one of the stairways. The principal, who politely accom- 
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panied us, directed our attehtioD to it, informing us that 
"This map was a gift from one of our countrymen, who 
visited the school a year or two before ; and who, fioding 
they had no map of the United States, but one very old 
one, which was of little or no use, he sent them this after 
he returned home." It was evident, from the principals 
manner of relating this, that he valued it chiefly as a 
kind memento from their American friend ; as in this 
first-class school it actually had not only been thought 
needless to have any map of this, one of the great na- 
tions of the earth, excepting an old worthless thing, but 
when this American had manifested his interest in the 
scholars, by presenting them with a fine large modem 
one, it is hung, as a mere ornament, apparently, in an 
obscure corner of an entry, where it is quite improbable 
the scholars often have the use of it, if they ever do. 
Now, what do such things mean ? Surely it cannot be 
that by this afiected indifierence to, or contempt of our 
country, the English expect it will be believed they 
really feel what they pretend — that they really think we 
are too insignificant to be worth knowing or understand- 
ing — that we really are not one of the great nations of 
the earth. The idea is too preposterous, and below their 
common sense; as of course they know that their mere 
opinion cannot establish the fact. This kind of thing is 
much to be regretted. And why should it be so ? Are 
we not brothere? descended from the same ancestry? 
It is true the offscouring of the earth, — as well as many 
of the worthy and respectable of many nations, — includ- 
ing vast numbers of the most degraded ahd wretched of 
England's own subjects, seek an asylum in America, 
where they can find greater freedom and an opportunity 
to rise, by being so much better compensated for their 
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labor — their children especially, by their being so well 
and freely educated. (For though genius sometimes 
struggles up through all the disadvantages of poverty 
and the contempt attending it, even in this country, 
where a proud, wealthy, and monopolizing aristocracy 
bold at arm's length the most honorable poor, there can 
be no doubt that vast portions of the masses of English 
population are kept down by the miserable compensation 
they receive for their toil ; and the impossibility of ob- 
taining any education, who otherwise might rise and be 
the means of gradually elevating their descendants to a 
respectable rank in society.) But all this does not alter the 
fact, that true native Americans are, in by far, the greater 
proportion, Anglo-Saxons — are descendants from the 
early settlers from old England : from whom they inherit 
whatever they may possess of good or evil, of power or 
weakness. How much has long been said by English 
writers of the boasting propensities of Americans. To 
which American editors and, perhaps, some American 
travellers might plead guilty. But if ever a child had a 
lawful and honest inheritance from a parent, assuredly 
the American comes honestly by this of boasting, from his 
mother country. And it is most curious that she should 
sneer at him on account of it, when her children on her 
own soil have so long given evidence by their notorious 
self-esteem and self-praise, that they are the very last 
who ought to be found sarcastically censuring their 
brothers across the ocean for this weakness. With great 
propriety might we turn upon them with this scripture : 
" First cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother's eye." Alas, for poor human nature, we all 
have weaknesses enough to be induced rather to look 
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more at home at our own, than to be searching out and 
holding up to censure those of our brothers ; which we 
are both too much in the habit of doing ; unless, indeed, 
it was for the purpose of endeavoring to act the Christian 
part of helping each other, and profiting by the lesson of 
our mutual failings, as well as successes and improvements. 
Why should we be jealous of each other? Why not take 
pleasure in acknowledging each other's greatness, when 
we have any claim to it? Again, I may repeat, are we 
not brothers ? Why, then, should the English seem to 
delight in disparaging everything American? For are 
they not thus disparaging themselves ? In thus alluding 
to this national weakness of our trans-Atlantic brethren, 
for weakness it surely is, as much as their boasting, — I 
would desire not to convey the impression, by any of the 
foregoing remarks, that we have often witnessed uncour- 
teous treatment towards others, or ourselves, by fellow 
English travellers ; but rather quite the reverse ; and 
never from those by whom, as we have informed you, we 
have been entertained with a hospitality so warm and 
true that the only abatement in the grateful enjoyment 
of it, has been the fear, that with respect to some at least 
we may never be privileged with an opportunity of re- 
ciprocating it ; and which was never marred by such un- 
friendly remarks as I have alluded to. I may here add, 
in reference to my observations in a former letter relative 
to the exclusiveness of the English and their apparent 
indiflference to the comfortable travelling accommoda- 
tions, etc., of those whom they consider their inferiors, 
that if we might judge of the national character by the 
noble and beautiful instances of unostentatious christian 
benevolence, and special regard for the comfort of infe- 
riors, of which we became cognizant, the seeming selfish- 
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ness, arising from their characteristic exclusiveness, is 
the more surprising and unaccountable. 



SCRAPS FROM THE WRITER'S JOURNAL. 

On day, having taken our passage in the steamer 

A,, we bade farewell to beautiful, green Old England — 
and with feelings how different from those with which we 
had taken our departure from the shores of France; 
and our final leave, probably of Switzerland ; the enjoy- 
ment of whose natural scenery had surpassed in heart- 
satisfying intensity, anything of the kind ever experi- 
enced before. As, notwithstanding this enjoyment was 
so complete in itself, that the fact that we were strangers 
in a strange land could find small opportunity to intrude 
itself into the thoughts, yet it was no less a fact — ^and we 
left it with no heart tendering interest mingled with our 
regret. But in taking leave of these British Isles, the 
feeling is much akin to that on leaving our native land. 
We feel that we not only have a natural claim upon the 
soil of England, its time-honored institutions, its vener- 
able ruins, etc., but both here and in Ireland, we have 
felt as if we were among brothers — with some of whom, 
ties of friendship have been formed, which, though we 
may never meet again, can never be broken. What un- 
varying kindness has attended us, which can only com- 
pare with that of brother or sister — and up to the very 
last hour. We had been tarrying during the last few 

days at the beautiful home of C W ; the same 

to which we were so promptly and warmly invited, im- 
mediately after our first arrival in Liverpool, — who, with 
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his wife and little son, bad accompanied us to the river 
steamboat, in which passengers for America, were to be 

conveyed to the steamer A It is now quite 

time for them to go : and, receiving their parting words, 
— that, as they were about to cross the river, and would 
be likely to pass the A., they would be on the look-out 
for us, and would wave a last farewell, — they turned 
away, and with an interest not soon to be forgotten, we 
stood looking after them as long as their retreating forms 
could be seen, until they disappeared in the crowd. 
Soon we pushed off from the wharf, and it was not long 
before we mounted the great ocean steamer. While ly- 
ing half an hour in the stream, we stood in the stern 
intently watching among the different small steamboats 
for the one that bore our friends, hoping that it might 
come near enough for us to recognize their familiar forms, 
the dear kind hand, and the waving white handkerchief, 
but in vain, — the boats all kept afar off, and we saw them 
no more. Disappointed as a child, with a brim-full 
heart, I turned listlessly to a seat, where, for a time, I 
seemed almost riveted, absorbed with curiously contend- 
ing emotions. Surely, when in the future I shall turn 
towards England, that last lovely picture, in its coarse 
setting on the wharf, unmoved by the jostling crowd, 
will be on the foreground ; soon, indeed, to be transferred 
— in my vision — to its wonted place, "The beautiful 
home " in the perspective, with its charming surround- 
ings of velvet lawn, fine shrubbery and trees, — though 
not even there to shine more brightly, — where we had 
passed the last delightful hours of the many we had en- 
joyed, in our mother country — our fatherland. Strange 
it might seem, now the hour had come which I had so 
longed for, now that we were actually setting out on our 
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return voyage to our beloved home and friends, that I 
should experience anything of sadness in leaving these 
foreign shores. Yet so it is. And, — notwithstanding the 
cheering hope of being restored to our home and all most 
dear, — perhaps it is not strange that thoughts of parting 
from beloved friends, probably never again to meet them, 
and from scenes of such varied loveliness, sublime beauty, 
and intense interest, which we had enjoyed so deeply, so 
engrossingly, — combined with anticipations of the future, 
the awful uncertainty of a voyage across the ocean, and 
the heart-sickening considerations relative to our poor, 
once highly favored, and now stricken country, — should 
fill my heart, even to oppression, with a vague, undefined 
sadness, which for a time it seemed quite out of my power 
to rise above. ..... 

. Once more we are floating on the broad 

blue ocean, and, again I may repeat, with feelings in- 
deed, how different from those we experienced many 
months since, when, under an over-ruling Providence, we 
committed ourselves to its mercy — when the loved shores 
of our native land were fading from our sight, — for now 
we are " Homeward-bound I" Then, setting sail with 
high expectations of enjoyment in the scenes of foreign 
lands ; which, though more than realized on my part, 
the joy of being permitted in safety to return, if this may 
be, after being in mercy preserved thus far, and again to 
set feet on those dear shores, is too full to need any 
comment. ..... 

Much delight as I must always take in the ocean 
under any circumstances, where all is right and safe, I 
think it will be somewhat impaired in this our return 
voyage in a steamer, or rather I think I shall not enjoy 
it as fully as I did in the sailing vessel. First of these 
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Teasels. The latter seems more a child of the sea. It 
may be a mere fancy, but the ** Ship,*' — sure the former 
has no legitimate claim to this title, — ^appears to me more 
noble, as she certainly is the more graceful. Cast con- 
fidingly, yet proudly, with her white wings spread to the 
breeze, upon the bosom of grand old Ocean, as he "Goeth 
forth, dread, fathomless, alone,'' to be tossed at will in 
his mighty arms, to sweep free and far over his boundless 
blue deep, to the icy poles, or to girdle the world in one 
voyage, trusting patiently, fearlessly to his favor, and 
that of the fickle but lordly winds, while each are sport- 
ing with their beautiful toy, gaily and lightly she bounds 
o'er the waves to her destined port. Not rushing de- 
fiantly on, like this modern machine that now carries us ; 
irreverently digging its way over the sublime majesty 
of waters, grinding under its iron wheel all of poetry 
or romance ever associated with a vessel under full 
sail at sea. Then, the former is the true "Gallant 
Ship." The legitimate descendant, through a long 
line of ancestry, from those which in the days of the 
prophets and apostles, sailed over the " Wide sea," the 
"Broad rivers and streams." "There go the ships," 
said the Psalmist, when speaking of the wonders of the 
" Great and wide sea." Machinery is a very fine thing 
(and that is a truism), even for the greater part of the 
tourist's journey. But when I am travelling this glo- 
rious watery highway, gave me the "Gallant Ship!" 
And the ocean — beheld from this upper promenade deck 
of the steamer^ — which I suppose I ought also consider 
very fine, — it really appears less grand than when I sat 
or stood in the stern of the ship, where the eye was more 
on a line with its rolling billows. And there stands that 
stack of huge, ungraceful smoke and steam pipes — what 
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a contrast to the tal], tapering masts studded with swell- 
ing white sails ! — obstructing the view of the prow ; 
while indeed this vessel seems not to be so magnificently 
rearing and plunging in a concave of waters, as did the 
former, ever and oft bounding up the sides thereof. And 
it is truly surprising to me, that the small difference in 
our elevation above the ocean's surface upon this prome- 
nade deck, as compared with the deck of the ship, should 
have such a flattening effect upon the waves ; so that, 
though we have had some very stormy weather, they 
have never appeared nearly as vast or high, as when on 
our voyage out. Long after the storm subsided, the 
waves continued constantly to dash so completely over 
the main deck of this vessel, that it was quite out of the 
question to attempt to go out, and we were obliged to 
remain below ; and having no fine large stern-windows 
here, none at all indeed in the stern, the little peep-holes 
at the side of the saloon, afford small opportunity for 
ocean gazing. But though, childish as it may be, I 
could find in me the whim to feel almost vexed, while 
gazing from my favorite standpoint on the upper deck 
where I can see the foaming waters below in the rear of 
the wheels — as well as the sublime waste near and far — 
at the seeming indignity offered to the Sovereign Deep 
by their continued and futile rasping of his boundless, 
royal robe, whose immaculate purple folds flow round a 
world, I delight, notwithstanding, in looking at the ex- 
ceeding beauty of those foaming waters. The effect, to 
my eye, is as singular as beautiful ; appearing as they 
are incessantly dashed from the great wheels in rich 
snowy masses, not like a cataract, a water-/a//, but as if 
the whole were rushing upward — a portion being really 
tossed up — falling, then returning from below the surface, 
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and dashing far on, until the white torrents meeting from 
each side the vessel, they gradually mingle with the dark 
blue sea, over which they seemed to have been flowing, 
as a stream flows over a green meadow. Another point 
of view we have, to which I daily resort, where, though 
we have but very limited peeps at the ocean, they are 
very beautiful. Our state-room is just a little forward 
of the wheels, and standing upon the lounge, we can see 
from our little window, into, under, and over the rich 
masses of water — the dense white foam wreathing the 
blue — which are ever rushing, leaping, frolicking by. 
An exquisite water sprite, sometimes there are two, amid 
the veil of spray and mist, decked in the loveliest and 
brightest rainbow tints, is dancing and flitting from wave 
to wave, while the latter, in turn, are throwing up their 
white arms wildly and high, as if striving to catch it ; 
but the instant they touch the border of its brilliant 
mantle, the little coquette is off to dance and flit over the 
brow of another, again to glide away out of sight for an 
instant, as a bevy of white plumed pursuers are flung 

from the wheel 

. To-day we had an unexpected arrival from 

America, in the advent of some little land birds. In 
making one of their excursions out to sea, the inconsid- 
erate winds had, I suppose, blown them beyond their 
reckoning, and finding it diflScult to return, they were 
glad to take refuge on our safe convoy. Poor little 
wanderers, how tired they looked I as they dropped one 
by one on the boats suspended at the side of the ship. I 
forthwith went in pursuit of some bread crumbs, which 
I cast among them ; but they were too weary to take 
any notice of my favors — and remained for a time with 
heads drooping on their breasts, cowering on the spot 

23 
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where first they had rested. They are now, however, 
hopping about on the deck and elsewhere, in search of 
food, and flying and perching among the rigging lively 
enough. The captain informed us they often had such 
visitors when approaching land, and that they did not 
leave the ship until nearly in port. Welcome, then, 
thrice welcome, dear little harbingers of home ! Stay 
with us and rest, until in safety you can again take flight 
to your loved ones amid trees and green bowers. For 
we also are weary — ^have loved ones awaiting us — we, too, 
are " Homeward-bound." 
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